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|she Rental Purchase Plan 


Under the Rental Purchase Plan a 
small initial payment will place the 
Sandslinger in your shop. 

Investigate this plan today. Put the 
modern ‘molding method to work in 
your shop oe losses, saving floor 


space, cutting overhead—and lowering 
irect costs at every point. 
Bear in mind that the Sandslinger is 
something more than a ramming ma- 
chine—it cuts and conditions the sand, 
fills the flask and rams in one operation. 
See a Sandslinger at work. 


The Beardsley & Piper Co. 


2541 North Keeler Avenue $3 Chicago 
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Pressed Steel Betters the 
Product—Lightens Its 
Weight—Improves It 
Mechanically and Lowers 
Its Cost 


Years of experience in manufacturing 
pressed steel products have eminently 
fitted Truscon to solve all Pressed Steel 
Problems. 

Truscon equipment is very complete. 
The best quality of steel, more than 300 
presses and machines for every purpose, 
operated by experienced and highly skilled 
mechanics, insure work of a superior 
grade.. Truscon’s enormous volume pro- 
duction assures prompt service and 
maximum economy. 

Pressed Steel Parts are furnished black 
or hot galvanized. 


We Punch, Shear, 
Blank, Form and 


Press most Anything 
from Steel to Your Order. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Special Pressed Steel Parts representatives in 

New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit,, Boston, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati. 


"TRUSCON 


LSSED STEEL 











TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


end me complete information on the use 


* Pfessed Steel I manufacture 
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Fe Eyes of Industry on Ford 7 


Five-Day Week Experiment 


7 By A. J. Hain ‘ 
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Ford plant at Highland Park, Mich., thousands of workers waiting their turn to board street cars. All this abolished on Saturdays. 
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bound to come through all industry.” 

PROF. THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Harvard economist—‘The multipli- 
cation of holidays always is a sign of decadence in any coun- 
try.” 

Sirk JOHN CORCORAN, spokesman, Federation of British Industries 
—‘“Ford’s case is a special one.” 

WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor—“‘We 
paved the way.” 


Ta ha} 


PATOL GTA ELEEPTA AA DONT 


ENRY FORD’S announcement of a five-day Ford’s five-day week does not apply to jobs 
H week for all his production plants marks where processes must be continuous, or to his 
a new low point in a steady downward railroad workers, or watchmen. Some of his men 
movement in weekly working schedules, through must work Saturdays and Sundays, but they are 
the last quarter century. said to constitute less than 1 per cent of the 
With recent output in basic industries near total working force, which is variously estimated 
war-time peaks, or making new records, the between 150,000 and 200,000. The reduced sched- 
average full-time hours per week now in effect ule has been put in effect in about 50 Ford plants. 
are the lowest in history, while wages in many The last census of manufactures shows a strik- 
instances are double their prewar figures. A jing decrease in the prevailing hours of work. 
graphic illustration of this fact as developed by [In 1909 only 7.9 per cent of the employes in 
the government’s bureau of labor statistics, par- American manufacturing industries had a weekly 
ticularly pertaining to the iron and steel industry, schedule of 48 hours or less; 7.3 per cent were 
was presented in the Sept. 23 issue of IRON working on schedules calling for 48 to 54 hours, 
TRADE REVIEW. and 84.8 per cent were on schedules of 54 hours or 
Abandonment of the 12-hour shift in the more per week. In 1923 the situation was reversed; 
steel industry in 1923 was one of the notable de- 46 per cent of the employes were working 48 
velopments in recent years, more remarkable since hours or less, 30.7 per cent were working 48 to 
it was made when immigration was restricted. 54 hours, and only 23.3 per cent working 54 
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What Economists Think of the Five-Day Plan 








HE Ford five-day week plan is attracting the atten- 
tion of economists, who consider it as an experiment, 
rather than an assured benefit. 

“Mr. Ford is a practical man,” Prof. William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard university, is quoted as saying. “If 
people are offered an incentive it stands to reason that 
they will work all the harder.” 

Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, of the university’s staff 
of economists, expresses a conservative view: 

“Perhaps it will work out all right,” he said. “Its 
ultimate results cannot, of course, be determined at this 
time. Mr. Ford believes that the five-day week will 
have the effect of increasing the output of his plants 
through high pressure production during the five working 
days. It seems to me that the effect will be the opposite. 
It stands to reason that a workman cannot accomplish 
as much in five days as in six. 

“The multiplication of holidays always is a sign of de- 
cadence in any country. History shows that to be true. 
There is a current tendency, a rather marked one, toward 
reducing the time of employment, but I cannot see how 
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hours or more per week. Since 1923 plants operated 
the tendency has been to increase the 


this tendency is going to have a desirable effect on in- 
dustry.” 

Professor Arthur E. Monroe points to the fact that 
Ford’s industry is not typical, but highly specialized. 

“College theorists do not know much about the potential- 
ities of such a proposition,” he said. “The man actually 
engaged in the manufacturing business is the only one 
who is really an authority on the matter.” 

The Ford plan also is receiving considerable attention 
in European countries, where industrial leaders are 
watching developments with much interest. The consensus 
of opinion is that Ford’s position is a special one; that 
he can experiment when the average manufacturing com- 
pany cannot. 

“The British employers have not the money to pay 
the wages Mr. Ford can pay on an economic basis,” Sir 
John Corcoran, director of the National Union of Manu- 
facturers, is quoted as saying to the New York Times. 
“We have to meet unprotected competition in our many 
great industries, and he does not have this to contend 
with. In that lies the truth of the matter.” 


by Henry Ford. duction was noticeable in 1923. In- 
A distinction between regular work- dications in 1924 were inconclusive 








proportion of employes working 48 
hours or less per week. 


In iron and steel plants in 1923 the 
proportion of those working 48 hours 
or less was 34.8 per cent; those work- 
ing 48 to 54 hours constituted 26.4 
per cent and those working 54 hours 
or more per week made up 38.8 per 
cent of the total. The industry in 
that year began to abolish the 12- 
hour shift, and the effect was not 
fully reflected in the census report. 


In foundries and machine shops 
29.9 per cent of the workers in 1923 
were on schedules of 48 hours or 
less per week; 47.2 per cent were 
working 48 to 54 hours per week 
and only 22.9 per cent were work- 
ing over 54 _ hours. The census 
showed that in the automobile in- 
dustry 41 per cent of the employes 
were on a weekly basis of 48 hours 
or less; 49.5 per cent on 48 to 54 
hours and 9.57 per cent were work- 
ing more than 54 hours per week. 

In July 1914 the average full-time 
work week in 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries was 55 hours, according to the 
National Industrial Conference board. 
By 1920 the average had declined to 
50 hours, and it has remained near 
that point ever since. 

During the first quarter of 1926 
the average work week for all male 
Wage earners in the 25 industries 
surveyed by the conference board 
was 49.5 hours. This compares with 
40 hours per week now in effect in 


ing schedules as shown by the fore- 
going figures, and employment or ac- 
tual hours of work as influenced by 
production requirements must be con- 
sidered. Total employment has been 
maintaining an unusually stable level 
since industry emerged from its de- 
pression in. 1924. In a recent article 
in The Saturday Evening Post, E. G. 
Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
comments on this fact, and says it is 
largely due to the generally steady- 
ing influence of “hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing.” 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the Ford five-day week rep- 
resents a permanent change, or has 
followed a reduction in sales of Ford 
automobiles, while some of the com- 
petitors have enlarged their output. 


Per Capita Output Increasing 


As far back as dependable records 
are available the. trend of employ- 
ment has closely paralleled that of 
production. This was accepted as nat- 
ural, on the assumption that a given 
labor force was necessary to produce 
a certain output. From 1900 to 1914 
the relationship was striking, but 
during the last decade, and partic- 
ularly in the last two or three years, 
a change has come. The general aver- 
age of manufacturing production has 
been rising, but the average industrial 
employment has failed to keep pace. 

According to the conference board’s 
studies, the first definite evidence of 
materially increased per capita pro- 


because of depression in that year, 
but in 1925 the evidence became so 
clear as to set at rest any doubts. 
With production rising and remain- 
ing well above 1924 levels, no corre- 
sponding increase in employment oc- 
curred, 


Average production -for the year, 
1925, was 10.8 per cent higher than in 
1924, according to the department 
of commerce, and yet employment 
showed no _ corresponding increase. 
The conference board’s figures indi- 
cate that industrial employment in 
1925 averaged only 3 per cent high- 
er than in 1924, while figures com- 
puted by the bureau of labor statis- 
tics show even less increase. In 
other words, 10 per cent greater pro- 
duction was accomplished with a hard- 
ly perceptible increase in man power. 

The high rate of production con- 
tinued into the early months of 1926, 
but at the same time a marked in- 
crease in employment was noticeable. 
The inference is that up to a certain 
point industry has made it possible 
through greater operating efficiency 
to increase production without a com- 
mensurate increase in man_ power, 
but that when this point has been 
reached further production increases 
can be accomplished only by an in- 
crease in employment relatively great- 
er than in the early stages of ex- 
pansion. 

This experience suggests that Ford’s 
five-hour day has not received its 
real test. But having committed him- 
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self to the five-day week the sched- 
ule probably will be adhered to; the 
needs of increasing production can be 
met largely with employment of ad- 
ditional men. He believes in work- 
ing his machines to the limit, while 
conserving the human element. He is 
in favorable position to accomplish 
his object as he has control over his 
working forces. The five-day week in 
some industries dominated by trade 
unions, with arbitrary restrictions on 
production, might prove disastrous. 


Certain leaders in the American 
Federation of Labor have been per- 
sistent in their efforts for a five- 
day week, and now have seized on the 
Ford experiment as an argument. 


Such proposals have been part of 
demands made in the building trades 
in Cleveland and elsewhere, and have 
led to strikes: The painters’ union 
in Cleveland was on strike for sev- 
eral months early this year, for a 
five-day week, and an increase in 
wages, and the union was defeated. 
The increase in wages would have off- 
set the loss of four hours work for 
them each week. Wherever the de- 
mand has been made for a _ reduc- 
tion from 44 hours to 40 per week 
in the building trades, it has been 
accompanied with a request for more 
money. This assumes that the union 
members would do as much in 40 
hours as they formerly accomplished 
in 44, something which employers con- 
tend is impossible under the trades 
union system. 

In the metal trades, where labor 
relations have been peaceful for sev- 
eral years, the week’s schedule is 
52 to 54 hours. In foundries the week 
generally is 44 to 48 hours. The aver- 
age for all wage earners in Class I 
railroads is 49.5 hours, having been 
reduced 10 hours a week in the span 
of ten years. 

Ford’s announcement of a minimum 


wage of $5 for his eight-hour day 
workmen 12 years ago created a sen- 
sation. At that time the general wage 
for similar work was $2.50 to $3. 
Ford was criticized for “demoraliz- 
ing” the labor market. Tens of thou- 
sands of workmen flocked to Detroit 
to get jobs. 

The new announcement of a five- 
day week does not carry as clear a 


statement with respect to wages. They 
are to be adjusted according to indivi- 
dual merit. If Ford pays as much for 
five days work as he formerly did for 
six the effect would be similar to 
increasing wages 16 per cent. 

The St. Globe-Democrat of 
Sept. 26 carries a copyright article 
accrediting to Ford a long statement 
regarding his nee 

“Does this mean?” he 


Louis 


was asked, 
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DECREASE 


IN LENGTH OF WORKING WEEK, AS SHOWN BY UNITED STATES 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


“that your present minimum wage of 
$6 a day will become a fraction over 
$7 a day—that is, the minimum for 
five days’ work will still be $36, just 
as it was for six days?” 

“We are now working out the wage 
schedules,” Ford is quoted as say- 


ing. “We have stopped thinking in 
terms of minimum wage. That be- 
longs to yesterday before we quite 


knew what paying high wages meant. 
Now so few people get the minimum 
wage that we do not bother about it 
at all. We try to pay a man what he 
is worth.” 

Ford is quoted further as saying: 

“The country is ready for the five- 
day week. It is bound to come through 
all industry. The short week is bound 
to come because without it the coun- 
try will not be able to absorb its pro- 
duction and stay prosperous. 


“The harder we crowd business 
for time, the more efficient it be- 
comes. The more well-paid leisure 
workmen get, the greater becomes 
their wants. 

“The industry of the country could 
not long exist if factories generally 
went back to the ten-hour day, be- 


cause the people would not have time 
to consume the goods produced. 

“Just as the eight-hour day opened 
our way to prosperity so the five-day 
week will open our way to still greater 
prosperity. 

“Twenty years ago introducing the 
five-day week generally would have 
made for poverty and not for wealth. 
Five years ago introducing the five- 
dey week would have had the same 
result. The hours of labor are reg- 
ulated by the organization of work and 


by nothing else. It is the rise of the 
great corporation with its ability to use 
power, to use accurately designed ma- 
chinery and generally to lessen the 
wastes of time, material and human 
energy that made it possible to bring 
in the eight-hour day. Further prog- 
ress along the same lines has made 
it possible to bring in the five-day 
week. The progression has been a 
natural one.” 


Builds Largest Single- 


Cylinder Generator 

What is claimed to be the world’s 
largest single-cylinder, single-flow 
steam turbine, rated at 63,000 kilo- 
watts, or 84,000 horsepower, is being 
built by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Ce., Boston. It 
is to be installed in the new Edgar 
generating station of the company 
at Weymouth. . 

The machine will operate at 350 
pounds steam pressure and 725 de- 
grees Fahr., with exhaust pressure at 
l-inch absolute. It will drive a 60,- 
000-kilowatt main generator and a 
3000-kilowatt auxiliary service gener- 
ator. Generation will be at 14,000 
volts and 60 cycles, at 1800 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Carnegie Steel Co. is asking Zed- 
eral permission to make a change in 
the channel of the Mahoning river 
2% miles north of the Trumbull 
and Mahoning county line in Liberty 
and Weathersfield townships, Trum- 
bu!l county, Ohio, 27.4 miles above the 
mouth of the river. 
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New Steel Withstands 
Fast Machining 


A new steel susceptible to heat 
treatment in which good forging and 
case-hardening properties are com- 
bined with machinability has been de- 
veloped by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh as mentioned in the 
Aug. 26 issue of IRon Trapp Review, 
The new steel is manufactured by the 
open-hearth process and is a result of 
an effort to produce a low-cost metal 
for use in the fabrication of machin- 
ery. 

The new metal is said to develop a 
hard wear-resisting outer free 
from soft spots, to have a tough but 


case 





IM- 


FIG. 1 
BEDDED IN CARBURIZING COMPOUND 


SAMPLES OF NEW STEEL 


ductile inner core, and, to withstand 
fast machining. The new steel is ap- 
plicable to moving parts or other 
parts subjected to wear, repeated 
shocks and high stresses such as air- 
planes, motor cars, trucks, household 
machines, and machinery in the print- 
ing, textile, railroad, woodworking, 
chemical, glass, and mining industries, 
etc. In the automotive industry its 
application includes all machined and 
forged parts, bolts, transmission spline 
shafts, chains, valve stems, etc. Sam- 
ples of the steel imbedded in a car- 
burizing compound are: shown in Fig. 
1. In Fig. 2 the specimen at the right 


shows a uniform case; at the left a 
fibrous structure; and at the center, 
a hard case and ductile core. 


Reports on Sieve Tests 


A bulletin entitled “A Study of 
Sieve Specifications” issued 
by the bureau of Wash- 
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has been 
standards, 




















FIG. 2--A UNIFORM CASE IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT AND THE FIBROUS STRUCTURE 
AT THE LEFT. THE HARDNESS OF CASE AND DUCTILITY OF CORE IS 
SHOWN IN THE CENTER 


ington, to point out the desirability of 
changes in the specifications of Unit- 
ed States standard sieve series. Since 
the wire diameter have 
only a secondary effect in actual siev- 
ing, tolerance in this respect has been 
allowed. The relation of other meas- 
ured dimensions of sieve cloth to the 
sieving also is discussed. Copies of 
this bulletin may be obtained for five 
cents each from the government print- 
ing office, Washington. 


appears to 


Issues List of Products 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
maintained by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Chicago has issued 
recently a list of inspected gas, oil 


and miscellaneous appliances. For 
convenient reference an alphabetical 
arrangement has been followed 


throughout in compiling the list, each 
product is followed by the name of 
its manufacturer. Appliances and ma- 
terials which have been investigated 
for fire hazard are preceded in the 
list by the word “Fire’’, an those in- 
vestigated for both fire and accident 
are so indicated. Data regarding 
acetylene generators, gasoline pumps 
and oil burners comprise the greater 


part of the booklet. 


Urges Contract Buying of 
Coal Supplies 


A severe winter would cause a coal 
shortage and high prices, L. W. Wal- 
of Washington, executive secre- 
the American Engineering 
council, declares in a urg- 
ing the public to heed the advice of 
engineers storage. A 
nationwide survey by a committee of 
the council headed by W. L. Abbott, 
Chicago, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
showed, according to Mr. Wallace, that 


lace 
tary of 
statement 


and resort to 


famine conditions could be eliminated 
if consumers stored coal. 

The coal storage committee of the 
American Engineering council affer 
an exhaustive investigation in which 


seasonally 


more than four hundred engineers in 
leading industrial centers took part, 
has recommended and urged that all 
coal consumers purchase their coal on 
annual contracts for yearly require- 
ments with a provision that the coal 
be delivered monthly in equal allot- 
ments. The committee further urges 
that consumers provide necessary stor- 
age facilities to meet the terms of 
such contracts. 

The purchase of coal on this basis 
should result in both definite produc- 
tion schedules and lower prices. 


Furnace Campaign Ends 


Blast furnace “B” of the Mayville 
Iron Co., Mayville, Wis., subsidiary of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., recently was blown 
out after being in continuous opera- 
tion for over seven years, during 
which period approximately 1,000,000 
tons of iron was produced. The stack 
now is being remodeled and enlarge 
provided with new gas-cleaning 
equipment, electric bell rigs, ete. 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland 
have been awarded the contract for 
the new construction. 


and 


Set Date for Loan Hearing 


A hearing on the application of the 
receiver of the Hadfield-Penfield Steel 
Co., Bucyrus, O., for permission to 
borrow $250,000 will be held in the 
United States district Cleve- 
land Oct. A 
Sept. 17, and the court ordered a con- 

the protect 
The said to be 

payment of 


court in 
receiver was appointed 
tinuance of business to 
creditors. loan is 
for 


labor, taxes and other expenses. 


needed material, 


In the spring of 1863 W. F. Durfee 
established a well-equipped laboratory 
with the experimental 
steelworks at Wyandotte, 
Mich., which is believed to have been 
the first chemical laboratory connected 
with any steelworks in this country, if 
not in the world. 


in connection 
bessemer 
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T ONE of the malleable sessions of the con- 
A vention of the American Foundrymen’s 
association held last week at Detroit, those 

who attended witnessed the strange spectacle of 
a group of leading metallurgists discussing mal- 
leable from the standpoint of competition with 


other products. 


Their interest in the marketing and distribu- 
fas prompted, in 


tion phases of their business 
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this instance, by a paper by H. A. Schwartz, 
manager of research, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. The paper is presented 
in abstract herewith because it represents the 
first important approach to a study of the mal- 
leable industry from an angle heretofore neglected. 


It is a plea to give the customer what he needs 


foundrymen. 


7 


and teems with constructive ideas for malleable 


TELUS LLU el 


What Kind of Malleable Cast Iron 


Does Customer W ant? 


malleable .castings, as measured 


Sat 1904 the tensile strength of 
by thé American 


Society of 


Testing Mi#t@tials specifications, has 
increased ‘frst 40,000 pounds per 
square inch™to 50,000 pounds per 


square inch, atid the elongation from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent. These changes 
were in large part motivated from 
within the malleable foundries, and 
it may be doubted whether the con- 
suming interests did more than ac- 
quiesce in the acceptance of a superior 
material, 

The economic desirability of these 
changes, irrespective of their cause, 
may be measured by the degree in 
which they increased the application 
of this product in the industries, or 
permitted a reduction in weight and 
hence of total cost of existing malle- 
The author is not dis- 
priori grounds 
did necessarily 


able articles. 
admit on a 
economies 


posed to 
that such 
follow. 

The inarticulateness of the consum- 
ing interests in this regard is re- 
grettable, for a clear recognition by 
consumer and producer alike, of what 
properties are desired in a given prod- 
uct, is the first necessity of a satis- 
factory relationship. later, 
the user’s requirements find expression 
in the form of specifications, formally 
or tacitly understood, under which he 
orders, and accepts material. 

It would that no 
requirement should be so incorporated 
which does not raise the useful value 
of the material more than its cost, 
for otherwise the product will, de- 
servedly or not, fall into disuse. 

It seems equally self-evident that 
only such requirements should be in- 


Sooner or 


seem axiomatic 
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cluded as are necessary, and sufficient 
for the description of the properties 
for which the material is used, Ad- 
ditional ‘needless limitations increase 
cost without increasing value, and so 
violate the first principle laid down. 
Furthermore, it will be agreed, that 
any tests applied should measure, 
so far as possible, directly, the actual 
properties for which the material is 
valued, and that indirect tests should 
be employed only when accurately re- 
producible methods exist for direct 
measurement. 

It will be readily granted that the 
calculation of the stresses in even a 
relatively simple casting, and under 
the simplest of load conditions, is be- 
yond the limits of our present en- 
gineering knowledge. Consequently, 
no engineer is able to define upon a 
purely academic basis just what re- 
fit a theoretical ma- 
terial for an intended use. 

Specifications can not, and should 
not be set up upon such a founda- 
tion. Their requirements are proper- 
ly to be interpreted as a statement 
of the quality of a material known 
by experience to satisfactorily serve 
its purpose. They then serve as a 
means of determining whether other 
lots, purporting to be identical, are 
of equal quality. 


quirements will 


What the Consumer Desires 


Malleable castings are an article of 
manufacture because they possess a 
combination of strength, ductility, im- 
pact and fatigue resistance and ma- 
chinability, which renders them more 
useful, cost considered, for certain 
purposes than their possible substi- 
tutes. With certain specialties as ex- 


ceptions, the consumer desires to buy 
for a dollar the most he can get of 
each of these properties, 

In what terms shall he describe his 
wants in order that, upon closing a 
contract, he may be assured that his 
minimum expectations will be real- 
ized? 

He requires assurance that: 

The metal, as cast, is of a quality 
yielding satisfactory physical proper- 
ties upon anneal, 

That each casting is completely an- 
nealed. 


That each casting is 
sound, mechanically. 

From the very fundamentals of mal- 
leable metallurgy, these three factors 
are entirely separate and distinct. 


sufficiently 


The first is a question involving 
the individual melting furnace heat 
as a unit. 

The second involves the annealing 


furnace heat as a unit, and implies a 
knowledge of the uniformity of heat 
treatment, throughout a given furnace. 
This is, perhaps, obtainable only by 
inspection of individual castings. 

The third factor is not a question 
of metallurgy, or properties of mate- 
rials, but of foundry practice. 

The logical manner of controlling 
the first variable is by suitable me- 
chanical tests, on a properly annealed 
specimen from each heat. The second 
by visual inspection of test lugs from 
each casting, if these be of fair size. 


The third by inspection of broken 
castings, or perhaps, in extremely 
critical cases, by X-ray examination 


of finished castings. 
It is to be remembered that the 
form and preparation of the test speci- 
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men is just as much an essential of 
a specification as the required values 
of the physical constants to be meas- 
ured, Test specimens are purposely 
prescribed of forms which can be 
produced with the greatest freedom 
from mechanical defects. The purpose 
is to eliminate as variables, all factors 
except the quality of the metal. 

It is not implied in any specification 
that specimens cut in various ways 
from masses of material shall be ex- 
pected to conform to the same stand- 
ards. With the exception of rolled 
rods of small cross section, where, 
from the nature of the case, speci- 
mens can be produced with only one 
location and orientation with respect 
to the material, it will never be found 
that the strength of a metallic test 
bar is independent of the size and 
location of the test specimen in rela- 
tion to the object from which it was 
cut. 

The consumer who cuts a specimen 
from a casting and finds its properties 
inferior to the requirements of a 
specification such as that of the 
A. S. T. M. has not necessarily any 
cause for eomplaint, as to the proper- 
ties of the metal. He may have 
legitimate grounds for objecting to 
the soundness, or integrity, of the 
casting if a harmful shrink is dis- 
closed as the cause of failure, or it 
may be that the casting is of such 
size and form that the unit stresses 
‘te .be- expected. in the normal speci- 
men can not be equalled. A lack of 
-understanding of these principles is a 
frequent cause of unjustifiable com- 
-plaints by the consuming interests. 

It is wisely permitted by the pres- 
ent standard specifications that metal 
rejected as apparently “under-an- 
nealed” may be reheat-treated. This 
follows quite logically from the fact 
that the metallurgy of the product 
is a two stage process, While there 
exist certain broad and definite gen- 
eral relations between the two steps, 
it would be manifestly unfair to 
condemn the entire material for a 
remediable error in the second of the 
two steps. 


How Shall the 


Consumer Describe 
Metal Desired? 


We are now confronted with the 
major question of this paper. In 
what terms shall the consumer de- 
scribe the metal of which his castings 
are made, in order that he will secure 
the most economical combination of 
the previously enumerated desiderata 


at reasonable cost and in reasonable 
time? 
It seems self-evident that the use 


of chemical specifications for a ma- 
terial of engineering construction is 
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not justifiable where the desired prop- 
erties can be measured and defined. 
Excluding the very limited applications 
of ferrous material under circum- 
stances where their chemical behavior 
determines their suitability for an in- 
tended use, there seems very little 
reason for writing a chemical specifi- 
cation. With very few exceptions, 
probably fewer than usually realized, 
the properties demanded of a metal 
can be accurately described in physic- 
al rather than chemical terms. 


Importance of Physical Requirements 


Chemical specifications are very gen- 
erally meaningless. For example, pre- 
war specifications for steel products 
commonly set a maximum sulphur 


Physical or Chemical Test; 
Which Is Better? 


T IS the author’s carefully consid- 
ered judgment that there is no 
defect in the metallurgy of malleable 
cast iron, against which the consum- 
ing interests can not more adequately 
guard themselves by physical rather 
than chemical requirements. 

Chemical composition is the chief 
corner stone of works’ control, and a 
knowledge of the chemistry of his 
processes and products the most use- 
ful guide at the command of the pro- 
ducer. The consumer, however, being 
of necessity not a specialist in any 
given raw material, is less likely to be 
sufficiently informed along these lines. 
—H. A. SCHWARTZ. 


content of 0.05 of a per cent. Extended 
investigation, motivated by war neces- 
sities, has failed to disclose, for most 
purposes, any decided superiority of 
such material over an otherwise cor- 
rect metal containing .06 of a per cent 
sulphur. Why then, should the na- 
tion’s industries be burdened with the 
expense involved in a reduction of the 
sulphur to the lower limit? 

A large and highly reputable auto- 
mobile manufacturuer has included in 
his specifications for malleable cast- 
ings, a minimum carbon content. It 
is known to all of us that the strength 
and ductility of malleable cast iron 
vary inversely as the carbon content. 


‘ Leaving aside the fact that the con- 


value comes peri- 


sumer’s minimum 
lously close to making it impossible 
to secure his requirements with re- 


spect to tensile strength, his chemical 


requirement operates to reduce the 
quality of material which may. be 
furnished him under his _ specifica- 


tions, by limiting the quality of ma- 


terial “which is admissible thereun- 
der. 

We are left, with the opportunity 
of describing quantitatively the phys- 
ical properties required in a casting. 
Theoretically, it should be possible to 
describe, in quantitative terms, all 
the properties desired in the material 
to be used for a given purpose. Prac- 
tically, this is but a vision and far 
beyond the limitations set by our pres- 
ent engineering knowledge, both with 
respect to testing, and design. 

Even if sufficient knowledge were 
secured, the execution of a _ multi- 
plicity of tests would be so wasteful 
of time and money as to be econ- 
omically unsound. The problem is 
then to select one, or at most, a few 
tests, simple and accurate of execu- 
tion, which may be considered a mea- 
sure of conformity of the product 
to an established standard. The tensile 
properties of materials have come to 
be adapted very generally for this 
purpose, largely because of the rela- 
tive simplicity of their determination. 


Fatigue And Impact Tests 


Many engineers’ have expressed 
themselves as being ‘uninterested in 
the tensile strength of the metal in 
the malleable castings they buy. 
Strictly speaking, this attitude is 
justifiable, although they probably 
are interested in many cather proper- 
ties which are found in metal of sat- 


isfactory tensile properties. It is 
however, incontrovertible that tests 
regarding the behavior of malle- 


able castings under fatigue or impact 
would form a much more direct mea- 
sure of the materials’ utility than do 
static tension tests. The same may 
be said of any other materials to be 
used in machine parts or elsewhere, 
under conditions of variable load. 

Tests of this character have not, 
as yet, been standardized sufficiently 
to commend them generally as a basis 
for the acceptance or rejection of 
a material. They may, however, be 
expected to grow in favor as they be- 
come better understood. It is by no 
means unlikely that some form of 
impact test, such as the Charpy, may 
come into more extended use for 
various materials in the future. 

The Walker wedge test, constituted 
an attempt in this general direc- 
tion. It found but little permanent 
favor because it became evident that 
the test was not strictly reproducible. 
This is a criticism of this particular 
form of test, and of the apparatus 
for its execution. A sufficiently sim- 


ple impact test, capable of accurate 
have 


reproduction, might prove to 
great utility. 


(To Be Concluded) 
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One Unit of the 


Henry Ford purchased from the 

government 199 steel vessels of 
the laid up emergency. fleet and the 
salvaging operations are in full swing. 
The present rapidity of scrapping ex- 
ceeds the most optimistic predictions 
in which it was expected to cut up 
one ship every three days. For the 
two weeks ending Sept. 15, in ten 
working days, six complete ships 
were scrapped. 

The purchaser in this case seems 
happy in his task and entirely con- 
tented with his bargain. It 
in an article of this nature to attempt 
a psychological analysis but it seems 
evident that Ford’s reward will be 
one of satisfaction in having accom- 
plished a most difficult and intricate 
piece of work in a thoroughly work- 
manlike manner and that as a result 
he has been able to salvage and put 
to good use the products of man’s 
mind and labor. It is as if. he were 
satisfying an abhorrence of waste by 
stepping into the breach and stemming 
it with the ardor of a crusader, and 


L: IS now more than a year since 


at the same time perhaps. uncon- 
sciously driving home a lesson in 
morals. 


Time Limit Specified 


A contract executed Aug. 18, 1925, 
between the United States shipping 
board and the Ford Motor Co. called 
for delivery to the latter, on payment 
of $1,697.470 in cash of 199 steel ships 
“where is’ the pur- 
pose of scrapping within a specified 
time of something less than two years. 


and “as is” for 
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for Idle Ships to Scrap 
at River Rouge 
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Laid Up 
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Salvages Three Ships 
Every Five Days 


RETURN to the government of 

less than one cent on the dol- 
lar from the sale of 199 steel ves- 
sels of its laid up emergency fleet 
would hardly strike the average citi- 
zen as a brilliant stroke of business. 
And still that is just what it was 
for the government. As a result of 
the sale of these vessels for scrap 
to Henry Ford, $1,697,470 in actual 
cash has been recovered into the 
treasury of the United States and a 
further considerable sum, equal to the 
continued cost of caretaking, or sink- 
ing or other means of disposal, may 
rightfully be credited to this under- 
taking. 


In_ this by A. H. 
Jansson, editor of Marine Review, 
Cleveland, is told how Ford prepared 
to meet his task, how he met it and 
how he succeeded in scrapping six 
complete ships in ten working days, 
a record which appears most remark- 
able. From June 1 to Sept. 22, 33 ves- 
sels were completely scrapped. Twelve 
are in process of scrapping at all 
It appears that if the pres- 
ent rate of operations continue, it is 
reasonable to expect that the entire 
program will be completed by the 
fall of 1927. These and many other 
interesting facts are to be found in 
Mr. Jansson’s 


article, written 


times. 


comprehensive article 
on the operations at River Rouge. 
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Fleet Anchored in the James River in Virginia 


The hulls had to be scrapped and 
could not be converted to any navig- 
able use and any machinery salvaged 
could not be sold and if not scrapped 
could only be used in conjunction with 
the purchaser’s own enterprises. 

Of the 199 vessels sold to Ford for 
scrapping, 149 were “Lakers” and the 
remaining 50 were what is known 
as the “Submarine” boat type. The 
“Lakers,” so called because they were 
all built in shipyards located on the 
Great Lakes, are of approximately 
identical dimensions and arrange- 
ment, limited in length and beam to 
Welland canal size. With slight vari- 
ations the dimensions are: length 
overall 261 feet, length between per- 
pendiculars, 251 feet, beam molded 
43 feet 6 inches and depth 22 feet 6 
inches to 28 feet 2 inches. They are 
coal burners of three island, single 
deck, single screw cargo type and 
have three. cylinder reciprocating en- 
gines of about 1000 to 1400 indicated 
horsepower and two scotch boilers. 
The deadweight varies from a mini- 
mum of 3280 tons to a maximum of 
4155 tons. These vessels were built 
during 1918 and 1919 largely by the 
old established yards such as _ the 
American Ship Building Co., the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, Toledo 
Shipbuilding Co. and Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co. 


Turbine Drive Used 


The 50 ships of the “Submarine” 
boat type were built during 1918, 
1919 and 1920 by the Submarine Boat 
Corp. at Newark, N. J. These ves- 
sels are 335 feet 6 inches in length 
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overall, 324 feet in length between 
perpendiculars, 46 feet in beam and 
28 feet 6 inches in depth. They are 
oil burners of three island, single 
deck (with ’tween deck beams in Nos. 
1 and 4 holds), single screw cargo 
type and have Westinghouse turbines 
with gear reduction of 1440 shaft 
horsepower and two Babcock & Wil- 
cox water tube boilers. The dead- 
weight varies from 5085 to 5340 tons, 
though they are of identical design. 





METHODS OF 


TRYING OUT NOVEL 
THE 


AIDED BY HYDRAULIC JACK UNDER PLATES—UPPER RIGHT—JAN. 
JAN. 20, 
SIDES AT SIX FEET SPACING BY SPECIAL ROLLER 


FORCE APPLIED—LOWER LEFT— 
LOWER RIGHT—SLITTING HULL 
TO CRANE FALLS. AT LAPS 


It was a part of the terms of the 
contract that the vessels were to 
turned over to the purchaser at their 
respective anchorages. The number 
in each class and location was speci- 


be 


fied. Of the 149 “Lakers” of various 
classes 90 were laid up at Norfolk, 
Va., 9 at Hog Island, Pa., 14 at 
Jones’ Point, N. Y., on the Hudson, 
7 at Staten Island, N. Y., 9 at 


at Mobile, Ala., and 
18 at New Orleans. Of the 50 “Sub- 
marine” type, 19 were laid up at 
Norfolk, Va., 12 at Hog Island, Pa., 
16 at Jones’ Point, N. Y., on the 
Hudson, and 3 at Staten Island, N. Y. 

With winter coming and the close 
of navigation approaching on the 
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Orange, Texas, 2 


SSE ner rn ——- 


SCRAPPING ON 
FORDSON PLANT, DETROIT—UPPER LEFT—PHOTO TAKEN JAN. 7 


AND THROUGH RIVET 


Great Lakes it was most important 
to get at least one vessel through to 
Detroit so that experiments in scrap- 
ping could be carried on in order to 
determine the best methods and what 
equipment would be necessary. The 
LAKE FONDULAC was therefore with- 
drawn from the fleet at New York, 
Nov. 9, 1925, and after the necessary 
reconditioning to permit steam on 
one boiler and the use of the steer- 


ing gear, pumps, winches and wind- 





ram in conjunction with hooking the 
crane falls to a corner of the deck 
plate and so ripping it off the beams, 
was tried. Special knives attached 
to the crane falls were used for slit- 
ting the hull side plates vertically. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
some of these operations and the re- 
sults. The vertical cutter worked 
well but it depends upon a clear un- 
obstructed wall structure. The rip- 
ping off of plates produced annoying 





HEADS A THICKNESS OF TWO 
lass, with not a day to spare in order 
to get through, left the Ford plant 
at Kearny, N. J., Nov. 15, 1925, in 
light condition towed by one of the 
Ford tugs. She encountered heavy 
weather on the way and arrived safely 
at the Fordson plant, Fordson, Mich., 
Dec. 17. 


Special Devices Employed 


No time was lost in beginning the 


experiment of scrapping. With his 
well known reluctance to accept cus- 
tomary methods as necessarily the 


best Ford tried out some of his own. 


He wanted to reduce torch cutting 
to a minimum. . Pressure exerted un- 
der decks by a powerful hydraulic 


THE FIRSTVESSEL OF THE FLEET, THE LAKE FONDULAC, BROUGHT TO 

1926, RIPPING DECK PLATES OFF WITH CRANE FALLS 

16, 1926—TWISTED AND TORN DECK PLATES SHOW GREAT 

1926—SLITTING TOP SIDES OF HULL WITH HOOK KNIFE ON CRANE FALLS— 


CUTTER IN A HEAVY FRAME ATTACHED 


INCHES WAS SHEARED IN THIS MANNER 
distortions which rendered difficult 
the further reduction in size of the 
scrap. 

In the meantime plans were being 
carried out for a substantial dock 
along the entire length of the side 


of the slip directly across from the 
ore dock. Three of railroad 
tracks and a of widely spaced 
rails including a third rail for gantry 
cranes were laid down. Feeder tracks 
joining with those on the dock were 
built giving connection with the large 
new open-hearth furnaces and to near 
and distant storage sectors. Through- 
out the winter and spring while study- 
ing the scrapping problem in detail 
and experimenting in every conceiva- 


sets 


=ot 
set 
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with the LAKE FONDULAC, 


ble way 
the question of equipment to carry 
out operations on a large scale was 
carefully considered. 


It is now necessary to consider 
briefly what was going on during 
this time at the three Atlantic coast 


shipyards given contracts to carry 
out certain scrapping operations. 


According to the plan each of these 
yards were to scrap only the “Sub- 


marine” type of boats into sizes 
suitable for loading in “Lakers” 
the latter when loaded to be towed 
to Detroit by Ford tugs. The Fed- 


eral Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Kearny, N. J., began scrapping oper- 
ations on the “Submarine” type boat 
OPEQUAN Nov. 18, 1925, and on the 
LAKE CANDELARIA (an experiment 
on this type and the only “Laker” 
scrapped by a coast yard) Nov. 24, 
1925. Scrapping of “Submarine” type 
boats by the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., Chester, Pa., and by the 
Southern Shipyard Co., Newport 
News, Va., also commenced during the 
winter and is now under. way. 
There is nothing unusual about 
the methods employed. All the de- 
tachable parts are removed and then 
acetylene burners are used to cut up 
the steel structure which is loaded 
into waiting “Lakers.” The machin- 
ery of all kinds is salvaged intact. 
When the hull has been cut down to 
near the double bottom, this part is 
towed on a marine railway or into 
dry dock for final cutting up. Up to 
the middle of September of this year 
the Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
had completely cut up seven vessels 
and there are four in process, the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
five vessels completely and six in 
process, and .the Southern Shipyard 
Co., five vessels completely and four 
in process. 


Operates Locomotive Cranes 


By June 1, 1926, four 60-ton stand- 
ard gage locomotive cranes had been 
purchased and were in_ operation. 
Each crane has a 60-foot lattice boom. 
Air brakes are applied on all eight 
wheels, and there are special combina- 
tion beam and roller type outriggers. 
The lifting capacity for a 16-foot radi- 
us is 120,000 pounds; for a 25-foot 
radius .74,000 pounds; and for a 60- 
foot radius 20,000 pounds, in each case 
without outriggers. Five gantry type 
cranes were bought. They are 35-ton, 
8-wheel, 5-motor, variable radius gan- 
try cranes with main and auxiliary 
hoists and traveling and rotating su- 
perstructure. The capacity is 35 
tons at a 20-foot radius and 15 tons 
at a 55-foot radius. while the auxiliary 
hoist capacity is 3 tons. These eranes 
are of the customary shipyard type. 
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Each crane is equipped with two 85- 
horsepower 550 revolutions per minute 
direct-current motors and three 25- 
horsepower 725 revolutions per min- 
ute direct-current motors. 


As a remarkably fine working ma- 
chine the locomotive wrecking crane 
of 200-tons capacity mounted on two 
6-wheel trucks, is of special interest. It 
is capable of easily lifting the entire 
main engine, weighing 75 tons, or a 
boiler, weighing over 50 tons, intact 
from its foundation in the ship’s hold 
and placing it on a_ specially built 
flat car. The time required to lift 
one engine and two boilers from a 
ship and placing all of them on flat 
cars averages 1% hours. As it travels 
on the standard gage track it can 
readily be moved to any part of the 
storage sector and can unload boilers, 
and engines from flat cars and place 
them in position for storage. This 
powerful crane has been designed for 
the heaviest class of railroad wreck- 
ing service and provides the maximum 
lifting capacity obtainable in the lo- 








CELLULAR DOUBLE 
WIDE AND THE FULL 


WIDTH OF THE SHIP, 


way of the dock at the point where 
the industrial wrecker operates re- 
quired 88 piling driven into the 
ground and tied together with con- 
crete. Each piling is estimated to 
hold a load of 25 tons. There is a 
























BOTTOMS ARE CUT BY THE TORCH INTO SECTIONS 6 FEET 


42 TO 44 FEET. AT FIRST THESE 


SECTIONS WERE INSERTED IN LADLES OF MOLTEN PIG IRON, BUT WERE 
FOUND TOO LONG TO BE ABSORBED. ABSORPTION WAS COMPLETE WHEN 


THE 
WHAT SEVERE. 
BLE BOTTOMS ARE 

IN THE 


BEST RESULTS 


comotive type of crane. It is pro- 
vided with Westinghouse air brakes, 
telescopic outriggers and is fitted 
with a boom 50 feet long to main 
hoist pin with an 8-foot extension to 
the auxiliary hoist pin. The lifting 
capacity with outriggers in place is 
200,000 pounds at a 30-foot radius 
and 160,000 pounds at 35-foot radius. 
The weight of this crane ready to 
operate is 366,000 pounds. It is 
operated by steam. The foundation in- 


SECTIONS WERE CUT IN HALF, 
ARE OBTAINED WHEN 
CUT INTO THREE 
LADLE AS SHOWN 


ACTION WAS SOME- 
THE DOU- 
AND INSERTED 


BUT THE 


PIECES 


maximum reaction at the end of the 
center outrigger, 13 feet from the 
center of the crane, of 350,000 
pounds. 

Another very special and interest- 
ing piece of equipment is the dry- 
dock moored at the extreme far end 
of the slip and used for the final 
step in scrapping ships. This dry- 
dock was designed and constructed by 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit, and was delivered to the 
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Fordson plant June 5, 1926. It was 
ordered on March 22. The weight 
of the drydock is approximately 500 
tons and the lifting capacity is an 
equal amount. It is built in one sec- 
tion, the length of the pontoon be- 
ing 250 feet, depth 5 feet, length of 
side walls 150 feet, width of side 
walls 5% feet and depth of side walls 
12% feet. It is built of 12%%-pound 
steel plate throughout with transverse 


floors of 14-pound plate every 25 
feet. 
This drydock may be rebuilt to 


handle commissioned ships within its 
capacity by adding approximately 30 
feet in length to the present side 
walls and 10 feet in height for the 





company decided to install an oxygen 
plant capable of producing 2000 cubic 
feet of oxygen per hour at a purity 
of 99.5 per cent. In the meantime 
entirely successful experiments were 
carried out using coke oven gas of 
which there was a plentiful supply 
within the yard itself. The oxygen 
plant was completely erected ready 
for operation on June 6. - The plant 
was furnished and installed complete 
in every way in the 14-inch steel mill 
building at the Fordson plant. The 
manufacture of oxygen consists of ex- 
tracting oxygen from the air by the 
liquifaction process. The air is liqui- 
fied and the nitrogen is first allowed 
to evaporate. It consists chiefly of 


and the piping, valves, fittings, gages 
and safety devices necessary for 
proper operation. 


Manifold Line Provided 


Pipe lines of oxygen, coke-oven 
gas and compressed air run along the 
outer side of the entire length of the 
new dock provided for the scrapping 
operations. There are frequent con- 
nections to these pipe lines from 
which rubber hose may be run on 
board of all of the different vessels 
(and there is room for 10 in line) in 
varying stages of the process of 
scrapping. Two heavy-duty plate and 
scrap shears, and an Alligator shear 
are installed in the open-hearth build- 











SHIP SCRAPPING OPERATIONS AT THE FORDSON PLANT, 
AT THE NEW DOCK IN VARIOUS STAGES OF DISMANTLING. 
MAIN DECK FROM SIDE TO SIDE 


THE 


‘length of the present side walls. It 
is estimated that it will cost about 
$27,000 to make the changes so that 
it will be suitable for commissioned 
ships after the ship scrapping has 
been completed. In its present con- 
dition it takes two hours to sink the 
dock to the 4-foot level. By the time 
the last piece is off the drydock the 
dock is partially submerged. With 
one of the ship bottoms in the dry- 
dock the time required to raise the 
dock is 1% hours. It can be said 
that men are working on the hull 
bottom by the time it is out of the 
water. 


Make Own Oxygen 


torch is one of the 
major operations in the ship scrap- 
ping program. At first bottles of 
oxygen and acetylene gas were used. 
To reduce the cost and to make the 
supply of gas and oxygen as conven- 
ient and flexible as possible the Ford 


Cutting by 
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FORDSON, MICH. 


AT THE RIGHT 


the following items: two steel low 
pressure purifying towers; one four- 
stage compressor; one steel solution 
mixing tank; one four-stage com- 
pressor; one steel oil separator cyl- 
inder with valve; one air drying 
and purifying battery consisting of 
eight high pressure seamless drawn 
steel cylinders, one steel high pres- 
sure air filter cylinder; one _ rec- 
tifying column constructed of an outer 
steel shell with spiral copper coils; 
one thawing coil and steel container; 
one oxygen meter for a maximum 
flow of 2500 cubic feet per hour; one 
gas holder with capacity for 1500 
cubic feet of oxygen, constructed of 
3/16-inch steel braced with 2-inch 
angles; one high pressure oxygen 
compressor to compress 3500 cubic 
feet of oxygen to 150 atmospheres; 
one charging manifold of 20 connec- 
tions with control gage, check valve, 
shut-off valves and connecting piping 
of nigh pressure copper construction 


IN SECTIONS 6 FEET LONG 


EJ 
AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN A LINE OF SHIPS 
IS SHOWN THE OPERATION OF CUTTING 
FORE AND AFT 


ing for cutting up steel to charging 
box size. Another 1000-ton shear of 
special design to be operated by 
steam and hydraulic power is now 
being built for installation in the 
same building. This shear is de- 
signed to crush and cut the double 
bottom sections thus obviating the 
necessity of cutting these sections by 
torch to plate scrap. 

On May 31, when the LAKE ELIza- 
BETH and LAKE FRENCHTON (the 
first two this year) arrived at the 
Fordson plant, everything therefore, 
was practically complete for begin- 
ning scrapping in an orderly, sys- 
tematic and rapid manner. The stage 
was set and the actors were ready 
to go on with their various acts. We 
shall now see how well this program 
has progressed up to the present time. 
The LAKE FONDULAC, the first ship 
of the fleet arrived at Detroit on 
Dec. 17, 1925, and after having been 
thoroughly experimented upon was 
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completely scrapped on June 15, 1926, 
an elapsed time of 180 days. The 
LAKE FRENCHTON, arrived May 31, 
and was completely scrapped June 
29, an elapsed tim@ of 29 days. The 
LAKE ELIZABETH arriving on the 
same day was completely scrapped 
July 1, an elapsed time of 31 days. 
From the beginning of operations this 
year one vessel was scrapped every 
two days and later (during Septem- 
ber) the time was reduced to three 
vessels completely scrapped each five 
working days. 

To keep up such a rapid pace in 
scrapping requires not only the most 
complete equipment but also system- 
atic and energetic methods of control 
and supervision. Ten hulls are con- 
stantly in process of dismantling on 
their way for final cutting up in 
drydock. There is also of course, 
always the remnant of one hull in 
drydock for final cutting up. 

The first step before a vessel has 
been brought into line is the removal 
of all consumable stores, then the 
hardware, furniture and other extran- 
eous materials. In the third step all 
wood such as wooden decks, wooden 
partitions, ceilings and dunnage is 
removed from the ship. The ventila- 
tors, stacks, masts, etc., are then re- 
moved. In the meantime several 
burners are employed in cutting away 
superstructure steel. The hulls are 
moved from time to time along the line, 
being further and further cut down un- 
til finally the engines and boilers are 
exposed. These are lifted out of the 
ship bodily over the side which has 
been cut down so as not to require 
too high a lift for the powerful 
wrecking crane which does this job. 
The boilers and engines, placed on flat 
cars, are then removed to storage 
sectors. 

No burner is allowed to cut any 
part of the ship before it is marked 
off by a charge man or someone 
under him. Each ship is a unit in 
itself and is in charge of one re- 
sponsible man. There is a boss burn- 
er and an assistant who has general 
supervision of the burning throughout 
the entire job. One man is in charge 
of the entire scrapping operation 
from the point of bringing the ships 
into line to the delivery of the 
scrap to the mills or to storage. 
Steel decks are burned in sections 
not over 6 feet long fore and aft 
and the full width of the ship to 
the sheer strake angles. A_ burner 
will cut such a marked section with 
the exception of a few inches here 
and there to hold the section in 
place until the crane is ready, and 
it is not completely severed until the 
crane falls have been attached. This 
prevents the possibility of any acci- 
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dent. By following the rule that no 
cuts must be made that are not 
marked and that no sections may be 
entirely severed until the crane sling is 
attached the job goes along more quick- 
ly and accidents are prevented. By 
cutting all the large areas not over 
six feet in length, the scrap can 
readily be later reduced to charging 
box size by shearing. 

As the scrap is cut free it is 
loaded into railroad cars and as 
these are filled they are switched to 
the storage yards or the steel mill. 
Along with the scrapping of the ship 
goes the unloading of the scrap from 
its holds brought in as cargo from 
the Atlantic coast yards. This scrap 
is unloaded by the gantry cranes into 
cars and sent to mill or storage. Over 
a four-day period it has been found 
that the average crane hours per day 
of 24 hours, working three shifts, is 
70.2 hours for three cranes for un- 
loading the scrap into the yards. 
There are in all 10 cranes as detailed 
above working 16 hours per day on 
the boat scrapping job along the 
wharf including the powerful locomo- 
tive wrecking crane, and three cranes 
engaged in unloading 24 hours per 
day. The accompany illustrations 
show the methods pursued. 


No Part is Wasted 


Every part of the vessel is salvaged 
in one way or another. Each vessel 
is stripped of its wood before it 
comes into line at the scrapping 
dock. A small saw mill has been 
erected at the point where the wood 
is taken off and all the odds and 
ends of small salvaged lumber enter 
this mill by a conveyor along which 
a number of men rentfove nails and 
other metal parts. In this mill the 
lumber is planed and cut to varying 
thicknesses and lengths. All of the 
cork from the refrigerating rooms is 
reclaimed, and so is asbestos and 
pipe covering. There is practically no 
cast iron scrap. Windlasses, winches, 
steering engines, pumps, dynamos 
and every bit of auxiliary machinery, 
are, like the main engine boilers, saved 
intact for future disposition. All steel 
piping is also salvaged for use as pipe. 
Nonferrous metal scrap, it is said 
amounts to about 15 tons per ship. 

The most interesting use has been 
made of the main engine unit re- 
moved from the LAKE FOoONDULAC. 
After a very thorough overhauling 
and renovating this engine and the 
two boilers making a complete unit 
was set up as shown in an accom- 
panying illustration at the Fordson 
plant. A. generator was connected 
to the engine and it is now possible 
to generate 1000 kilowatts of power 
with this unit. It is the intention to 


overhaul other units in a similar man- 
ner and to use them at different 
Ford branches for supplying power, 
this amount in many cases being 
sufficient for all the power needs of 
such branches. The contract under 
which these vessels were bought from 
the government directly prohibits the 
sale of any machinery of any de- 
scription er of any other part in its 
original state. Nothing of any de- 
scription is being sold in connection 
with this scrapping program. 

Steel scrap is being used every day 
at present to the amount of about 
400 tons in the open-hearth furnaces. 
With the mill running at full capacity 
it is expected that 800 tons of steel 
scrap a day will be used. The scrap 
is fed on a conveyor from the car to 
the shears. At the shears it is cut 
to charging box size and then lifted 
by cranes or magnets into the 
charging boxes and thus into the 
furnaces. Some scrap steel is also 
being used in the cupolas of which 
there are 33. Small quantities of 
steel is also being used by absorption 
in the molten metal drawn from the 
blast furnace before pouring into 
pigs. A better grade of pig iron is 
thus obtained. 

From June 1, up to Sept. 22, 83 
vessels have been completely scrapped 
at the Fordson plant. Twelve are in 
process of scrapping at all times. The 
rapidity with which scrapping is he- 
ing carried out has necessitated con- 
siderable attention to the towing 
schedule. The present average deliv- 
ery of vessels at Detroit is 15 per 
month and 12 vessels are at present 
being completely scrapped in four 
weeks, or in 20 working days. 

When this work is completed, over 
275,000 gross tons of heavy melting 
steel will have been salvaged, which 
after all, with all ten of the open- 
hearth furnaces working at fuil ca- 
pacity requiring 800 tons per day, 
will be sufficient at this rate for only 
344 days. There will also remain 
to the salvagor tremendous stocks of 
large reciprocating engines, turbines, 
hundreds of large scotch and water 
tube boilers, dynamos, windlasses, an- 
chors, steering engines, winches, cap- 
stans, pumps, tanks, piping, fittings, 
valves, navigating gear, port light 
frames, lumber and innumerable other 
items. 

If operations continue at the pres- 
ent rate and if weather conditions are 
not too severe it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the entire program will be 
completed by the fall of 1927. For 
the magnitude of the job, it is being 
carried on with astonishing regularity 
and speed, due no doubt to careful 
planning, completeness of equipment 
and energetic direction. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








EEPING the nation’s finger nails 
manicured is not customarily 
thought of by manufacturers of 
iron and steel factor 
in the consumption of their products. 
Although the tonnage involved js not 
heavy, the quantity of finger nail files 


products as a 


produced annually runs into large 
figures. 

It is estimated by the largest pro- 
ducer in the United States that ap- 
proximately 40 to 50 tons of steel 
is used for finger nail files and from 


20 to 25 tons for other implements 
in manicure sets. Finger nail files 
require a special steel, known as 


manicure file steel. It is a high car- 
bon, cold-rolled with 
particular care by the producer to in- 
sure a close grain structure capable 
of taking a high polish. 

The cold-rolled strip is cut first 
into convenient lengths for handling. 
This then is run through a _ punch 
press where the file is blanked, One 
press, running at high speed can 
turn out several thousand files a day. 
The files next are placed on file cut- 
ting machines, and a three-way cut 
put on each side. The machines used 
on this operation are of special make 
for finger nail file production. A two- 
way cut can be put on the file in 
one operation. 


These 


strip, prepared 


operations are made _ while 











Finger Nail Files 
HIS is the seventy-fourth of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 
The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 


ticles appearing 
are: 

Pins 

Cotton Ties 

Toya 

Spinning Rings 
Card Clothing 

Tie Plates 

Tacks 

Knives and Forks 


Surgical Instruments 


Fence Poste 
Eyeglass Cases 
Fishing Tackle 
Dental Drills 
Pocket Knives 
Rat Guards 
Snap Fasteners 
Paper Clips 
Steel Vests 
Electrical Conduit 
Radiator Furniture 
Notebooks 

Metal Beds 

Bolta and Nuts 
Metal Lath 

Tin Cans 
Umbrellas 

Steel Barrels 
Washers 

Overall Trimmings 
Bird Cages 
Turnbuckles 
Steel Derricks 
Handle Cores 
Camp Stoves 
Bottle Caps 
Artificial Limbs 


1923. Other ar- 
fortnightly since 


Pens 

Steel Wool 

License Plates 
Hypodermic Needles 
Shoe Steel 

Crushed Steel 
Skates 

Needles 

Phonograph Needles 
Golf Clubs 
Mechanical Pencils 
Burial Caskets 
Telephones 

Radio Towers 
Brushes 
Electric Bells 
Bookbinder 
Sucker Rods 
Watch Hands 
Steel Furniture 
Highway Markers 
Camp Cots 
Flexible Shaft 
Wood Pipe 
Buttons 

Sheet Metal Screws 
Rivets 

Billboards 

Razor Blades 
Metal Strapping 
Lace Tips 

Oil Cups 
Ventilators 

Toy Autos 

Safes 


Scissors 


Wire 


Shears 








the steel is in its 
Next the 
taken to the hardening 


blanked 


original temper. 
and cut files are 


process. This 





consists of a bath in a hot cyanide 


solution lasting about a minute. Two 
files at a time are hardened by one 


operator, the two coming out fastened 
in the same hardened cyanide coating. 
The files next are tempered in electric 
ovens, after the cyanide deposit has 
been cleaned. 


After the 


been 


hardening and temper- 


ing has completed the files 


are ready for the final operations 
which consist of polishing, plating 
and buffing. Most.files are nickel 


plated on the handl@s, although some 
have a black finish®which is a rust 
preventative but not,a plating. After 
plating the files are.polished on buff- 
ing machines, wash@@sin gasoline and 
wiped. t 

Tweezers are made in similar op- 
being blanked of cold-rolled 

A spot welder is used to 
two arms of the tweezers 
The file cutters are not 
tweezers, although a 


erations, 
strip steel. 
weld the 
together. 


used on most 


few have tip faces corrugated for 
about %-inch. This operation is per- 
formed before the welding. ‘rhe 


hardening, polishing, plating and buff- 


ing is similar to that used in produc- 


ing files. 
Although several other parts of 
manicure sets are made from steel, 


the bulk of all products are scissors, 


tweezers and finger nail files. 





PUNCH PRSSES ARE USED TO BLANK OUT THE FILES 
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Exhibits Aid Machine 


ITH the two major expositions 
f machine tools written as 


history, equipment builders 
feel encouraged with the general 
business’ situation and are _ settling 


down for a good fall 
tivity. These 


period of ac- 
exhibits came after a 


summer of good business, a summer 
in which buying dropped off less 
severely than usually is the case. 
Thus, machine tool manufacturers 
hailed September as the beginning of 
what should be 


On Sept. 7 to 10, the sixth annual 


a profitable season. 


Tool Sales 


New Haven machine tool exhibit was 
held, at New Haven, Conn., and while 
the equipment displayed was somewhat 
less extensive than that at previous 
shows, the attendance was better and 
there was a greater evidence of in- 
terest on the part of machine tool 
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No. 158 | ‘2°: 
drilling 











Machine Drills Fire Box Sections 


To meet the demand of railroad shops for 
heavier equipment, Foote-Burt Co., 
land, recently has designed a machine for 
rivet holes around locomotive fire 





<Qy> 
No. 159 


Cleve- 











Pipe Threader Takes Large Sizes 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has 
added to its line of pipe threading and 
cutting off machines a new machine of 4- 
inch capacity. The tool 


is driven by a 





box mud rings, and flue holes in boiler flue sheets. 
The long travel of the table as well as the free ad- 
justment of the spindles, allows drilling large flue 
sheets at one setting of the work. Mud rings can 
be bolted to the finished base for drilling rivet holes, 
by means of 3 T-slots running horizontally. The 
two outside table-supporting knees are fixed but the 3 
center knees are adjustable not to interfere 
with clamping the mud rings. While drilling flue 
sheets, all knees are securely dowelled in position 
and form the bearing for the table. 


SO as 








single pulley and can be converted easily to motor 
drive. The gear box contains a reversing mechanism 
operated by .a convenient lever. Front and rear 
chucks are of the 3-jaw type, the former having uni- 
versal adjustment. It is lever operated also, permit- 
ting pipe to be put in and taken out without stop- 
ping the machine. The range of 1 to 4 inches is 
covered by 2 stationary die heads, floating horizon- 
tally in a T-slot on the cross rail. All _ starting, 
stopping and reversing levers are located on the 
operating side of the machine. Eight speeds are 
supplied; carriage travel is 24 inches; floor space re- 
quired measures 4 feet 5% inches by 8 feet 6 1/16 
inches; net weight of the machine 

is about 6300 pounds. 
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users and buyers. The climax in ma- 
chinery shows, however, was found 
at Chicago, Sept. 20-24, when the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
conducted its eighth annual steel and 
machine tool exposition. About 40,- 
000 square feet of floor space at 
Municipal pier, or half of the total 
space, was devoted to the operation of 
what might to said to be the most 
complete display of metalworking 
equipment ever assembled. 


At the latter exposition some 80,- 
000 people passed through during the 
week and they were more than idle 
sightseers, as most manufacturers and 
dealers represented will attest. No 
complete census of business done at 
Chicago has been taken, but scatter- 
ing inquiries point out that much 
of the machinery was sold from the 
floor and was shipped directly to 
customers. In some cases, machines 
were sold several times. over. Like- 
wise, there is no way to determine just 
what sales were made as a result 
of the show, for many of the ma- 
chines. would have been contracted 
for regardless, but it requires no 
stretch of imagination to believe that 
the exposition had the effect to hasten 
many purchases. In other words, 
manufacturers now have on _ their 
books, orders for tools which with- 


out the show might not have been 
received until late in the year or 
early in next. Still more important 
than sales made at the exhibition, 
however, is the fact that every manu- 
facturer points with pleasure to a 
sizable prospect list from which will 
come a good portion of the business 
for months to come. 

Inasmuch as most machine tool 
builders were represented at the ma- 
chine tool shows last month, they had 
scheduled the introduction of new 
models and redesigned models in ad- 
vance of the exhibitions. Many of 
these models were described in Iron 
TRADE ReEview’s machine tool digests 
for July and August. During Septem- 
ber, relatively little new metalwork- 
ing equipment was brought out. 


Tools Mostly Single Purpose 


It appears that much of the equip- 
ment announced last month, was of a 
special or single-purpose character. 
This applies particularly to the mud- 
ring and flue-sheet drill described as No, 
158 in the accompanying digest. This 
machine is the product of the Foote- 
Burt Co. and was designed to meet 
the demand of railroad shops for 
heavier equipment required in building 
the modern larger type locomotive. 
Regularly equipped with four heads, 


the unit will drill the rivet holes 
around the fire box mud rings and 
the flue holes in boiler flue sheets. 
Each head has a drilling capacity of 
3% inches in solid steel, or 7 inches 
using a flycutter, and each is equipped 
with quick-feed changes independent 
of each other. 

The long travel of the table, the 
back and forth adjustment of the 
spindles, as well as the in and out 
adjustment of the spindles, allows the 
drilling of large flue sheets in one 
setting. The machine is so arranged 
that a pit can be placed in the floor 
flush with the front finished edge of 
the base to allow the mud rings to 
project down into while the rivet 
holes are being drilled. Great care 
was taken to make the machine as 
rigid as possible. The table has a 
working surface of 75 x 144 inches 
and is provided with an in and out 
adjustment of 60 inches. 

In No. 160 is described a new size 
of automatic vertical milling machine 
built by the Bullard Machine Tool Co. 
This tool differs from the previous 
model both in size and number of 
spindles; it has a 6-inch capacity and 
four spindles. It overall height is 
104 inches and it is contained in a floor 
space 48 inches diameter. The op- 

(Concluded on Page 959) 
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paratively small pieces 
set-up and frequent tool changes 





for loading the work. 








Vertical Miller Has Power Chuck 


Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has brought out a new 6-inch 4-spindle au- 
No. 160 tomatic miller, designed for handling com- 
for which quick 
are required. A 
feature of this tool is the power chucking device, 
a mechanism at the loading station which con- 
nects with each spindle in turn as it is presented 
By a throw of a lever in 
either direction, the work is respectively gripped or 


using several types of 
work-holding 


of 48-inch 
Swing of the work is 
10 inches horizontally 
and 5 
ly. Tool heads have 





<Qy> on the 
No. 161 | Punch 


drive. 











make of motor. 


released. The dovi22 in an inclined position. The tool is driven directly 
is suitable for cper- from the motor 
ating ecithcr standard through a leath- 
or special chucks er belt which, 
and adaptable for due to a com- 


pensating device, 


fixtures. does not require 


The machine _ stands changing at any 
104 inches high and time, whether 
occupies a floor space the press is op- 


erated in the 
usual upright po- 
sition or inclined 
to any angle up 
to the maximum 


diameter 


inches vertical- 


a vertical travel of of 40 degrees. 
5% inches and an The __ individual 
angular travel of motor drive can 
2 inches. Spindle be furnished on 
speeds range up to all presses man- 
480 revolutions per ufactured by this 
minute. company. 





Press Inclines to Forty Degrees 

Federal Press Co., Elkhart, Ind., has placed 
market an 
press fitted with individual motor 
The press can be furnished in sev- 
eral sizes and the motor drive is adapted for either 
flywheel or gear types. 
securely on the frame of the machine and can be 
supplied for the accommodation of any standard 
The bracket is fully adjustable, so 
that the motor will remain horizontal with the press 


open-back _inclinable 


Motor bracket is mounted 
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Editorials 





A. F. A. Is Industrial Asset 


HOSE who were fortunate enough to at- 
"T teaa the thirtieth annual convention of the 

American Foundrymen’s association at De- 
troit last week undoubtedly received encourage- 
ment and inspiration that will prove beneficial 
in their daily struggle with foundry problems. 
Certainly they could not have observed the large 
display of foundry equipment and supplies or 
listened to the technical papers, reports and dis- 
cussions without gaining information of definite 
practical value. 

But aside from the benefits derived by the in- 
dividual foundrymen, the importance of the 
meeting to the entire industry cannot be over- 
estimated. The better understanding resulting 
from the gathering of foundrymen from 12. na- 
tions is an asset of unusual significance. Of 
equal value is the “conciousness” of the foundry 
industry and its products induced on the minds of 
manufacturers, outside of the circle of castings 
producers, who saw or heard of the exposition 
and were impressed by its size and scope. 

The mere fact that the association has grown 
steadily through 30 years of service to its in- 
dustry, is evidence that foundrymen are in need 
of such an organization and that they appre- 
ciate what is does for them. The further fact 
that for many years the association, although 
serving in a field much more limited in scope 
than those served by other similar organiza- 
tions, has held first rank among the technical 
associations of America and Europe is a high 
compliment to its officers and continuing man- 
agement. 





Ford Experiments with Five-Day Week 


NCE more an astonishing industrial move 
has been announced by the Ford Motor 
Co. The plan as set forth by Henry Ford 
provides that workmen shall be paid wages for 
five days’ labor on a basis equivalent to six days’ 
pay. This new wage basis will become effective 
in many of the 50 diverse lines of industries 
now covered in the Ford organization. 
Effectiveness of the highly organized machin- 
ery equipment of the Ford company is possible, 
declares Mr. Ford, through being kept in opera- 
tion throughout the entire 24 hours. This is 
true in a practical way only of 18 hours out of 
the 24, according to the Ford experience, be- 
cause the rate of production sags in the remain- 


ing six hours, from midnight to 6 a. m., due to 
the human factor. Hence the machinery opera- 
tion is likely to be confined to not more than 18 
hours continuous operation in-the trades where 
the new plan is being tried out. 

The most pregnant comment on the Ford plan 
is offered by Sir James Corcoran, spokesman for 
the British Federation of Industries. He de- 
clares the Ford company’s position in industry is 
“special,” and therefore the plan may not be prac- 
tical for others to follow. That observation 
seems to sum up the ideas as expressed by many 
important American industrial leaders whose 
opinions have been sought. 

Stripped of its expressed altruism, the Ford 
scheme appears to have a practical side over- 
looked by many but effective because of the Ford 
company’s special position in industry. That side 
contemplates allowing one day each week, Sat- 
urday for instance, to the purchasing department 
and the stockroom of the Ford company to put 
itself in order for the next week’s intensive pro- 
duction. The company today is operating on a 
short-time inventory. 

Mr. Ford declares he expects no falling off in 
output of his primary production of automobiles. 
That is the crux of the entire 5-day week scheme. 
Nor does he expect his production costs will rise, 
due to further intensified production, which he 
claims possible because of the physical and mental 
recuperation of his workmen during their two 
days of inactivity. Both these factors still re- 
main to be demonstrated. 


New England Claims Diversification 
EN in the metal working industries in New 
England are gratified by the increasing 
activity in textiles. Undoubtedly their 
hopes for improvement in foundry and machine 
shop operations as a reflection of textiles are well 
founded. Nevertheless, the association of the two 
should not be exaggerated, for it has become a 
habit carried over from the early days to assume 
that New England’s prosperity as well as her de- 
pressions revolve about the textile industry. 

New England’s texile industry has been slip- 
ping, and as a result many have gained the im- 
pression that New England also is slipping. 
French Strother in an article on New England 
in the September World’s Work refutes the as- 
sumption of New England’s decadence. 

“New England,” says this article, “has 2 per 
cent of the land area of the United States, 7 per 
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cent of the population, and 16 per cent of the 
savings. It has 20,000 local industries with an 
annual production of $8,000,000,000.” 

Some of the principal items other than tex- 
tiles which now contribute to New England’s 
prosperity are paper and wood pulp, printing 
and publishing, shoes, rubber goods, leather goods, 
slaughtering and meat packing, confectionery, 
furniture and jewelry. Not one of these indus- 
tries produce less than $25,000,000 worth of fin- 
ished goods each year. “Apparently not all of 
Jonathan’s eggs are in one basket,” said Mr. 
Strother. 

The Hood Rubber Co. in New England employs 
7500 people, and does a gross business of $40,- 
000,000 a year. The Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
3oston, in less than 20 years has earned $81,000,- 
000, and has. paid $34,000,000 in cash dividends. 
The United Drug Co., with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, does a gross business of $130,000,000 a year. 
The United Fruit Co., with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, employs 70,000 and has a capital and surplus 
of $172,000,000. These are large figures. They 
should dispel the notion that New England’s pros. 
perity follows the demand for textiles. 





Meeting the Test at Miami 


ITH one exception the structural steel and 

reinforced concrete buildings of southern 

Florida stood the test of the receht hurri- 
cane. Broken glass and flooding waters were the 
major physical hazards experienced by those who 
sought shelter in them. There were no more se- 
cure refuges while the hurricane ripped and tore. 
In some quarters it is said that present specifica- 
tions for steel frame structures do not afford a 
factor of safety consistent with exposure to wind 
pressures of 20.6 pounds per square foot—the 
force exerted by a 120-mile blow—and perhaps 
future construction will lean more on the sid? 
of super safety; yet the fact is that only one 
large, modern building in Miami must be rebuilt 
Structural steel and reinforced concrete struc- 
tures are the development of the present age. 
After Tokio and Santa Barbara has come Miami. 
Refinements are desirable and will come, of 
course, but basic principles have been amply 
proved. 





Prefers Filled Rank to Fines 
UNDREDS of railroad shopmen who have 
been characterized as “deserters” from the 
American Federation of Labor and who 
have had fines hanging over them for three years 
or more are to be gathered back into the fold 
by the machinists’ union. The union is remit- 
ting the fines imposed upon them during the shop- 


men’s strike of 1922, when the organized machin- 
ists followed the customary union policy of pen- 
alizing those who are willing to work when labor 
officials decide to call strikes. Many at that time 
moved to other cities where they could be free to 
accept work, but the union’s intelligence system 
succeeded in ferreting them out. Remission of 
these fines does not indicate a change of heart on 
the part of the executive council of the machinists’ 
union. Rather, it means that the union’s ranks 
have been depleted; it needs all the support it can 
get. Hence the forgiving spirit. Some of the 
methods of organized labor are strange to behold. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Quality Winning Foreign Markets 


F WE examine the record of the world we shall see 
| many interesting and stimulating things. Popping 

up in trade, in all directions, appear American goods 
pushed forward by American energy... . 

We have revolutionized the machine-tool business of 
the world, and Europe is buying our high-speed mechan- 
ism in order to compete with us. 

Our sales of industrial machinery in Italy show sub- 
stantial increase; one-fourth of the machinery imported 
into Shanghai, in 1925, came from the United States. 
Japan is steadily increasing her orders; our shipments 
to the Dutch East Indies increased from $410,634 in 1913, 
to $1,454,854 in 1924. American machinery is in strong 
demand in Germany, and out of $43,000,000 worth of 
machinery imported by the United Kingdom in 1925, we 
furnished a third. This is more than double the value 
absorbed in 1913, in spite of the fact that British ma 
chinery is our most serious competitor in foreign mar- 
kets, and we have had to meet strong competition in 
the British markets from continental manufacturers fav- 
ored by depreciated exchange. No greater testimony 
could be offered of the quality of American product. 

Our machinery sales to South Africa increased 80 per 
cent in 1923 over 1922, and 30 per cent in 1924 over 1923. 
In Peru our machinery dominates first, because of Ameri- 
can investment and second, because the superiority of 
our product is generally recognized. In Brazil our heavy 
tools have little competition because of their superior 
qualities. In India much of our equipment is to be found 
in the newer plants, in some shops half of the large 
tools being from this country. In France and many other 
countries our machinery is used for manufacturing shoes, 
and in Egypt our cigarettemaking machinery is almost 
exclusively in operation. 

The business men of Great Britain know that greater 
efficiency must be injected into their work and partic- 
ularly is this true in Manchester, where American type- 
writers, adding, listing and posting machines dominate 
the market. They are higher in price than British or 
German, but have the market because they are better. The 
same is true of American steel office furniture, files and 
so on.—C. C. MartTIN, in his book, “Can We Compete 
Abroad?” published by National Foreign Trade council, 
New York. 
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Ford Taking Initiative in Economic Experiments 


daily wage of 12 years ago, 





ISIONS of a millenium, 
V when man’s hardest 

work will be to push a 
button, and let machinery do 
the rest, have been conjured 
up by some commentators on 
Henry Ford’s five-day week 








his experiments in aviation, 
the five-day week plan, and 
now his scrapping of three 
steel ships every five days, of 
the fleet that he bought from 
the government, are a few 





working schedule. Whatever 
may be thought about the 
practicability of the plan, however, it must be 
conceded that Mr. Ford takes the initiative, and 
is willing to try out his theories in economics as 
well as his ideas in mechanics. His minimum $5 


Ford Scrapping Steel Ships. 
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expressions of his originality 
of purpose and action. This 
issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW contains two articles 
on Ford’s activities; the five-day week, with a 
background of working schedules over the last 
25 years, and his experiment in scrapping ships. 
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Freight Car Shortage Possible 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


NE present tendency which is deserving of 

careful attention is the declining curve of 

the number of idle railroad freight cars. 
Earlier in the year the railroads reported almost 
275,000 cars on their hands above needs of ship- 
pers. This figure has been reduced in recent 
weeks and the total surplus as last reported was 
160,000 cars. 


ITH the autumn traffic well under way the 

margin of idle cars promises to be even 
more rapidly absorbed. Car loadings in the week 
ended Sept. 18 totaled 1,187,000 cars. This was 
the highest weekly record in the history of the 
country and it was all the more remarkable be- 
cause the peak of loadings usually does not come 
until later in the year. October traffic probably 
will see even higher levels. 


INCE the first of the year the number of cars 

loaded shows an increase of 3.5 per cent over 
the loadings for the same period of 1925. Com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1924 there 
is a gain of nearly 13 per cent. Because of these 
huge totals and the decline in idle cars, the Amer- 
ican Railway association has just broadcasted a 
warning of a possible car shortage this fall. 
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N THE coal industry there is even now some 

difficulty in some sections of obtaining suffi- 
cient numbers of cars to meet demand. A severe 
shortage of freight facilities would have an un- 
balancing effect upon general business. 


T WOULD tend to disturb the equilibrium now 

existing between production and consumption. 
A shortage of cars would create an illusion of a 
shortage of goods and the effect of this upon 
steady prices and conservative buying would be 
decidedly unsettling. 


pa of the important agencies in distribut- 
ing business activities over the year has 
been efficient railroads. Prompt deliveries have 
contributed to hand-to-mouth purchases and the 
general stabilization of prosperity. Even if no 
great shortage appears, it seems clear that the 
railroads are in need of added equipment for emer- 
gencies. Meanwhile big traffic and ample finan- 
cial returns should aid in bringing the railroads 
into the market for new equipment without any 
great further delay. 
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Steel Foreign Trade 


UGUST foreign trade for iron and steel 
products was lacking in spectacular de- 
velopments. There was, however, an in- 
crease for imports and a decrease for ex- 
ports. Imports for the month totaled 91,578 
tons compared wih 82,411 tons in July and 
68,489 tons in August, 1925. Exports for 
the month amounted to 171,588 tons, a 
decrease from the 194,717 tons in July. The 
figure also was less than the 188,465 tons 
for August, 1925. Pig iron imports in Au- 
gust were 26,538 tons. 
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Coal Situation 


HE coal situation recently has been 

showing some improvement the result 
of increased industrial activity, and greater 
export demand due to the British coal strike. 
According to the computation of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
production of anthracite and bituminous coal 
in August amounted to 54,577,000 tons com- 
pared with 51,901,000 in July. Industrial 
consumption of coal in August was 37,652,- 
000 tons compared with 37,024,000 tons in 
July and 35,541,000 tons in June. 
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The Business Trend 













































































Foundry Equipment 


UGUST brought an increase in sales as 
reported ‘by the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers association. The total for the 
month shown by 13 companies was $391,- 
935 compared with $378,163 in July as re- 
ported by 14 companies. In August 1925 
sales were $328,995, the gain this year over 
the corresponding month one year ago being 
19 per cent. Shipments in August declined 
to $384,624 compared with $448,390 in July 
and $412,057 in August, 1925. Orders on 
hand on Sept. 1 totaled $422,148. 


Steel Castings 


OOKINGS of steel castings in August, 

as reported to the department of com- 
merce by leading manufacturers were 51 per 
cent of shop capacity against 57 per cent in 
July and 51 per cent one year ago. Total 
bookings amounted to 65,822 net tons com- 
pared with 74,430 net tons in July and 68,- 
606 tons in August, 1925. Of the full amount 
22,773 net tons represented railway spe- 
cialties. This compared with 29,258 tons in 
July and with 23,130 tons in August one 
year ago. 
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The Business Trend 
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Steel Price Parity 


tegen bars at Pittsburgh dropped to $38 
a ton in June, only to recover shortly 
thereafter to $40 a ton. The price of $40 a 
ton has continued to hold. Basic valley pig 
iron, however, has not recovered from its 
low point during the summer although at 
$17.50 a ton it is holding at the level which 
prevailed in August. The spread between 
steel bars and pig iron continues to be 
$22.50 a ton. One year ago steel bars were 
at $39 a ton and basic iron was at $18.25 
making a spread of $20.75 a ton. 


Steel Price Index 


RON and steel prices as represented by 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite market 
average of 14 leading products have been 
generally firm in recent weeks. The com- 
posite stood at $37.61 in August and in the 
week of Sept. 22 it had advanced to $37.86. 
The following week this figure gave ground 
slightly to $37.82. Strength continues te be 
maintained in finished and semifinished ma- 
terial. The scrap market also has developed 
more pronounced weakness, leading grades 
having fallen from 50 cents to $1 a ton. 
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The Market Week 
































September Daily Iron Rate Up 


Registers Gain of 2137 Tons Over August and Is Best September Since 1918— 
Steel Market Factors Continue Favorable — Railroads More 
Active—Tin Plate Demand Eases—Scrap Is Weaker 


RODUCTION, distribution and consumption 
P= iron and steel all have swung into the 

fourth quarter on the high level that has 
obtained over the last 60 days. September de- 
veloped an increase in the daily rate of pig iron 
production and October has opened with an ad- 
ditional stack in blast. Some independent mills 
produced and shipped more finished steel in Au- 
gust and September than ever before in those 
months and foresee no change in the rate this 
month. Steel corporation subsidiaries as a whole 
are operating a point or two higher. Spectac- 
ular developments are lacking but the iron and 
steel markets jog along on a comfortable basis, 
with producers maintaining prices and consumers 
providing a steady inflow of current require- 
ments. The majority of market factors con- 
tinues decidedly favorable. 


At the moment, order books of steel pro- 
ducers do not quite faithfully reflect conditions 
of consumption. Producers generally having re- 
fused to extend third quarter contracts priced 
lower than the current market, some tonnage 
users have withheld their. contracts and are 
operating on the carryover from their third quar- 
ter contracts, which they specified entirely out. 
This carryover is not thought to be large and these 
consumers apparently must become market fac- 
tors shortly. A further show of firmness has 
been made by the mills in quoting open market 
prices on the moderately large fourth quarter 
needs of the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
railroads. 


Pig iron made production history 
Third Best _ month, moshieprd exceeded avery 
September save those of the war 

September years 1916 and 1918. The daily 
average rate reached 105,386 

tons, compared with 103,249 tons in August and 
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only 90,862 tons in September, 1925. The month’s 
total was 3,161,604 tons but on account of the 
handicap of one less day fell just short of the 
3,200,723 tons made in August. Output last Sep- 
tember was only 2,725,885 tons. October opened 
with 216 stacks, or 58.2 per cent of the total 
serviceable, in blast. A gain of one stack over 
Sept. 1 was made possible by the lighting of the 
new Everett, Mass., stack, 10 having been dropped 
and 10 brought in last month. 


With 3335 freight cars placed, 
ae a September was the best month 
since June for car builders. For 

3335 Cars the year to date car orders total 

44,620 and it is estimated at Chi- 
cago that 25,000 more will be placed this year. 
In this event, 1926 will fall just short of 1925. 
The Louisville & Nashville is definitely out for 
1500 cars. Two western carriers are expected to 
inquire shortly for 7500 and 6000 cars, respec- 
tively. 

Structural steel awards still drag, in spite of 
fairly heavy inquiry, but placements of concrete 
reinforcing bars have been heavy the past week, 
the total of 12,220 tons being the third largest 
recorded for the year to date. 

Pig iron is featured by firmer 
prices, particularly in the Mahon- 
ing Valley and eastern Pennsyl- 
Scrap Weak vania, and heavier selling in all 
districts. Some good-sized basic 
needs have been covered in the Mahoning Valley. 
Iron and steel scrap is weaker in all consuming 
districts, and consumers are not buying. 

The sheet market continues to reflect a better 
tone and the recent $2 advance is more firmly 
established. Some consumers in the automotive 
field have sought coverage through the first quar- 
ter of 1927 but the mills won over to hand-to- 


Iron Stronger, 























mouth buying, refuse to commit themselves that 
distance ahead. The insistent demand that has 
characterized the tin plate market for many 
months is moderating, doubtless reflecting ad- 
verse weather and crop conditions facing some 
portions of the packing industry. 

In some quarters, it is expected that the for- 
mation of the European iron and steel trust will 
have a sequel in curtailed exports to the Ameri- 
can market. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 lead- 
ing iron and steel products registers a gain for 
the fifth consecutive week, being $37.85 com- 
pared with $37.82 last week. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 



















Oct. 6, Sept. July Oct. 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.......... $20.76 19.96 20.46 21.46 
ET, WUD Ratan cece csescbienscibecmiibdanntandvaas 7. 17.30 17.50 18.70 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. “e 75 20.76 21.00 20.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh............ By 19.46 19.56 20.96 
No, 2 foundry, Chicagzo ........cccccccecsserseesene J 21.00 21.00 21.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham R 20.80 21.00 19.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........... j 20.00 19.50 19.66 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ..........cccccee+ 2.7% 23.00 22.75 23.00 
**No. 2, eastern del., Phila. 7 22.26 22.26 22.61 
Malleable, valley  .......:..sssscsessees Y 17.70 17.80 19.20 
Malleable, Chicago .........:.ssceseneee ‘ 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.60 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago........ pi 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.26 19.11 19.11 20.46 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 99.79 92.79 92.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. %*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVEMB  ....cccccccsese 3.40 3.25 2.65 5.65 
Connellsville, foundry, Ovens .........04 4.25 4.15 3.70 5.95 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 86.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 86.00 3865.00 
Billets, open-heartbh, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  .........:..ccsccesssecees 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, PItsbur|gh ..ccciesscsecccccescssoreccese 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago ....... Sai 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ... 2.32 2.27 2.32 2.27 
Iron bars, Philadelphia in Sa 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill  ........:.cccscssecees 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beatns, Pittsburgh  ...00..ccecocececccvscrovecesosesecs 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Philadelphia ............:cccccscecseosesese 2.27 2.22 2.32 2.17 
RRR eee aise Eee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............:ccsssccee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............. a Sa 2.22 2.22 2.02 
Tank plates, Chicago ..........ccsesccessees on SO 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.85 8.95 4.30 4.25 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ........ 3.20 3.15 3.25 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago ...... 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago .... 4.05 4.00 4.45 4.45 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2...........ccccccccccesers 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago  ......ccccccccccsssessseceseneee 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 17.00 17.75 16.70 18.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ........ 16.75 16.86 15.50 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............. 13.25 14.10 14.20 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa 17.00 17.00 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ......... 14.55 14.80 16.30 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 17.25 17.10 18.55 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week €OeG; By BOMB ivisiiiiiisicsccsestsiions: 37.85 
East week: Camb: 2b, 20 iii ccs ccitiieissininidkein 37.82 
One month ago (September, 1926) .................cccccceeeees 37.76 
Three months ago (Fale; TOD). .cicccccisicccccccccciccccssccoes 37.68 
One year 980, (Qeteber, 1925) .cic.....cccccisescccscscccscccorssesces 37.61 
Ten years ago, (October, 1916)........ccrcccccccccccsccccecrceese 41.50 
Thirteen years ago, (October, 1913).............00 24.91 
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Late News Flashes 


Business to Continue Good, Says Gary 

New York, Oct. 5.—Business is good and will 
probably so continue for some time, said Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman, United States Steel Corp. 
In support he said the corporation’s present in- 
got rate is about 86 per cent, September book- 
ings are slightly heavier than shipments, and 
unfilled tonnage should show a gain. Corpora- 
tion bookings are averaging 42,000 tons daily. 

“All in all, business conditions are very sat- 
isfactory; certainly they are better than we had 
reason to feel at the beginning of the year,” said 
Judge Gary. 

Judge Gary quoted a banker, whom he believes 
one of the most prominent, as saying recently 
that business conditions would continue good 
through the remainder of this year and possibly 
throughout next year. Only crop failure or war 
or some such unforeseen development could in- 
terfere, is this banker’s opinion. 

Asked concerning an over-capacity for steel 
production Judge Gary said, “maybe in some 
places and in some lines but certainly not on the 
average.” 





Pittsburgh Maintains 85 Per Cent Gait 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Steel mill operating sched- 
ules keep up well here, general average being 
84 or 85 per cent. Some finishing mills are 90 per 
cent or slightly higher. American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. for second consecutive week kept its 
hot mill average above 90 per cent—tin plate 
being 92 and sheets 91. Strip steel averages 
80 to 85 per cent, nuts, bolts and rivets 70, cold 
finished bars 60 to 65 and wire 50 to 60. 

Carnegie Steel Co. keeps 34 out of 51 blast 
furnaces active, while Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has 11 out of 12 blowing. Stewart Iron Co. 
shortly will blow in its stack. 





Trust Advances European Steel Prices 

Washington, Oct. 5.—Export price of merchant 
steel has been increased 15 shillings sterling, or 
$3.65 per ton, by the new European iron and 
steel trust, according to a cable to the depart- 
ment of commerce from Commercial Attache 
Jones at Paris. The f.o.b. Antwerp price has 
been advanced 10 shillings, or $2.48, while the 
French domestic price is now 940 francs, or about 
$26, an increase of 140 francs, or about $3.85. 





Rails No Help to Ingot Rate 
Chicago, Oct. 5.—Steelworks operations con- 
tinue unchanged at 84 per cent, recent rail orders 
not yet exerting any influence. Twenty-five of 
the 36 steelworks blast furnace stacks are active. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


PRICES, 
Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 












4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth. ............ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ......... 85.00 
YOUNBStOWN ooreccecseceeeeee 35.00 
Philadelphia 40.30 
a: ee $5.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ..... am 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. 44.30 to 45.30 

SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
Youngstown 36.00 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
Pittsburgh 45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 


Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
OEE «HII» cnccnbidincnsathonteupivators 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 


Structural Shapes 








Pittsburgh 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia . 2.17¢ to 2.32¢ 
A roe . 2.19¢ to 2.34c 
EIEN,” sitstsagucrinciaiceiedeiaespsie 2.10c 
Cleveland _......... ‘ 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24¢ 
Chicago .......... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ........... 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c¢ to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality 2.15¢ 
Philadeiphia, soft steel .......... 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ........ 2.15c to 2.25c 
San Francisco, soft stee) ........ 60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron .......... 8.00c to 4.50c¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel] ......ccccccccce 2.00¢ 
BS TREN -  .ccccetscdcsussotsceeesevtes 1.80c¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron . 2.22c¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York, common iron ....... 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

0 er ey 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

I «NOR © inesiemncicedeweiincnsingss 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh, stamping quality, 

over BO, sensociensncinntineiapleinedchage 2.30c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 14% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 





base, Pittsburgh 3.50¢ to 3.60¢ 
Worcester Mass ........... 3.90¢ 
SNIIIIE  siGniGensuisiotedicsvschatecttshnnsindats 2B. 90c to 4.05c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn, 
or rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 
go carloads 

Less carload 

Steel shafting turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh, Chicago ... 2.60c 
Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 

than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A. E. Series— 





2800 (3% per cent nickel.... 4.40c to 4.50c 
$100 (Nickel chromium) ........... 3.40¢ to 3.50c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) .......... 4.25c to 4.30c¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 8.85c¢ 
9250 Silico-mang. spring)........ 3.25¢ 
————=—— ——- 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.08 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis aS 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base 2.75¢ 


Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80c to 2.90c 





Spikes, smal] railroad, 7-16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts..... . 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.25c¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago .......... 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh 2.35¢ 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 

Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 
AR ERE AES 2.65¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 

I id i ila ies ta dada 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
INL: WEIN eencacatoiuhinondacebaebbiaanion 2.50c 
SE WRI caccciss seen cnesienenies ie 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
3arbed wire, painted ............. 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 3.35¢ 
Polished staples  ..........ccccccccceeeee 3.10¢ 
Galvanized staples ....cccccccccsceees 3.35¢ 
Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
ecard of extras Sept. 1, 1926, over regular 
wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 


Cleveland- Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.00c¢ to 3.10¢ 

No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c to 3.42c¢ 

No, 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.20¢ 

No. 24, Chicago, delivered ... 3.25¢ 
TIN MILL, BL ACK 

No. 28, Pittsburgh .................. 8.25¢ 

BHO; BB, Gare BORO  ccorcredisrncs 8.35¢ 

GALVANIZED 

No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ...... 3.85c¢ to 3.95c 

No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.17c¢ to 4.27¢ 

No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.05c 

No. 24, Chicago, delivered ..... 4.10¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ........ 2.30c to 2.40¢ 

No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62¢ to 2.72¢ 

No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.50¢ 

No. 10, Chicago, delivered .. 2.55¢ 

AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 20, Pittsburgh, base ...... 4.25¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 


*Tin plate, coke base .............. $5.50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, base ......cccccccees 4.65 


*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0O. 


to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel ............... 62 50% 
1 to 14-inch, butt iron ................ 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 


cago delivered 24% points less and $5 per 
ton higher. 


Boiler Tubes 
Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 814 to SSgeimch  .........cecccccccccvees 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 44-inch 
Seamless hot rolled 34%, to 3%-inch 46 off 
Additional discounts of seven 5 per cents 
being allowed for carloads and six 5 per 
cents for less-carload, on Japanned steel. 
On seamless hot rolled several additional 
5 per cents are allowed. 

Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c 
Cut nails, c. 1., f.o.b. mills...... 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago _ ............... $51.20 to 52.20 


Less 


6.00c 
to 2.36¢ 
2.80¢ 


Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 47.20 to 49.20 
Over 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham 43.00 to 44.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m 39.00 to 40.00 
Four-inch, New York 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 


Standard fittings, Birmingham 
ES RS Ee EEL $110.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 

Hot pressed square tapped or blank 

BG CENT NB Ee SEEN ee SB OS Se ES $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 

jis nancies laaibiidbiaie lie tihtionnatae buen tientikacaidael $4.40 off lisc 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
nuilipopaveacnbbininternbedtsinasittintemigatnbntalmsdiimetad $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 


ke ee a ar $4.10 off list 
Cold panched U. S. S. semifinished 

hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 

BSS ESS EDR ly Se de 75, 10 and 5 off 


Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 
hexagon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
sisi tihitendnianlinemiiacdimedevéssehaiiinad 80, 10 and 5 off 


Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5g-inch and larger ....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 


9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
SARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread ....................50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ............. 50 and 10 off: 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 
sisoniphticlipdnisebaunbceiiinsiinliieiei esate itl 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 60 
Cut thread 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread 45 10 and 5 off 





EA DERNOO  cinicmnibbentnens 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 

anion sbnnginiicilehianhiiiensnaliatiegabsebbnibeamncend 50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads _ ............c0000 


enibaepeatesiniweed 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
Tap bolts off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 


icniabetitaantn uch obsinadlaiudanidasa diese 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 

isda ict cadiikuna yinlchatnsleciaiietsiehebaaneiin 45, 10 and 5 off 
ON RSS 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (25 


pieces or more of a size).. 


Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off in bulk. In 
packages, 80, 10 and 5 plus 2% off. 
UMTS \ sosinniscossiicrescsichesubctinaasebeciiel 60 and 5 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 





Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.AE. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

\% $ 4.4 $ 4.40 
5 5.15 5.15 
ay 6.20 6.60 
7/ 7.90 9.00 
1, 10.10 10.50 
9, 13.80 14.20 
56 17.00 17.30 
% 28.50 24.00 
% 36.00 36.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
1% 126.00 131.00 
136 183.50 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


DURURNOEE Adenscctcicsnnientcencinbabiabede itchiness 80 and 10 off 
IIIT, °i-sciicisiietenesndninalaiiacianal 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
STII” ichictnsidemchadnansiasvutnpeiecetetiietasingitiad 80 and 5 off 
MIIUEL -nssdhiktrep ied dicabibeseniineanabtenton 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c¢ to 2.60c 
Structural rivets, carloads, 

PINOY ccincaccnnelhighiistabetebitietibdadnen 2.60c to 2.75c 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 70, 10 and 5 


to 70 and 10 off. 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller, Chi- 
cago ............70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Chicago dist....$6.40 to 6. - = 
ie eee 6.7 
f.o.b. factory....85 to A of 


Wrought c.l., 
Wrought c.l., 
Lock washers, 
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Pig Iron 


Several 


Valley Market Makes Definite Advance on 
Grades — Eastern-Pennsylvania 
Higher—Large Basic Tonnages Booked 









HE pig iron market is stronger, with sev- 

I eral important changes in the valley situa- 
More makers have joined the group 

quoting basic $18, foundry and malleable $18.50 
Bessemer now is 
There are but one or two sources 
from which foundry and malleable grades still are 
One merchant interest still has 


tion. 


and bessemer $19, base, valley. 
$19, minimum. 


obtainable at $18. 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 5—The pig iron 

market retains its strength, de- 

spite the lack of open inquiry. 

Progress is being made toward 
clarification of the price situation, as 
another merchant producer has joined 
the group quoting basic iron at $18, 
foundry and malleable at $18.50, and 
bessemer $19, valley. Another inter- 
est that recently quoted $18 on found- 
ry and malleable iron has resumed 
quoting $18.50, as it did several weeks 
ago, leaving but one or two sources 
available at $18 for these two grades. 
One merchant interest having out a 
quotation ef $17.50, valley, on a large 
inquiry for basic contemplates rais- 
ing its price to $18, minimum. The 
last sale it made at that figure, last 
week, involved 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
for an affiliated consuming interest. 
Bessemer iron now is $19, minimum. 
The largest inquiry pending is for 500 
tons. Foundry inquiries involve only 
filling-in tonnages, although a few 
brokers are endeavoring to obtain 
larger lots. 

W. P. Snyder & Co. report the aver- 
age sales price of bessemer iron in 
September was $18.35, compared with 
$18.11 in August, while the basic fig- 
gure for September was $17.50, against 
$17.417 in August. 

Boston, Oct. 5.—Inquiry for first 
quarter pig iron is increasing. One 
Buffalo furnace is understood to be 
offering first half iron at $19, base 
furnace, equivalent to $23.91, delivered 
in New England. Prices are stiffening 
in Pennsylvania. One eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace recently advanced 
from $21 to a $21.50 base, furnace, 
with 50 cent differentials. Recent 
sales include 2000 tons to a Rhode 
Island consumer and 2000 tons to a 
foundry in Connecticut. 

New York, Oct. 5.—Sales of Pig 
iron in this district in the past week 
totaled about 10,000 tons. The Cen- 
tral Foundry Co. and the Essex 
Foundry bought a total estimated at 
5000 tons. The New York Central 
railroad purchased 700 tons. The 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. is in- 
quiring for 2000 tons. A New 
Jersey consumer is in the market for 
2000 tons. Eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers generally have advanced their 
price 50 cents and now quote $21.50, 
base, furnace. Buffalo furnace price 
is unchanged at $19, base, for delivery 
to this territory. Eastern New York 
and New England foundry iron prices 
are $20 to $21, base, furnace. A 
reduction of $2 in the price of Lake 


Superior charcoal iron in the past 
week brought heavy buying of that 
grade in this district, aggregating 
several thousand tons. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—More melters 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 












ETE Sa $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  .........ccccccccees 20.76 
eg, VEE . «winbemens eee 17.50 to 18.60 
A, «FROEOEE  cisevesierintaccsionnn 19.26 to 19.76 
a eae 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. ...... vee 20.75 to 21.25 
Malleable, valley  ....ccccccccsscssssssesssreee 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh _................. 19.76 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland ........... 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago  .....c.ccscoee 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo  ..cccccccccccocrcscssseses 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. ......... 22.25 to 22.75 
No, IX, Eastern del., Phila. ........ 22.76 to 23.39 
No. IX, Buffalo  ........scccee . 20.60 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago : 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ......... . 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ............ 19.76 to 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 2... 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  ........ccs 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton  ...cccceccces 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland .... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. .......... 22.39 to 23.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater .... 22.39 to 23.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila. .... 22.26 to 22.89 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater .... 22.89 to 23.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo ............ 20.00 to 20.50 


Boston........ 23.90 to 24.65 
wageee 23.91 to 24.41 
19.50 to 20.50 


No. 2X, eastern del., 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 





Cred CRFS, BOstOW  secncescrsssccsccson 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham 20.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 23.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham ............ 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 23.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago........ 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del Chicago 

CHAFwO BME FRE)  cceccceesescsiccccccense 25.18 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Boston (rail 

UU OUI Sentvcececspnsntasattecdaewcaears 26.81 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 24.42 
Wo. 2X, Vere secccscciccnsccmnuven 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila ............. 27.67 to 28.42 


No. 2X, Virginia, del Jers. City 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston...... 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa... 20.75 





Gray forge, val. del. Pitts.......... 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. .. 24.26 to 24.76 


dcnsbsonssboneseunbeuiie 23.00 to 24.00 
24.01 to 24.51 


Low phos., Lebanon 
*Low phos., English (neminal) .... 
cemiemninane 29.00 to 30.00 


Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ........ 27.04 
Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 


5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $37.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 18 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
Prices are f.o.b. furnace except where stated 
ohterwise. 

UUHDORLA LEAT ACEULLAENTCUTO ENDED ELSEOITANTETDND BOGOTA 
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out a quotation of $17.50 on a large inquiry for 
basic, and contemplates raising its price to $18. 
The price of low phosphorus iron ts up 50 cents to 
$28, valley, minimum. 
ducers generally have advanced their prices 50 
cents to $21.50, base, furnace. 
volume, featured by the booking of round lots 
of basic for fourth quarter. 


Eastern Pennsylvania pro- 


Sales are in good 


are buying pig iron. The Standard 
Steel Works Co. is believed to have 
closed on part of its inquiry for 2500 
to 3000 tons of copper-free low phos- 
phorus. Several other consumers are 
negotiating for their low phosphorus 
requirements. Two tonnages of basic 
also are under negotiation. Virginia 
pipemakers bought 10,000 tons of Vir- 
ginia foundry iron in the past week. 
Delaware river pipemakers bought 
various lots aggregating at least 5000 
tons. The J. L. Mott Co. inquired 
for 2000 tons of foundry iron for first 
quarter. Several lots have been closed 
for first quarter, and several inquiries 
for that period are pending. Current 
prices are $21.00 to $21.50, base 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace, for this 
quarter, and $21.50 to $22, base, 
furnace, for first quarter. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. will blow in another 
stack at Steelton within a week. 
Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Inquiry for 
iron totals about 10,000 tons. 
sumer in New York state wants 
3000 tons of foundry iron. A Buf- 
falo user wants 2000. The General 
Electric Co. bought 1000 tons here 
for Elmira. The prices of $20 base, 
on Buffalo business seems to be hold- 
ing firm. Fifteen furnaces are in 
blast with prospect of an increase to 
16 toward the end of this month. 
Youngstown, O., Oct. 5.—While pig 
iron sales have not been more nu- 
merous than in previous weeks, the 
market here is showing a tendency to 
firm up. Shipments are good. No. 2 
foundry is around $18 but tending to 
rise; basic is available in tonnages at 
$17.50; and bessemer is somewhat un- 
certain but between $18.50 and $19, 
although this latter quotation failed 
to bring business a few days ago. 
Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Pig iron market 
shows a slight pick up in volume of 
sales. Some users of basic have 
closed with their regular sources of 
supply for round tonnages for fourth 
quarter, and with these additions to 
sales of foundry and malleable grades, 
the total booked by furnace interests 
with headquarters here is approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons for the week. 
Larger buying of foundry and malle- 
able is indicated, and several impor- 
tant melters are expected to close 
for fourth quarter within the next 
week or two. The market is firm, 
but efforts to obtain more on first 
quarter sales generally are unsuccess- 
ful. Furance interests are not keen 
to commit themselves, at present 
(Concluded on Page 945) 
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Coke 


Spot Prices Slightly Easier, 
But 
Searce and Wages Higher 


Tone Is Strong—Labor 








slight temporary weakness has developed in Connellsville spot 


Tt coke market generally reflects a strong undertone, but 


prices due to the lighting of additional ovens by small pro- 


ducers. 


A shortage of workers is preventing larger operations from 


expanding. A reported wage advance also is a factor for stronger 


prices. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Increasing 
scarcity of high-grade beehive coke 
may delay the blowing in of the 
Stewart Iron Co.’s stack. It is under- 
stood this buyer is unable to locate 
one source of supply even at the pre- 
vailing high figures. A shortage of 
miners and oven workers in the re- 
gion is preventing some large opera- 
tions from expanding although some 
smaller coke producers are putting on 
20 to 50 ovens at a time. This latter 
tendency is creating a temporary 
weakness in the spot market, since 
small blocks again were offered in 
the past few days to brokers at $3.25 
and $3.35, and sold by them at $3.35 
to $3.50. Other spot market transac- 
tions involving 15 to 20 carloads at a 
time brought $3.50 to $3.75, and indi- 
cate what has to be paid when fair or 
large tonnage is needed. One chemi- 
cal interest is inquiring for 500 tons 
weekly and has been quoted that fig- 
ure. The Rogers, Brown Iron Co. is 
reported to have closed, with other 
buyers recently, paying $3.50 min- 
imum for extended deliveries. One 
eastern maker of low phosphorus iron 
paid $3.75. One or two cargoes for 
export involving up to 65000 tons 
brought $4. Foundry coke is selling 
at $4.50 to $5, figures below that min- 
imum applying on fuel not strictly 
standard. Premium brands are up 25 
cents, selling at $5.25 in gondolas and 
$5.50 in box cars. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Sept. 
25 was 140,690 tons, compared with 
136,210 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Oct. 5.—Demand for foundry 
coke in New England continues to 
show moderate improvement. The 
price quoted by both local by-product 


Da a a 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furmace  ............cccccc000 $3.85 to 4.00 
Connellsville foundry 4.50 to 5.00 
New River foundry  .................0 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furmace ............cccccscseen 4.50 to 6.00 
Wise county furnace ................. 4.00 
Wise county foundry ................... 4.50 to 5.00 
BBM FOUMETY — nececcceccccsvcecccccocecees 4.50 to 5.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens . 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, I 10.00 
Feundry, Birmingham .. 5.50 to 6.00 
Foandry, Indianapolis, 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, 0. ................. 7.00 
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producers holds at $12, delivered. Spot 
tonnage commands $12.25. 

New York, Oct. 5.—Due to a wage 
advance in the coke region, spot bee- 
hive foundry fuel now is $4.75 to $5.25, 
Connellsville, or 50 to 75 cents above 
the recent market. Spot furnace coke 
is $3.75 to $4. Buying is steady but 
small. By-product foundry coke is un- 
changed at $9.59 to $10.77, delivered 
at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey points. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—The Portsmouth 
By-Product Coke Co. has reduced its 
foundry grade 50 cents for October de- 
livery. The Ashland, Ky., and Indian- 
apolis producers have not altered their 
prices. Portsmouth is quoting $9.14, 
and Ashland $9.64, delivered Cincin- 
nati, while the Indianapolis producer 
quotes $10.25. The outstanding sale 
of the week was 1000 tons of Wise 
country foundry coke to users in IIli- 
nois. 

St. Louis, Oct. 5.—Effective Oct. 
1, the price of domestic grades of 
coke was advanced 25 cents by the 
by-product ovens. Foundry coke is 
unchanged. Demand for domestic 
and foundry grades is active. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 5.—Many 
orders are on books of independent 
coke producers in Alabama and care- 
ful attention is being given to pro- 
duction and shipments. Quotations 
range up to $6 on spot foundry fuel. 
The market is strong. 





Ferroalloys 








Market Is Quiet — Ferromanganese 
Is Becoming Stronger 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—The  ferro- 
alloys market is quiet. Only single 
carload inquiries appear. Apparently 


the $88 price on ferromanganese does 
not apply to new business and is con- 
fined to the invoice price when billing 
out specifications against contracts 
for shipment over the remainder of 
the year. On new orders, it has been 
demonstrated this week that $95 ap- 
plies since two single carloads have 
been booked by domestic makers at 
that figure, one for delivery in this 
vicinity. Contracts for the first half 
of 1927 are not being negotiated. 
Ferrosilicon consumption, as well as 
that of other alloys under contract 
continues at a high figure. The 
spiegeleisen producer anticipates a 
tight condition for some weeks, and 


possibly months as regards 19 to 21 
per cent material. Its large furnace 
will be blown in shortly but it will be 
faced with the necessity of replen- 
ishing its customers’ stocks, in addi- 
tion to the taking care of new de- 
mands. One single carload order for 
the 16 to 19 per cent grade was taken 
here last week at $33. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Deliveries of 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen on 
contracts continue heavy, and there is 
no surplus of these metals. Current 
sales are small as consumers gener- 
ally are covered. No activity is ex- 
pected until November when contracts 
for next year come up for renewal. 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. blew in its 
large furnace at Palmerton today, 
making two active on spiegeleisen. 


Special ferroalloys are unchanged 
in prices with shipments active on 
contracts. Tungsten ore is strong at 
$10.75 a short ton unit, but not 


much has been done lately. 


Alloy Market Quieter 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Some slackening 
in automotive buying of hot and cold 
rolled alloy steels was noted the past 
week. Changing of models by Hudson 
Motor Car Co. and Chrysler Corp. as 
well as by several other makers is 
reported as slackening their consump- 
tion of parts which in turn is reflected 
in less ordering out of alloy steels 
by parts makers. Little fourth quar- 
ter contracting is being done in this 
district. Price quotation show no 
deviation from the levels prevailing 
during the past weeks. 





Melt Increased in July 


An increase in the melt in August 
is reported by members of the Ohio 
State Foundrymen’s association. The 
normal melt of foundries reporting is 
23,791 tons, and there was produced 
20,846 tons of castings, or 87.6 per 
cent. The melt in July was 76.8 per 
cent, and in August one year ago, 
76 per cent. Stock on hand increased 
to 84 per cent from 79 per cent of 
the normal melt figure. 





VT 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 


cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales seeee95.00 to 100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

RUNNIN, - sctncsovexcbsnccssncmnainadlieccenedbent att 99.79 to 104.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


domestic furnace or tidewater.. 82.00 to 84.00 





Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 

alowed .......... 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

ES Ee ee 1.00 to 1.05 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered.......... 

Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 


11.00 to 11.60 


cording to analysis ............... 8.26 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.06 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 

material) cibieiostanabimniaineceuiniitnien a 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 28 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

GUE GUOTERIE) — ncececcsscccetectsscnsennes 122.50 

+Duty paid. 
READ a a. PRLLLLLADP MU PUTDSOON NSU 
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Plates 





Market Is More Active—Tank 
Requirements Larger—Railroad 
Bids Show Market Is Firm 








EMAND for plates is more brisk than in recent weeks. 
Tank builders at Chicago are inquiring for 20,000 tons, and 


10,000 tons was closed. 
4000 tons is up for bids. 


Another lake freighter requiring 
On 15,000 tons for the Pennsylvania 


railroad, and a smaller tonnage for the New York Central, bids 
showed the market firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
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Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Bids on 15,000 
tons of plates for fourth quarter de- 
livery were opened by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, Sept. 29 and were 
as follows: Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., 1.90c, base mill; Theodore Geiss- 
man, 2.00c, base St. Louis; Worth 
Steel Co., 1.90c, base mill; Carnegie 
Steel Co., 1.90c, base mill; Alan Wood 
Tron & Steel Co., 1.90¢, base mill; 
Otis Steel Co., 1.90c, base mil! with 
guaranty against decline: Wisconsin 
Steel Co., 2.10c, base mill; Lukens 
Steel Co., 1.90c, base mill; Central 
Iron & Steel Co., 1.90c, base mill with 
guaranty against decline; Inland Steel 
Co., 2.10c, base mill; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 1.90c, base mill; Illinois Steel 
Co., 2.10c, base mill. 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Plates are more ac- 
tive in New England. The price is 
firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.365c, de- 
livered. Bridge work in Massachusetts 
calls for 5000 tons. Several hundred 
tons are wanted for oil tank construc- 
tion. 

New York, Oct. 5.—The following 
bids on plates for fourth quarter de- 
livery were recieved by the New York 


Central railroad: Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., 1.90c, base Youngs- 


town; Worth Steel Co., 2.00c, base, 
f.o.b. New York; Otis Steel Co., 1.90c, 
base Cleveland; Inland Steel Co., 2.10e, 
Indiana Harbor; Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Central Iron & Steel Co. 
and Lukens Steel Co., 2.185c, base 
Newberry Junction; Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., 1.90c, 
Carnegie Steel Co., 2.01c, Youngs- 
town; Illinois Steel Co., 2.10c, Chicago; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 1.90c, West 
Seneca. 

Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Inquiry is cur- 
rent for 4000 tons of plates for a 
Great Lakes freighter. Between 300 
and 400 tons of plates are required 
for switch engines for which the 
Nickel Plate railroad is inquiring. 
Demand from boiler makers is spotty, 
with a tendency toward easing off. 
Some large users have not yet con- 
tracted for their last quarter material 
and are operating on their carryover 
from third quarter. Specifications of 
one large maker in September were 
doubl. those of August, due in part 
to cleaning up contracts. Plates are 
firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.09c, 
Cleveland. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Plate mills keep 
up a high average operating rate, 
and a large aggregate tonnage is con- 
tributed each week by different lines 
of activity, including tank makers, 


Youngstown; . 


boiler manufacturers, and others. Ad- 
ditional tanks for the Panhandle field 
in Texas involving 3000 tons have 
been ordered from a local fabricator. 
A diesel engine, stern wheel towboat 
for, the Mississippi river commission 
will be bid for until Nov. 5. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—No cessation is 
appearing in oil tank business, in- 
quiries for tank plates from builders 
totaling 20,000 tons. Upwards of 10,- 
000 tons of plates were sold the 
past week, the larger portion going 
to tank fabricators. Specifications 
have been the heaviest in several 
months. The larger farbricators are 
comfortably booked ahead. Orders in 
sight from car builders for at least 
15,000 cars for western roads point 
to increasing future tonnages of plates. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





3000 tons, ten 80,000-barrel tanks for the Pan- 
handle, Tex. oil field, to the Riter-Conley 


Co. 

1200 tons, four oil barges 300 tons each for 
Gulf Refining Co., two to Sun Shipbuilding 
Co. and two to American Brown-Boveri Elec- 
tric Corp. 

800 tons, four large single-deck barges for 
the Reading Co., to the American-Brown- 
Boveri Corp. Contract received by the 
American company for two steel decked 
barges also. 

800 tons, two ferry boats, Southern Pacific, 
San Francisco, to Moore Drydock Co. 

400 tons, one ferry boat, Southern Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, to Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

400 tons, one ferry boat, Southern Pacifie Co., 
San Francisco, to General Engineering Dry- 
dock Co. 

850 tons, gas holder for General Engineering 
& Management Co., Wildwood, N. J., to 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 

100 tons, stock for Ornamental Iron Works, 
Akron, O., to unstated mill. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





6500 tons, syphons, Huntington-Schaver Lake 
project, Southern California Edison Co.; bids 
in Oct. 4, 

4000 tons, freighter for Great Lakes trade; 
pending. 

1250 tons, syphons, Mone Bear project, South- 
ern California Edison Co.; bids in Oct. 4. 
1000 tons, seagoing dredge for Dalkowitz Bros., 

New York; pending. 

400 tons, diesel engine stern wheel boat, 220- 
horsepower, for the Mississippi river com- 
mission, Memphis, Tenn.; bids close Nov. 5. 

800 to 400 tons, plates for switch engines for 
Nickel Plate railroad; bids being taken. 





Semifinished 





Specifications Good, New 
Sales Moderate—Prices Show 
Firmness 








ing covered for fourth quarter, while others continue to buy 


ALES of semifinished steel are moderate, some consumers hav- 
' 


month-to-month. 


Several lots of slabs and standard billets 


were booked during the week at $36, Pittsburgh. The market for 


sheet bars also is firm at $35. 
cations. 


Mills generally report good specifi- 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Some attrac- 
tive orders have been taken for slabs 
for October shipment, involving 1000 
to 1500 tons at a time. The $35 price 
has applied in each case. Some or- 
ders for 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets 
have been taken at the same figure, 
although the tonnages have been 
much smaller. The majority of pur- 
chasers apparently intend to go ahead 
on a month-to-month basis. The Dil- 
worth-Porter Co. recently issued an 
inquiry for a fairly large tonnage 
of small billets, and is understood to 
have closed. Some makers are ask- 
ing a differential of at least $1 over 
the price of 4 x 4-inch billets for 
the smaller sizes. Some attractive 
fourth quarter forging billet con- 
tracts have been placed and specifica- 
tions are being received against these, 
with $40 the price in each case. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has no small 
billets to offer at present since it re- 
quires all it makes for its own use. 
Wire rod orders continue to command 
$45. Skelp is unchanged and in- 


active at 1.90c. Inquiries are lacking. 
Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Specifications on 
contracts for sheet bars, billets and 
slabs continue in good volume, and 
are maintaining operations by the lead- 
ing merchant mill interest here prac- 
tically at capacity. Requirements for 
fourth quarter have been fairly well 
covered. Considerable buying remains 
to be done. A few additional sales 
of sheet bars are noted at the pre- 
vailing prices, namely $36, Cleveland 
or Youngstown. Slabs and standard 
billets are in fair demand at $35. 
Chicago, Oct. 5.—Billet demand is 
active, sales the past week totaling 
upwards of 500 tons. Little demand 
is noted for sheet bars. The quotation 
of $35, Chicago, is firm for billets, 
and sheet bars are steady at $36. 


In 1860 only iron was used in the 
production of bars, rods, plates, sheets 
and rails and the puddling furnace was 
an indespensible agency in their man- 
ufacture. 
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Iron and Steel — 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
ES ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (dealers) we 11.00 to 11.50 





Buffalo, No. 1 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 15.75 to 16.25 
LP SS 13.25 to 13.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) ............... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 ....... 15.50 to 15.75 


Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit 
Eastern Pennsylvania 





.. 16.50 to 17.00 











Bethlehem delivery  ...........c..00« 15.50 to 16.00 
New York — (yard).... 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh ..... ‘ : coustesees OO 00 17.50 
SE ere ee 13.25 to 13.75 
. Se 18.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
DEED <tuiGliabinbskebnanseeieenenbinndenimoual 14.75 to 15.25 
Chicago . 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland .- 14.00 to 14.50 
Detroit ............... . 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh 16.00 to 16.50 
RIS: ips eslicin cee detenchaenkieienaticieen 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo ae : 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _......... 9.50 to 10.00 
SITS. juntndncthicaleninnbmesnscstepttests 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 13.50 
STR. sacutiskaontetatetas . 15.00 to 15.50 
DRA MMMIIIE «cine cnitessniintininendabiniepadctuane 9.00 to 9.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
IID... eamneipeneaniunteiammebeidanendiagnsin 8.25 to 8.75 
SE, cccntrdcnpiensrneddivesonien 7.00 to 7.50 
Detroit 7.25 
St. Louis 9.50 





RAILS, SHORT 







STEEL 
CO eee 13.00 to 14.00 
SEIN nindishonaiuctsnepemmundeeiansion we» 17,25 to 17.75 
OS ear ARS . 16.75 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (de salers) niaveiinbanial 18.00 to 18.50 


. 15.50 to 16.00 


Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 
. 15.50 to 16.00 


Detroit 


SUR TADIED tinbiuvsdtinbsammemianeenecise 17.00 to 17.50 
STOVE PLATE 

ES OE en ee 14.00 to 14.50 

Boston (consumers) . 13.50 to 14.00 





. 15.50 to 15.75 


SED, —saoenitsanicbieansices 

SE: ee 14.25 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) 9.50 to 10.00 
IDE. piseaaiineenateniaieeneentes 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (net tons) ........ . 12.50 to 13.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania ... 13.50 to 14.00 





New York (dealers) 10.00 to 11.25 
Pittsburgh ee . 13.50 to 14.00 
Ree te 15.00 to 15.25 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers). .................. 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 21.00 to 22.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 21.00 to 21.50 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 
ES 6 eee 19.00 to 19.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago SF SE LN 13.25 to 13.75 
EE” SEES a PO LTT 12.50 to 13.00 


St. Louis ... . 18.22 to 13.75 
KNU CKLES, “COU PLERS, SPRINGS 


III: | sensinstasiimaiambcinebiiincthespaunabens 16.50 to 16.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania Saivanieiaeiaa 18.50 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh sin . 18.50 to 19.00 
EOIN © Ui iediniicsnanvithineceneboniinintes 15.00 to 15.50 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago 15.50 to 16.00 








Fastern Pennsy lv es 12.00 to 12.50 
iis UIE -. asdeichecnictnchebabeinninsanatndtierntn 15.25 to 15.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
SED, niceaiectnedndlet ne Datel phtactadnbiasdieks 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago ......... oe. seesseeseesseee 16.50 to 16.00 
SOG PIED Siiisecibd ccliscinitcibentieninwieticns 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
oS eee eer: $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) . 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1. ....... 13.50 to 14.00 
a) ae eee 5.50 to 16.00 
OS | a eee .75 to 15.25 
Chicago, No. 2 aa 25 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .50 to 12.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 ............... 7 .50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 17.00 to 17.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 eosccssovccerees 18:00 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh, No. .» 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 18.50 to 14.00 





St. Louis, No. ”, 18.25 to 13.75 


WROUGHT PIPE 


Boston (dealers) Seal . 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsy lvania . 14.50 to 15.00 
ee Ee 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) » 10.25 to 10.75 
YARD WROUGHT 
MUIUIOL ... sicsiccledaiattiitadiniaien Bes openeaatiiian 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania. .............. 16.50 to 17.00 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo ; sesoreeee 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 12.00 to 12.50 


Chicago, No. 2 inal . 9.00to 9.50 


Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 8.00to 8.50 
ne TU 2 ~ ccc sssmsscciinis 11.75 to 12.00 
oO SS ene . 11.50 to 11.75 


. 14.50 to 15.00 
. 12.00 to 12.25 


SHOP TURNINGS 


Pittsburgh, No. 1 
St. Louis, No. 1 


MACHINE 
SRR as STR 8.00 to 8.50 
3oston 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo . 10.75 to 11.25 





7.75 to 8.00 


Chicago 
6.50 to 7.00 


Cincinnati 


(dealers) 


SEUNUNIIINY *-Ciinssscspetecabuibianibiniciihentveosth 11.00 to 11.50 

I Sadie lalate antlads 8.75 to 9.25 

Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 13.00 to 13.50 

New York (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 

Pittsburgh wa 12.00 to 12.50 

Si CONE iedaiibdiapinndelsasidilapiapeednneiitaes 8.00 to 8.50 
CAST IRON 


BORINGS 
(chemical) soe 15.50 to 16.50 


(plain) 


Birmingham 


Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 





Zoston (chemical) ...... . 10.50 to 11.00 
Zoston (dealers)  .............ccccceeeeee 8.50 to 9.00 
I i 12.00 to 12.50 


Chicago 10.00 to 10.50 





Cincinnati 7. 00 to 7.50 
Cleveland . 11.75 to 12. 00 
REE ER Ene ee 9:50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennslyvania (chem.) 16.00 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) nitions See Bune 
SNEED 9h sedicindhtinvchaccusciiiiewsiasedone 13.00 to 13.50 
ON ee . 10.50 to 11.00 
IES © Canvatintash i iamidetcetibectevniacabe 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 

(dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 

. 12.00 to 12.50 
6.50 to 7.00 

.75 to 12.00 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 





(dealers) 








SEED" asnuissiuhicelsavenstniebstbesacassnieess 00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 2.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 
PEERED“ Sasestdcvictecccnces 2.50 to 13.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
CRUDE: MURR cusinictih sat detnaniatneintoes 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
Bs RD « chincatecesnntaneinaiciiaiinisisiaita 11.00 to 11.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo . 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago (net) ...... saad we 13.50 to 14.00 
Freee earn ee 13.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsy lvania .. 13.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) . 11.25 to 12.00 
St. Louis 15.00 to 15.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston (dealers) ca 9.50 to 10.00 
EE TES Ae a 14.00 to 14.50 
EE EEE oe Ene 9.25 to 9.75 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) . 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) . . 12.50 to 13.00 
EIENEED! . : dadiesndltascaabieiadennantbapschiadenbidnen 8.75 to 9.25 
IID \ icivennsinncices . 13.00 to 18.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
joston (dealers) nih 9.00 to 9.50 
Chicago . henna ‘ 17.50 to 18.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 19.50 to 19.75 
St. Louis 20.50 to 21.00 

Iron Steel Ww ail Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 






Boston (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago . 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 
8 gS SA ee 15.75 to 16.25 
Bens CED” Sncdechtuibineinsctenespediniitenns 11.00 to 11.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 








| RRS ERS ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (shipping point) .. 18.00 to 18.50 
ee . 16.50 to 17.00 
I iach ec . 20.25 to 20.75 
2 ae . 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 23.00 to 24.00 
aaa .. 22.00 to 22.50 
SPs RAD | sucticcncesicpesdteiaaiauuensend bain 20.50 to 21.00 

SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Chicago. scvstessvenses DRG Gn Lae 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers)  ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
a ee ae 18.00 to 18.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 














Birmingham, iFfoOm  woececccccccseceeeee $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) ; .. 17.00 to 17.50 
eae . 16.50 to 17.00 
Se: ON . 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, iron ........ .- 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, steel sehen sesereeeee 16.50 to 17.00 
| ERE SE ee areca eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) ...... 12.50 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, steel . 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, iron 15.25 to 15.75 
St. Louis, steel 17.50 to 18.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola  ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
MND - snineictcnencdievennibunceais 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo __....... seiahisiiabavenisiastnk 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 


railroad or 


agricultural . 18.25 to 18.75 










Cincinnati No. 1 mac chine ory 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland, Cupola  iccccccccccccccceee 16.75 to 17.25 
Detroit (met tons)  ......cccccccccsseee 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola oo... 16.50 to 17.00 
San Francisco, delivered 20.00 to 21.00 
ere sin 17.00 
St. Louis, railroad oinaisis . 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricuitural 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, machinery . 19.00 to 19.50 





Valleys 17.50 
ee ee 15. 50 to 16.50 
Buffalo (breakable) _.................. 13.25 to 13.75 
RUE sathatdalsocinnhistiienndiseunadinienk 13. 00 to 13.25 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 





Eastern Pennsylvania ....... . 16.00 to 17.00 
New York (dealers)  ............0 12.75 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh ..... 15.50 to 16.00 
M AL L EABLE 
Boston, railroad _.... veveveee 19.50 to 20.50 
| Rr ee eee eens 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural _.............. 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, railroad 5 16.50 to 17.00 





Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 15.00 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

SED. . meneiiiccidinicaaninmniitas 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad . 18.50 to 19.00 


Detroit esunebanabtntnubenipotdetesineningetouten 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad _................ 18.50 ta 19.00 


. 14.50 to 15.00 
. 14.50 to 15.00 


agricultural 
railroad 


St. Louis, 
St. Louis, 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
feet and over 


15.50 to 16.50 
. 11.50 to 12.00 


3irmingham 
Boston (dealers) 


SUNS: © Seana cbcueiesitbidlentchienisknateniiiea 17.25 to 17.75 
Chicago 17.00 to 17.50 
ES nen 16.00 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 17.00 to 17.50 
New York ......... diahibtcawne . 18.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh district. . 18.50 to 19.50 
St. Louis 14.50 to 15.00 


LOC OMOTIV E TIRES 
No. 1 18.25 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut . 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, No. 1. 16.00 to 16.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 


Chicago, 


ER ee eee 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsy lvania a: HES. 19.00 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh . 18.50 to 19.00 


Prices 
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Scrap 





Dullness and Lower Prices Rule 
in All Centers—Buyers Rule Sit- 
uation 








have proved too much for the iron and steel scrap market and 


i ACK of interest on the part of consumers and heavy supplies 


it is slipping, lower quotations being met in most grades. 
Dealers find it increasingly difficult to make shipments on contracts. 
Yards appear to have a heavy supply and this is a bearish factor 


in the situation. 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—With buying by 
consumers negligible, the iron and 
steel scrap market is showing fur- 


ther tendency to weaken, and dealers’ 
prices for most grades are 25 to 50 
cents under those of a week ago. 
Heavy melting steel is quoted at 
$13.25 to $13.75, two of the larger 
consumers having bought at the latter 
figure. Cast borings at $10 to $10.50 
are the lowest in three years. It is 
reported that an important consumer 
declined to buy the latter at $9.50. 
A number of dealers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to place orders, 
and a bearish factor is the heavy 
accumulation of scrap, particularly in 
smaller yards. 
Boston, Oct. 5. 
give some life to an 
iron and _ steel scrap 
Boston & Maine railroad offers 1000 
tons of miscellaneous iron and steel 
scrap. The Boston & Albany list 
includes 1500 tons and the Boston 
Elevated offers an unstated tonnage 
estimated at about 1900 tons. Heavy 
melting steel has dropped another 50 
cents to $11.50 shipping point. A 
Bridgeport, Conn., melter took 400 
tons of heavy cast at $16.50 delivered. 
New York, Oct. 5.—With consumers 
buying negligible lots and with sev- 
eral mills holding up shipments, trad- 
ing in the lecal scrap market is at a 
virtual standstill. However, some re- 
lief is indicated by the action of the 
Lukens Steel Co. this week in accept- 
ing some material on order. Prices 
continue easy, with a sharp reduction 
in wrought piye, which is now holding 
at $10.25 to $10.75, New York, and 
which has been moving particularly 
sluggishly, and with a slight decline 
in No. 1 railroad steel to a range of 
$12.50 to $12.85, New York. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. is the only con- 
sumer now taking the latter material 
in quantities and of late has been con- 
siderably more rigid in its specifica- 
tions. For the first time in some 
while, Bethlehem is out of the market 
on borings and turnings. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. bought large tonnages of 
scrap the past week at $16, delivered 
Bethlehem, and $16.50 delivered Steel- 
ton, for No. 1 melting steel. It may 
also have bought for Sparrows Point. 
Otherwise steel mills generally are out 
of the market and continue embragoes 
on shipments. Foundries are fair buy- 
ers of cast scrap. 
Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Soft spots seem to 
be developing in the iron and _ steel 
scrap market. Consumers are not 


-Heavy railroad lists 
otherwise dull 
market, The 
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offering more than $16 for No. 2 
heavy melting steel. Unfilled orders 
are steadying the price of No. 1 al- 
though there is no new buying. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—In spite of sus- 
tained steel mill operations, the scrap 
market shows a weakness. A West 
Virginia user has been able to buy 
heavy melting steel scrap at $17, com- 
pressed sheets at $16, and bundled 
sheets at $15. It is understood to 
have closed on at least 20,000 tons 
at these figures. A local buyer of 
heavy melting steel previously paid 
$17.50, but some small lots were 
offered here today at $17, without 
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takers. Steel specialties now are 
easier at $19, and several other 
grades of scrap have declined 50 


cents per ton. 


Detroit, Oct. 5.—Little change is 
noted in the iron and steel scrap 
market. Demand continues limited 
and the small number of inquiries 


being received evidence the lack of 
interest on the part of consumers. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 4.—Dullness  per- 
vades the iron and steel scrap market 
in this district, because consumers 
refuse to interest themselves in offer- 
ings. Despite the slackened demand, 
dealers are laying in supplies and as 
a result all tonnages offered by the 
railroads and other producers are be- 
ing readily absorbed. 


St. Louis, Oct. 5.—Heavy offering 
and small purchases have caused a 
weak market in iron and steel scrap 
and prices are lower this week. Rail- 


road lists offering 50,000 tons last 
week and 50,000 the previous week 
have been tremendous, much more 


than this market can absorb. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 4.—Buying 
of old material is more active but 
quotations are unchanged. Heavy melt- 
ing steel has been purchased by the 
larger melters in quantities. 





Sheets 





Market Is Active, and Demand 
Broadening—New Price Levels 
Are More General 








and deliveries are becoming more deferred. 


A slight slow- 


| Der for practically all grades of sheets is broadening, 


ing up in requirements for automobile body stock is noted, 
but is more than made up by orders from other consuming lines. 
The market is firm, makers generally quoting the new level of 


prices, 


SHEET PRICES, 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Recent features 
of the sheet market have included the 
continued high demand from agricul- 
tural implement makers for galvan- 
ized and blue annealed sheets. This 
demand has spread to car builders, 
for repairs and new cars. The elec- 
trical industry and building construc- 
tion lines have been active buyers, 
and a fair number of orders have 
been placed at the recently advanced 
levels, 2.40¢ on blue annealed, 3.10c¢ 
on black, and 3.95¢ on galvanized. 
These levels now are being main- 
tained by the industry in general. Tin 
mill black sheets were advanced $2 
at the same time the other advances 
were made. Specifications against 
contracts at the old levels prevail- 
ing before the increase are liberal. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
continues to operate at above 90 per 
cent, attaining 91 per cent last week, 
and having a similarly high schedule 
for the present week. Independents 
are operating between 85 and 90 per 
cent. A falling off is noticed in 
automotive sheet buying. 

Boston, Oct. 5.—Better inquiry is 
reported for sheets and recent sales 
include some of the largest tonnages 
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placed in many weeks. Galvanized 
sheets are firm at 3.85c, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Sheet business is 
being booked in sustained volume with 
the fourth quarter outlook good. Mill 
operation is at least 80 per cent of 
capacity, with prospect of continu- 
ance. Competition is less keen than 
usual, as some small makers are 
nearly sold up. 

The Lysaght Dominion Sheet Metal 
Corp., Hamilton, Ont., has adopted 
the No. 24 gage base on galvanized 
sheets, in line with the new Ameri- 
can practice, and has issued a new 
card of differentials and extras. 

St. Louis, Oct. 5.—Demand for 
sheets continues heavy. Mills report 
purchasers are pressing them for 
early deliveries, and they are far be- 
hind in filling orders because of the 
rush which found them without stocks. 
Jobbers in agricultural districts are 
eager to get deliveries of galvanized 
sheets. The market is firm. 

Cleveland, Oct. 5.--Numerous small 
lot purchases of sheets are maintain- 


ing backlogs of mills, despite un- 
usually heavy production schedules. 
Buying is general, although some 
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slackening in automotive purchases is 
reported, one large body builder in 
this district having diminished its 
working forces during the past week. 
Prices are firm on the levels es- 
tablished recently. Black sheets are 
steady at 3.10c and galvanized at 3.95c 
for 24 gage, and blue annealed at 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, on 10 gage. Most 
buyers are covered for fourth quarter 
at 3.00c, 3.85¢ and 2.30c, however, and 
the higher prices will not apply on 
tonnage rolled for several months. 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 5.—Broaden- 
ing of the sheet market is the new- 
est feature in the trade in this dis- 
trict. While some slight slackening 
is noticeable in demand for full-fin- 
ished grades for the automobile in- 
dustry, this is more than made up by 
increased requirements from other 
sources. Makers here are getting in- 
quiries from concerns with which they 
never did business, indicating the lat- 
ter are interested in getting addi- 
tional material from other than reg- 
ular sources. Mills here are operating 
on the same basis as last week, or 
at about 93 per cent of capacity. Some 
makers now are booked far into No- 
vember, others well into October and 
still others ten days to two weeks 
ahead. Most of this business is on 
firm specifications, some taking on 
some contracts although the latter are 
few. While 3.10c continues to be the 
usual minimum on black No. 24 gage, 
yet 3.00c minimum has not disap- 
peared entirely. Galvanized No. 24 
gage ranges from 3.85c to 3.95c, and 
blue annealed No. 10 gage from 2.30c 
to 2.40c, while full-finished sheets are 
4.25c for No. 20 gage. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—Deliveries of black, 
blue annealed and galvanized sheets 
are more deferred and the leading 
independent maker is finding it more 
difficult to accomodate buyers. This 
producer is not promising deliveries 
under five to six weeks. Demand is 
spread throughout manufacturing lines 
in the heavy spot buying movement, 
which has been in progress for two 
months. Fourth quarter contracting 
is active. Warehouses have been 
pressing for deliveries from mills, 
and are reporting good _ business. 
Buyers who have deferred placing 
business are finding it difficult to get 
material. All producers have met the 
$2 a ton advance of the Inland Steel 
Co., and quotations at Indiana Harbor 
and Gary mills now are 3.20c for 
black, 2.50c for blue annealed and 
4.05¢ for galvanized. 





Tin Plate 


Mills Have Good Backlogs—Export 
Prices Higher 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 930 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—The fourth 
quarter is entered by tin plate makers 
with good backlogs to be shipped this 
year. Before Jan. 1 specifications 
will be received for stock for stand- 
ard sized cans, the plate to be rolled 
this year and shipped after Jan. 1. 
For this reason the present high rate 
of operation undoubtedly will con- 
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tinue through most, if not all of the 
fourth quarter. A few orders con- 
tinue to develop from abroad, usually 
for quick delivery. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is operating at 
92 per cent, with independents around 
90 per cent, and the general average 
is 90 per cent or better. The market 
price is unchanged at $5.50. Higher 
prices are being obtained in the ex- 
port market, 18c or 20c per box more 
than was possible two months ago. 


Labor Federation Loses 
in Membership 


Detroit, Oct. 5.—The paid up mem- 
bership of the American Federation 
of Labor declined 64,000 during the 
past year, according to the report of 
the secretary, Frank Morrison, read 





at the opening of the federation’s con- 
vention here Monday. The total is 
2,877,910, compared with 2,813,910 a 
year ago. The decrease was ac- 
counted for by the suspension of the 
railway mail clerk’s union and the 
loss in membership of the railway 
unions. 

Morrison reported that there are 
nearly 500,000 other members who 
have not paid their dues, because of 
strikes or unemployment. He said 
this gives the federation a total mem- 
bership of 3,313,910. 

William Green, federation president, 
said the organization is committed to 
the five-day week, and pointed to 
Henry Ford’s adoption of the sched- 
ule as proof of its practicability. 

In 1895 open-hearth steel production 
in Great Britain surpassed bessemer 
converter output. 








Pipe 





No Change Noted in Pipe Mill 
Operations—Cast Buying  In- 
cludes Several Large Tonnages 








activities. 


Although no large line pipe business is being 


CU stivitien practical capacity operations mark pipe mill 


placed, jobber orders and prompt oil country needs require 
considerable tonnage. Cast pipe activity of the week is featured by 


award of 6000 tons by Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wyandotte, Mich. has 


awarded the general contract on 4200 tons. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 930 AND 976 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Little slacken- 
ing is noticed in the buying rate on 
pipe. Pipe mills all are operating 
either full or as nearly full as 
possible—usually one furnace out of 
a group being out for repairs. Lap- 
weld deliveries still are 8 to 11 weeks 
deferred on some sizes. Buttweld pipe 
is easier, some sizes being delivered 
out of stock as soon as orders are 
received. The Chansler-Canfield-Mid- 
way Oil Co. at Olinda, Calif., recently 
ordered some 2-inch seamless drill 
pipe from the National Tube Co., 
which interest since has received nu- 
merous similar orders. Typical orders 
for oil country goods involved 200 or 
800 tons at a time. A few larger 
projects are pending but with de- 
liveries so much deferred, oil interests 
find it difficult to reach decision con- 
cerning the installation of long lines. 
Prices are firm. 

New York, Oct. 5.—Featuring the 
eastern cast pipe market is the plac- 
ing of 6000 tons by Syracuse, N. Y. 
Delay still attends the placing of 11,- 
000 tons of cast pipe, fittings and 
special castings for this city, and 
on which German makers were low 
bidders. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—By the latter part 
of the month municipal cast iron pipe 
bids will have been closed fairly gen- 
erally in this territory. Public utili- 
ty and advanced seasonal municipal 
business will not develop until late 
in December. Awards are growing 
lighter, and the bulk of the business 
is in two to three-carload lots. The 
largest pending job is for 4200 tons 
of 6 to 30-inch class B and C pipe 





for Wyandotte, Mich., for which 
Coleman & Harding have _ been 
awarded the general contract. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 4.—Some re- 
cession in the cast iron pipe trade 
is reported but is is a fact that the 
pressure pipemakers have been pur- 
chasing considerable tonnage of pig 
iron. Delays in delivery of pipe, espe- 
cially centrifugal cast still are 
prevalent. A good tonnage will be 
needed for Florida for repairs to build- 
ings damaged by recent _ storms. 
Quotations are still $39 $40 for 6- 
inch and over pipe. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





6000 tons, Syracuse, N. Y., to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
2500 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, West Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N. Y., to Central Foundry 

Co. 

600 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe, for Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., to Lynchburg Foundry Co. 

500 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch pipe for Point 
Pleasant, N. J., to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

287 tons, 12-inch class B pipe, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., to Grinnell Co. for Belgian pipe. 

260 tons, 8-inch, and 175 tons of 6-inch pipe 
for Royal Oak, Mich., to Lynchburg Foundry 
Co. 

220 tons, 30-inch pipe, New York, to John Fox 
& Co. 

150 tons, 6 and 12-inch pipe, Oak Park, 
Ill., to Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








4200 tons, 6 to 30-inch class B and C pipe, 
for Wyandotte, Mich.: general contract 
awarded to Coleman & Harding. 

2217 tons, 6 to 12-inch class C pipe, Kokohead 
Park, T. H.; bids opened. 

1028 tons, 8, 12 and 16-inch pipe, for Chicago; 
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bids open Oct. 1 and Oct. 7. 

1025 tons, 6, 8 and 16-inch pipe, for Milwau- 
kee; bids in. 

421 tons, 6 to 12-inch class C pipe, Yakima, 
Wash.; bids in Oct. 4. 

100 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe, Antioch, 
Calif.; C. W. Cushing awarded general 
contract, pipe not yet placed. 





Bars 





Heavy Buying Continues and 
Prices Are Firm—Railroad Buy- 
ing Still Lacks 










Iron Ore 








Shipments Set New September Record 
60,000,000 Tons Indicated 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—A new record 
for lake shipments of iron ore for the 
month of September was established, 
as forecast last week, with a total 
of 9,621,756 tons. This exceeded the 
prior record made in_ September, 
1916, by approximately 20,000 tons. It 
exceeded the September 1925 ship- 
ment by 2,266,883 tons. 

The total lake shipment this sea- 
son to Oct. 1 was 45,230,908 tons, 
2,418,882 tons more than in the same 
period last year. If shipments over 
the remainder of this year are on 
a par with those in October and 
November last year, the total will be 
close to 58,000,000 tons. A further 
gain in lake shipments, and in rail 
shipments, is expected to bring the 
total for this year to approximately 
60,000,000 tons. 

Coal cargoes have not been “passed 
up” by vessels to expedite the move- 
ment of iron ore, according to lead- 
ing shippers. The movement of coal 
was heavy at the beginning of the 
season, and then tapered off. Many 
carriers that went up the lakes light 
did so because there was no coal to 
carry, supplies at upper lake ports 
being ample. 

A few lots of manganiferous iron 
ore figured in the week’s sales. De- 
mand generally has been satisfied and 
producers do not expect much more 
business to develop over the remain- 
der of the year. 

New York, Oct. 5.—Six or seven 
cargoes of Swedish iron and five car- 
goes of North African ore were sold 
recently at the eastern seaboard. Prices 
range from 9 to 10.25 cents per unit, 
c.if. seaboard. The trend is strong 
because of heavy buying by Germany 
in the last two weeks. 


Will Install Gas Plant 


Consumers Power Co., Flint, Mich. 
has started work on the construction 
of a new coal-gas plant, costing in 
excess of $1,000,000. The new plant 
will have a daily capacity of 4,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. Contract 
for the construction work on 29 late- 
type ovens or retorts has been let 
to the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 








Resume Hearing Nov. & 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Testimony in 
the federal trade commission’s proceed- 
ing against the Aluminum Co. of 
America, on the grounds of alleged 
monopolistic practice, will next be 
taken Nov. 8. Delay has ensued be- 
cause important witnesses for the 
company are engaged in development 
work in Canada. 
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specifying 


in soft steel bars continues at a 


UYING and 
B high rate, Chicago mills find September much ahead of Au- 


gust and of September last year. 


Bids on Pennsylvania and 


New York Central inquiries for bars developed nothing under the 


prevailing rate of 2.00c, Pittsburgh, and 2.10c, Chicago. 


Lower 


prices seem to have been worked out by mills. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 930 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Another period 
of heavy buying of soft steel bars 
and other finished steel was rounded 
out in September, when the tonnage 
of new business reached 20 to 25 per 
cent ahead of August. Sales and 
orders both were substantially ahead 
of September, last year. It is un- 
derstood last month’s rail business 
represented only a small portion of 
the increased steel bookings. The 
vigorous general demand is marred 
only by the prospects in car building 
and the farm implement industry. 
Car building operations, while more 
favorable than a month ago, still 
hold much that is uncertain. Recent 
floods in middle western states have 
checked specifications temporarily of 
some implement makers. Soft steel 
bars are firm at 2.10c, Chicago mills. 
It is reported fewer buyers are 
benefitting by differentials. 

Rail steel demand continues heavy, 
a leading independent finding it dif- 
ficult to make prompt deliveries. Fair 
demand is shown for bar iron 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Practically all bar 
consumers in this district are now 
covered for fourth quarter require- 
ments. Sales of the past week in 
Boston total about 2000 tons. Ware- 
houses are heavy buyers. The price 
is firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Bids weTe 
opened by the Pennsylvania railroad 
on 5500 tons of steel bars, Sept. 29, 
for fourth quarter shipment as fol- 
lows: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
2.00c base mill; Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., 2.00c base, mill; Donner Steel 
Co., 2.00c base mill with guaranty 
against decline; Carnegie Steel Co., 
2.00c base mill; Bourne-Fuller Co., 
2.00c base mill; Wisconsin Steel Co., 
2.10c, base mill; Pittsburgh Crucible 


Steel Co., 2.00c base mill with 
guaranty against decline; Penn Sea- 
board Steel Corp., 2.10c, base mill 


with guaranty against decline; Inland 
Steel Co., 2.10c, base mill; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 2.00c base mill; Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., 2.00c base mill; 
Illinois Steel Co., 2.10c, base mill. 
New York, Oct. 5.—Bids received 
by the New York Central railroad on 
steel bars for fourth quarter are as 
follows: Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 2.00c base, Youngstown; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2.00c 
base Youngstown; Bethlehem Steel Co. 
2.00c base West Seneca; Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 2.00c base Youngstown; 
Donner Steel Co. 2.00c base Buffalo; 
Inland Steel Co. 2.10c base, Indiana 


Harbor; Bourne-Fuller Co. 2.00c¢ base, 
Cleveland; Carnegie Steel Co. 2.1llc 
base, Youngstown; Illinois Steel Co. 
2.10c base, Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—The steel bar 
market is firmer at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
Apparently there is not much shad- 
ing, mills generally are scheduled 
three to four weeks ahead. 

Buffalo, Oct. 5.—The bar range is 
from 2.265c to 2.365c in this territory 
with delivery becoming a factor of 
considerable importance. Mill opera- 
tion is holding around 85 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Merchant steel 
bar specifying has started out well, 
even though tonnages were heavy in 
September closing old contracts. A 
number of producers claim they have 
nothing for shipment during fourth 
quarter at less than 2.00c. Users are 
not anticipating requirements far into 
the future and specifications are held 
down. Cold bar finishers continue 
active, as do spring makers and other 
automobile parts manufacturers. Elec- 
trical companies and structural fabri- 
cators also are buying liberally. 

Refined iron bar demand shows no 
change but is held up well in the 
aggregate. Small orders rule. Prices 
are firm starting at 3.00c. 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Makers of soft 
steel bars have no large inquiries be- 
fore them and in some instances large 
users have not covered for the last 
quarter, yet the day-to-day run of 
business is good and nothing has de- 
veloped to warrant any change from 
the gait of the last 90 days. Prac- 
tically all third quarter contracts were 
specified out. Automotive manufac- 
turers are operating at close to ca- 
pacity, with no radical change in pros- 
pect this month. Bars are quoted at 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, Cleveland. 





Hoops and Bands 





Specifications Continue Satisfactery 
and Prices Are Steady 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 930 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Parts makers 
and other users of hoop and band 
sizes of hot-rolled flats continue to 
specify and are ordering fair-sized 
lots each week. The cooperage in- 
dustry also takes a fair aggregate 
tonnage. The price is firm at 2.50c, 
and operations average about 85 per 
cent. 
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Structural Shapes 


Large Tonnage Inquiries Appear Less Fre- 
quently But Buying Holds Steady—Rail- 
roads Take Bids on Fourth Quarter Needs 








TRUCTURAL steel inquiries are decreasing in 
total tonnage, but not in number. Large proj- 


opened bids on fourth quarter structural require- 
ments, and the firmness of the present price situa- 


ects are fewer than in preceding weeks. Off- tion again is demonstrated, 2.00c and 2.10c base 
setting a decline in New York inquiries noted re- mill prices being uniform. Fabricated quotations 


cently, a project involving three 
been brought out. 


units taking 30,000 tons has 


Building will be spread over three years. New 
York Central and Pennsylvania 


New York, Oct. 5.—While structural 
orders again are fewer than the week 
before, inquiries have been decidedly 
more numerous, with prospects of a 


good buying movement getting under 


way before the close of this month. 
Few large tonnages appear. Prices 
are unchanged on both fabricated ma- 
terial and shapes, those for the latter 
holding around 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 

Bids on shapes for fourth quarter 
for the New York Central railroad 
brought out the following _ prices: 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 2.00c, 
base, Youngstown; Bethlehem Steel Co. 
2.00c, base West Seneca; Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 2.00c, base Youngstown; 
Inland Steel Co., 2.10c, base Indiana 
Harbor; Carnegie Steel Co., 2.11c, base 
Youngstown; Illinois Steel Co. 2.10c, 
base Chicago. 

Boston, Oct. 5.—While large projects 
are missing in the prospective work, 
structural fabricators are busy and 
prices are firm, The weak spots for 
plain material have disappeared and 
with few exceptions 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
is the prevailing price. One or two 
sales at 1.95c, Pittsburgh, were made 
early in the week. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Bids were op- 
ened by the Pennsylvania railroad, 
Sept. 29, on 700 tons of shapes for 
last quarter delivery as follows: Car- 
negie Steel Co., 2.00c base mi!l; Wis- 
consin Steel Co., 2.10c, base mill; 
Phoenix Iron Co., 2.00c, base mill; 
Inland Steel Co., 2.10c, base mill; 
Eastern Steel Co., 2.10c, base mill; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 2.00c, base mill. 

Eastern structural shape mills 
continue scheduled about four weeks 
ahead. Orders are fair but are 
not replacing shipments. The wsual 
price is 2.00c Pittsburgh but the full 
prevailing range is 1.85c to 2.00c. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Some local fab- 
ricators report a falling off in awards 
and inquiries, while others report sus- 
tained buying and an influx of new 
business. The latter for the most part 
involves small tonnages. The mill 
price on plain material is firm at 2.00c. 

Cleveland, Oct. 5.—One of the lead- 
ing independent fabricators in this 
district reports it has not figured 
an inquiry in several weeks calling 
for more than 500 tons. Large work 
is lacking both in inquiries and 
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garment trades 


railroads have 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 930 


awards, although several good sized 
projects are being figured quietly. 
Plain material contracting for fourth 
quarter needs nearly all has been com- 
pleted. Specifying during the past 
week picked up slightly. Plain ma- 
terial is firm at 2.19¢c Cleveland or 
2.00c Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—Large purchases 
of shapes and plates for oil tankage 
are being made. With the recent 
closing of awards for a number of 
heavy-tonnage structures in Chicago 
and middle western states, building 
activity is subsiding. With prospects 
that car building at least will approxi- 
mate last year’s program, demand for 
shapes from that source is expected 
to liven when car builders start to 
assemble material. From 12,000 to 
15,000 tons of structural shapes for 
building in the Middle West have been 
awarded the past week. The price for 
plain material is firm at 2.10c, Chi- 
cago. 





pail) wm 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this. week ..................: 18,613 
Awards last week . .....06.::..0.....:. 35,230 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 26,348 
Awards this week in 1925...... 55,920 
Average weekly awards, Sept. 35,097 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 28,839 
Total awards to date, 1926 ...... 1,319,898 
Total awards to date, 1926...... 1,143,368 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 














2500 tons, Mayo clinic building, Rochester, 
Minn., through G. Schwartz & Co., general 
contractors, to American Bridge Co. 

1800 tons, cement plant for Florida Portland 
Cement Co., Tampa, Fla., to Virginia Bridgé« 
& Iron Co. 

1500 tons, 15-story apartment, 825 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, to Easton Structural Steel 
Co. instead of fabricator listed last week. 

1200 tons, Clarke theater building, Pittsburgh, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

1000 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh, to Key- 
stone Engineering Co., Morris Brown, Pitts- 
burgh; Bethlehem sections specified and un- 
derstood Bethlehem Steel Co. will furnish 
the steel. 

1000 tons, two apartments and a factory build- 
ing, New York, to an unstated local fabri- 
cator. 

880 tons, apartment, 25-31 West Ejighty-first 
street, New York, to the Dreier Iron Works. 
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still vary widely. 

Awards of the week include 2500 tons for Mayo 
clinic buildings at Rochester, Minn., and 1800 tons 
for a cement plant in Florida. 


800 tons, 15-story apartment, 129 East Twenty- 
first str ‘ to the Hay Foundry 
& Iror 

R00 tons wor for the Penn- 
sylvania its Philadelphia-Wil- 
mington » Belmont Lron Works. 





25 tons, St. Josephs hospital, San Francisco, 
to Dyer Bro 


650 tons office building, Sansome and Pine 
streets, San Francisco, te Central Iron 
Works 

30 tons, building for Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, O., through Hossler Br Tiffin, O., 


general contractors, to Mt. Vernon Bridge 


521 tons, for the following three items: Garage, 
431 East Ninety-second street New York, 
and building for the Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., 
Mount Vernon N. Y., both to MceClintic- 
Marshall Co. and bank, Fourteenth street and 
Kighth avenue, New York, to George A. 
Just Co. 

500 tons, Statler theater building, Buffaiv, to 
R. S., McManus Steel Construction Co. 

500 tons, apartment, Madison avenue and Sev- 
entieth street, New York, to the Harris 
Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, an office building and an apartment, 
New York, to an unstated local fabricator. 

109 tons, two ferry boats, Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, to Moore Drydock Co. 


100 tons, Burlington passenger station, Lincoln, 
Nebr. ; to Vierling Steel Works. 

100 tons, building for the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Creighton, Pa., to the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

400 tons, addition to Kings County hospital, 
Long Island, N. Y., to the Easton Structural 
Steel Co. 

350 tons, Western high school, Baltimore, to 
Dietrich Bros 


325 tons, high school auditorium and gymnasi- 
um, La Grange, Ill., to Midland Structural 
Steel Co. 

314 tons, apartment 104th street and West 
End avenue, New York, to the Easton Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

275 tons, transmission towers, Hayden to 
Coolidge Damsite, Ariz., to Pacific Coast Steel 
Co 

250 tons, church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Philadelphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

250 tons, building for Celite Products Co., 
Lompoc, Calif., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

250 tons, building for the Church of Our Lady 
of Loretta, Bleecker and Elizabeth streets, 
New York, to the Harris Structural Steel 
Co 


210 tons, apartment Hyde and Lombard 
streets, San Francisco, to Herrick Iron 
Works. 

200 tons, one ferry boat for Southern Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, to General Engineering 
& Drydock Co 

200 tons, one ferry boat for Southern Pa- 


cific Co., San Francisco, to Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. 


170 tons, theater, Philadelphia, to McClintic- 
Marshali Co. 

153 tons, 160-foot bridge span over San Jacin- 
to river, near Houston; Tex., for Houston 


North Shore railroad, to Austin Bridge Co. 
110 tons, Singer office building, Boston, to 
A. L. Smith Iron Works. 
100 tons, apartment, Clay and Van Ness ave- 
nue, San Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron 
Works 
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CONTRACTS PENDING 








30,000 tons, three Leftcourt units for use in 
the garment trade, Seventh avenue and Twen- 
ty-second street, plans being prepared by 
Schwartz & Gross, architects; the first unit, 
requiring 10,000 tons, is to be completed 
by December, 1928, with the following two 
units to follow a year and two years after, 
respectively. 

2700 tons, building for United States reclama- 
tion service at Ellinsburg, Wash.; pending. 
2000 tons, Cottage Farms bridge; T. Stuart & 
Son, Newton, Mass., awarded general con- 

tract. 

2000 tons, Masonic building, Providence, R. L.; 
bids in. 


2000 tons, power house at Chelan, Wash.; 
pending. 
2000 tons, zine plant at Kellogg, Idaho; 


pending. 

1300 tons, Beth Israel hospital, Newark, m J.: 
award expected shortly; Starrett Bros., New 
York, engineers in charge. 

1200 ~—itons, Lakeview apartment, 
pending. 

1200 tons, Ogden theater at Sioux City, Iowa: 
Cc. W. & G. L. Rapp, 190 North State street, 
Chicago, architects. 

1100 tons, building for Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O.; bids in Oct. 6. 

1000 tons, 6-story boys’ club, 321-29 West 111th 
street, New York; bids asked 

1000 tons, 15-story apartment, Waverly place, 
New York; bids asked. 

900 tons, power house extension for the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. Norfolk, Va.; 
bids asked. 

750 tons, building for Midwest 
at Denver, Colo,; pending 
700 ~—s tons, 15-story apartment Ninety-first 
street and West End avenue, New York; 

pending. 

700 tons, 16-story apartment for J. A. 
150 East 
asked. 

700 tons, Coolidge 
bids in Nov 11 

650 tons, new plant for John Van Range Co., 
Cincinnati; bids in. 

600 tons, cement plant at 
pending. 

600 tons, 12-story Friedenberg building, 584-90 
Eighth avenue, New York; bids asked. 

500 tons, highway bridge, Salem, N. J.; bids 
asked. 

500 tons, Chamberlain theater, Pottsville, Pa.; 
pending. 

{450 tons, bank building, Central Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Boston Structural Steel Co. 
low bidder. 

450 tons, 12-story apartment, Grand Concourse 
New York; bids asked. 

100 tons, building for Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Philadelphia; pending. 
400 tons, office building, 

asked. 

100 tons, building for the Lake Placid club, 
Lake Placid, N. Y.; bids asked. 

400 tons, apartment, Chestnut and Hyde streets, 
San Francisco; bids opened. 

350 tons, 9-story apartment hotel for Morris 
Hyman, 30-34 West Ninetieth street, New 
York; bids asked 

300 tons, approximately, Virginia Dare hotel, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; pending. W. L. Stod- 
dard, New York, architect. 

300 tons, parochial school, Fort Washington, 
Long Island, N. Y.; pending. 

300 tons, grandstand, Illinois State Fair 
grounds, Springfield, Il., for State of IIli- 
nois, pending John A. Nyden, 190 North 
State street, Chicago, state architect. 

300 tons, approximate, Central State Bank 
building, Whiting, Ind.; Peterson & Johnson, 
Rockford, Ill., architects. 

225 tons, Pioneer Rubber Co. plant, Pittsburg, 
Calif.; bids received. 

200 to 300 tons, plant addition for Fisher 
Body Corp., Cleveland; Hunkin-Conkey Con- 
struction Co. awarded general contract. 

200 tons, Magee hospital addition, Pittsburgh; 
bids being tabulated. 

192 tons,. Pistol river bridge, Oregon; 
contract to C. J. 
placed. 

169 tons, apartment, Union and Van Ness 
avenues, San Francisco; bids being received. 

150 tons, Waynesburg, Pa., school building; 
bids close Oct. 11. 

150 tons, theater, Grove City, Pa.; William 

Holmes Crosby architect; bids being taken. 

125 tons, Philmot Country club, Philadel- 
phia; pending. 

100 tons, theatre, Norwood, Mass.; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, new Masonic temple, Engle- 
wood, Il. 


Chicago ; 


Refining Co. 


Moller, 
Fiftieth street, New York bid 


Dam, San Carlos, Ariz 


Mercedes, Calif. ; 


lrampa, Fla.; bids 


general 
Montag; steel not yet 
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Concrete Bars 








Eastern Activity Features 
Heavy Buying Week—Small 
Lot Purchases Still Numerous 





LACING of 3350 tons for sewer work in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
features a week of heavy buying in concrete reinforcing bars. 


A building in Boston took 2000 tons. 


Despite keen foreign 


competition about 7000 tons went to domestic makers in the East. 
Action is expected soon on the 9000-ton Lake Pontchartrain, La., 


bridge. Prices hold steady. 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York, Oct. 5.—Unusual activity 
has featured the concrete reinforcing 
bar market here. The banner order 
involves 3350 tons for a sewer in 
Brooklyn. About 1000 tons additional 


for bridges between Staten Island 
and New Jersey has been placed. 


At least five other jobs, involving 100 
tons or more each, have been placed 
on the books of the bar sellers. De- 
spite keen foreign competition, all of 
these orders went to sellers of do- 
mestic steel. Indications are that the 
Raymond Concrete Piling Co. will take 
action in about a month for the 9000 
tons of bars for the bridge at Lake 
Pontchartrain, Louisiana. Action is ex- 
pected this week on 2000 tons for the 
Kymson building, New York. 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Slightly better con- 
ditions are reported in the concrete 
bar market. Prices still lack strength 
but prospective work is in better vol- 
ume. The mill price is 2.265c, de- 
livered, and the Boston warehouse 
price 3.00c. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—One important 
fabricator of reinforcing concrete bars 
has made a canvass of the industrial 
trade. He sent out 1500 letters and 
within three days received inquiries 
representing $150,000 to $200,000 
worth of work. Since that tabulation, 
a similar amount of work has taken 
the form of inquiry. Awards continue 
small but evidently the outlook for 
industrial building is brighter. The 
mill price is 2.00c, with warehouse 
levels at 2.50c. 

Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Reinforcing bars 
show increased activity although de- 
mand is smaller than during the rush 
of business which developed in the 
third quarter. New bookings of the 
week include one of 200 tons of rail 
steel and one of 125 tons. Several 
projects are about to be closed includ- 
ing one lot of 250 tons, The mill 
shipment price is 2.265¢ and 2.75c¢ is 
the quotation of direct sellers on 
stocks from their warehouses. Mill 
operation has been cut slightly in the 
district but holds above 80 per cent 
of capacity. 

Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Although sev- 
eral concrete bar awards were made 
in this district during the past week, 
including 900 tons for the Girard, O., 
bridge to Carnegie Steel Co., small 
lot business continues prevalent. Sev- 
eral sellers claim inquiries for the 
week would not total 500 tons. New 
billet bar prices hold at 2.19¢ Cleve- 
land or 2.00c Pittsburgh. Rail steel is 
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steady at 1.80c mill. Fourth quarter 
contracting has not developed as fully 
as expected, although several road- 
builders are figuring spring 1927 pro- 
grams with a view to covering their 
needs this quarter. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—Awards .of rein. 
forcing steel for numerous small build- 
ing projects are being closed steadily, 
but some of the important jobs in- 
volving heavy bar tonnages are hang- 
ing over. The committee to enforce 
the Landis award announces a fair 
gain in values and volume of building 
in September as compared with a year 
ago. Bids have been received and gen- 
eral contracts awarded for a number 
of new jobs in the past week, includ- 
ing 16 apartment buildings and apart- 
ment hotels, five combination apart- 
ment-store-office buildings, four auto- 
mobile buildings, and various other 
structures. Competition is keen for 
reinforcing bar work. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awavas thls week 23.50 oo ee 12,220 
A Wares: TOG WO oc csaetins. 8,140 
Awards two weeks ago ......... . 4,860 


Awards this week in 1925 ...... 
Average weekly awards, Sept... 6,347 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 6,337 
Total awards to date, 1925 ........ 246,912 
Total awards to date, 1926......259,380 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








3350 tons, storm sewer, Coney Island, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co., through 
Carozza Rowe Construction Co. 

2000 tons, factory addition, W. F. Schrafft & 
Sons Corp., Boston, through Turner Con- 
struction Co. to Kalman Steel Co. 

900 tons, bridge, Girard, O., through Stange 
Construction Co., to Carnegie Steel Co. 
550 tons, rivet grip bars for vaults of Federal 
— bank, Cincinnati, to Rivet Grip Steel 

0. 

500 tons, bridge between Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Howland Hook, Staten Island, to Concrete 
Steel Co., through the Triest Contracting 
Co. 

500 tons, bridge between Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and Tottenville, Staten Island to Kalman 
Steel Co., through the P. J. Carlin Construc- 
tion Co. 

500 tons, Peck & Hills Furniture Co. ware- 
house, Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
400 tons, plant for Pacific Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
at Richmond, Calif., to an unstated San 

Francisco jobber. 

400 tons, coagulation basin, 
west side filtration plant, 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 


Division street 
Cleveland, to 
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250 tons, Fort Shelby hotel, Detroit, to McRae 
Steel Co. Plans changed, originally required 
400 tons of reinforcing. Structural require- 
ments have been increased and concrete de- 
creased. 

250 tons, chamber of commerce building, Cin- 
cinnati, to Pollak Steel Co. 

250 tons, building for the McCall Publishing 
Co., Dayton, O., to the Kalman Steel Co., 
through Hughes, Foulkrod & Co., Pittsburgh, 
general contractor. 

200 tons, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 
building, Buffalo, N. Y., to Buffalo Steel Co. 

200 tons, Passaic County sanitorium, Haledon, 
N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 

260 tons, joists for superstructure of Hollenden 
hotel addition, Cleveland, to Rivet Grip Steel 
Co. 

175 tons, two Pennsylvania highway commis- 
sion jobs, Indiana county 100 tons, Blair 
county 75 tons, to the Truscon Steel Co. 

150 tons, school, LaSalle, Ill., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc. 

130 tons, Washington Heights subway, New 
York, to the Fireproof Products Co., through 
the La Rocca Construction Co. 

125 tons, Pennsylvania highway project, to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

120 tons, Soldiers-Sailors Memorial bridge, Har- 
risburg, Pa., to American Steel Engineering 


110 tons, Atlantic Coast Line locomotive re 
pair shop, Uceta, Fla, to unstated fabri- 
cator, through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
Inc. 

100 tons, apartment at Steubenville, O., to 
the Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Julius Kinderman building, New 
York, to Concrete Steel Co., through Barney- 
Ahlers Construction Corp. 

100 tons, Standard Oil Co. building, Mill 
Basin, L. IL. N. Y., to Kalman _ Steel 
Co., through Joseph L. Burke Corp. 

100 tons, work for New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway Co., White Plains, N. Y., to 
unstated fabricator, through New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

100 tons, building for Lakewood Storage Co., 
Cleveland, to Paterson-Leitch Co. Steel to 
Franklin Steel Works. 

100 tons, power house and 400-foot tunnel for 
Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, to McRae 
Steel Co. 

100 tons, 4-story Hopcraft garage, Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit, to McRae Steel Co. 

100 tons, power house for Kiefler hospital, De- 
troit, to McRae Steel Co. 

100 tons, two bridges over Illinois Central 
tracks, Chicago, to Concrete Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








2000 tons, building for Kymson Building Corp., 
New York; general contract to R. W. Smith 
Construction Co. 

500 tons, Cottage Farms bridge, Boston; T. 
Stuart & Son, Newton, Mass., awarded gen- 
eral contract. 

400 tons, garage, Boston; bids in. 

400 tons, Tasty Baking Co. building, Philadel- 
phia; pending. 

220 tons, school, Baltimore street and Thomas 
avenue, Philadelphia; pending. 

200 tons, Montefiore hospital, Pittsburgh; bids 
close Oct. 18. 

120 tons, Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York; pending. 


Plan Hardware Meeting 


The National Hardware association 
of the United States has announced 
the preliminary program for its thirty- 
second annual convention which is to 
be held at the Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 18-22. Monday and 
Tuesday will be devoted to meetings 
of the accessories branch. The opfen- 
ing session of the general convention 
will be on Tuesday evening with James 
J. Davis, secretary of labor, Washing- 
ton, as speaker. Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday are reserved for executive 
sessions. A topic for discussion on 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
is “Advantages of National Adver- 
tising to the Wholesaler and Retailer.” 
The meeting of the metal branch 
will be held Thursday afternoon. 
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Rails, Cars 





Equipment Market Shows More 
Signs of Life—Rail Orders Ex- 
pected 








AILROAD equipment interest shows improvement. One west- 

ern road is reported contemplating scrapping about 10,000 

cars and replacing 75 per cent with new equipment. Septem- 

ber car awards totaled 3335. Louisville & Nashville is reported to 


have closed on 67,600 tons of rails. 


Seaboard Air Line has just 


appropriated funds for 3400 cars placed last spring. 
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New York, Oct. 5—The railroad 
equipment market is featured by sev- 
eral substantial locomotive awards. 

Domestic freight car buying in 
September involved 3335 cars, of 
which 2000 were for the American 
Refrigerator Transit Co. That total 
compares with 152 in August and 1265 





in July. Following is a comparative 
statement: 

September 3,335 

152 

1,265 

4,285 

448 

4,615 

8,995 

IIIT © -s-ubicuitis ntatetsonttindiiebaioenevbncsinbeaesanseusaaa 12,895 

I 8,830 

December  ................. iialbaaneneiiheeia ao fC 

November. : " : . 11,685 

October _......... a 

September bie ccutes ; = 7,905 

1923 total . 103,487 

1924 total tore es .» 144,425 

PIE TUNEEEEE Whigksdaidintehadebicnsbieotbledtnersernbcivaveumstenbionte SOGRED 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Moderate buying of 
railroad supplies and track material 
has developed. Some heavy rail ton- 
nages for 1927 are looked for soon. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Expansion in 
coal mining in West Virginia as well 
as Pennsylvania is responsible for con- 
siderable betterment in the light rail 
industry. More orders have been re- 
ceived, and $36 is now the firm mar- 
ket price. Additional fourth quarter 
contracts have been entered at that 
level. Several orders for small spikes 
have been taken at 2.90c, to accom- 
pany these light rail orders. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.—Some substantial 
rail tonnage is being booked for 1927 
needs. It is estimated mills in the 
district have taken 125,000 tons, in- 
cluding fastenings, from five roads 
the past week. Total inquiry now 
outstanding, largely from western 
roads, calls for 500,000 tons. In 
addition, several roads have placed 
hurry-up orders for standard rails 
and fastenings for shipment in Nov- 
ember, totaling 10,000 tons. 

Orders for 15,000 cars are in 
sight from three roads. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Louisville 
& Nashville inquiries call for 3000 
cars in addition to those in prospect 
from the Chicago & North Western. 
The Louisville & Nashville inquiry 
calls for 1000 steel gondola, 250 stock 
cars and 250 automobile cars. The 
Missouri Pacific inquiry, expected to 
come out shortly, may require 3000 
to 4000 freight cars. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 4.—Rail 
mills continue active production sched- 


ules. Local requirements are heavy. 
The first large rail order of the 
present buying movement is from 
the Louisville & Nashville for 67,600 
tons for 1927 delivery, the contract 
reported as going to the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

Monterey, Mex., Oct. 2.—National 
railways of Mexico have received 
through the port of Tampico a ship- 
ment of 1720 tons of 90-pound steel 
rails from Antwerp, Belgium. The 
steel will be used for relaying the 
track on part of the Cardenas division 
of the system. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 








Chicago & Northwestern, 500 stock car bodies, 
to the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. 

Cities Service Tank Line, 60 tank cars, divided 
equally between American Car & Foundry Co. 
and General American Car Corp. 

Consolidation Coal Co., 100 mine cars, to Lo- 
rain Steel Car Co. 

Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, six gasoline 
rail motor cars, to J. G. Brill Co. 

Miscellaneous orders, approximately 120 tank 
cars, to the Standard Tank Car Co. 

Pennsylvania railroad, electrical equipment on 
93 motor-driven coaches, to the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Argentine State railways, 20 locomotives, to the. 
3aldwin Locomotive Works. 

Belt Railway of Chicago, five switch engines, 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Central of Brazil, 28 locomotives, to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Formerly noted! 
placed by South American railroads. 

Norwood & St. Lawrence, one locometive, to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Pennsylvania railroad, four electric passenger 
locomotives, to the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

Seaboard Air Line, 50 locomotives, to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 








Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, heavy repairs 
en 500 to 1000 steel hoppers; pending. 

Central of Georgia, 20 caboose underframes; 
pending. 

Louisville & Nashville, 1000 steel gondolas, 25h 
stock and 250 automobile cars; announced 
last week, now pending. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Mukden Hailung. China, four switch and two 
passenger engines; bids asked. 





A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by the Ocean Ship Chandlery Co., 
Ltd., 60 Pearl street, New York, show- 
ing liabilities of $30,777 and assets of 
$6566. 
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Wire 





Orders at Prevailing Prices Con- 
tinue To Be Booked—Some Shad- 
ing in Nails 





_— 





at the present range of prices, which show firmness, except 


Cl st xen of wire and its products are contracting freely 


for some shading on nails by Southern Ohio makers. Job- 


bers are replacing stocks in small lots. 
pects better buying of fencing is being met. 


largely from industrial users. 


Inspite of poor crop pros- 
Demand for nails is 
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Chicago, Oct. 5.—Fourth quarter 
contracting for wire and wire products 
is proceeding steadily and without 
hesitancy on the part of buyers, on 
the present price basis. Prices are 
firmer than several months ago. Speci- 
fications and buying from manufac- 
turing lines continue to lead, but job- 
bing demand is fair considering the 
crop outlook in middle western areas. 
Demand is improving for barbed wire 


and woven fencing. Nails are in 
heaviest demand from industrial 
sources. Plain wire is 2.55¢c and nails 


2.70c, western mills. 

Boston, Oct. 5.—Wire netting and 
wire specialties are in better demand. 
Production of plain wire in New Eng- 
land mills fully holds its own. The 
nail demand has shown a marked in- 
crease during the past week. The 
price of plain wire is unchanged at 
2.65c Worcester. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Wire products 
orders are not plentiful but maintain 
a fair total each week. Makers are 
unable to increase operating schedules 
but maintain an average of 50 to 
60 per cent. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., which some time ago 
discontinued the manufacture of fence, 
reports that a number of its former 
mixed carload buyers are going else- 
where for nails, wire and fencing 
as many take only a single mixed 
carload at a time. Demand for fence 
generally has fallen off considerably. 
Local manufacturers still report they 
encounter price competition on the 
part of southern Ohio nailmakers; 
otherwise, 2.65c base, is firm with 
2.50¢e applying on plain wire. A num- 
ber of wire customers have started 
to specify against fourth quarter con- 
tracts. Jobbers replace stocks as fast 
as they sell, and usually specify a 
single carload at a time. 





i 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Consumers Covering Well for Fourth 
Quarter at Prevailing Prices 
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Chicago, Oct. 5.—Bolt and nut con- 
sumers will soon be covered for fourth 
quarter on the basis of quotations 
that prevailed for third quarter. Im- 
plement makers are specifying stead- 
ily, as discouragement in the crop 
outlook diminishes. Indications point 
to a better corn crop in the Middle 


West than had been expected ten days 
ago. Implement business still is be- 
low indications of two months ago, 
September buying and _ specifications 
of bolts and nuts are close to Septem- 
ber of last year. Demand is steady 
for structural rivets. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—A fair number 
of orders were taken the past week 
for nuts and bolts, and several attrac- 
tive specifications on rivets were re- 
ceived. It is not believed by repre- 
sentative makers here, however, the 
the fourth quarter aggregate will be 
as large as that for third quarter. 
Some railroads have been buying and 
structural shops specifying fairly lib- 
erally. Prices are unchanged. 








| Cold Finished Steel 


Third Quarter Best of Year and Ship- 
ments Hold Well 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—The quarter 
just closed was exceptionally good for 
cold bar finishers. It was much better 
than the second quarter, which in 
turn was better than the first. The 
fourth quarter will hardly maintain 
the same ratio of improvement as sev- 
eral consuming lines, including the 
automotive industry, will naturally fall 
off a trifle. Up to the present, how- 
ever, while individual buyers in the 
automotive lines have reduced their 
specifications, as a whole that in- 
dustry continues to take out a large 
aggregate tonnage each week. The 
operating average is between 60 and 
65 per cent. 








| 
Strip Steel 








Users Well 
Prices Holding 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Regular cus- 
tomers of strip steel makers here are 
well protected for last quarter. Most 
buyers, however, are buying on a 
weekly or monthly basis without con- 
tracts. Specifications are plentiful 
and strip mills are able to maintain 
operating schedules at 80 or 85 per 
cent. A few cold strip makers can- 
not do better than 70 per cent. Di- 
versified lines of consumption are rep- 


Strip Steel Protected— 
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resented. Prices are firm on _ hot, 
2.30c; but deviations on cold still oc- 
cur from 3.60c, although nothing be- 
low 3.50c has as yet been developed.’ 

Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Curtailed auto- 
motive output due to changing models 
by several makers has been reflected 
in the strip market, specifying last 
week having dropped off. Hot strip 
buying continues in good volume, with 
prices firm at 2.50¢c on narrow and 
2.30ec on wide sizes. Cold strip is 
steady at 3.40c Pittsburgh with tubing 
stock holding at 3.25¢ for the gen- 
eral run of business. 





Refractories 





Sustained Buying Rules and Prices 
Hold Steady 


REFRACTORY PRICES, PAGE 972 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Sustained rather 
than buying rules in the refractories 
industry. Steady purchases on the 
part of steel mills generally, in har- 
mony with their sustained high op- 
erating rates, are enabling producers 
to operate at 70 to 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and some would be on an 
even higher basis but for a shortage 
of men. A few blast furnace linings 
have been purchased recently, includ- 
ing one for the Shenango Furnace Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa.; two for blast furnaces 
in New York state and several for 
stock. Improvement registered in 
September over August in new buying 
and shipment reached as high as 30 
per cent in some cases. Prices are 
somewhat firmer on fire clay brick 
but no advance has materialized. The 
last advance in silica brick is now 
universal. Some makers quote $45 
and $65 on chrome and magnesite 
brick, respectively—others quote $5 
higher. 


Sheet Ware Output Up 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Production of 
galvanized sheet metal ware in Au- 
gust totaled 172,066 dozens compared 
with 147,410 dozens in July, according 
to reports of 12 manufacturers to the 
department of commerce. Pail and 
tub production was 127,366 dozens and 
other output 44,700 dozens in August. 
Further comparisons are presented in 
the following tables: 


PAILS AND TUBS 
In Dozens 
Stocks on hand Orders 





1926 Production end month shipped 
SRBMBED  cowitctiinmnts 148,537 115,087 150,430 
February — ..........0. 138,159 125,002 124,955 

125,837 116,036 

109,858 109,228 

108,672 103,455 

104,435 96,437 

92,340 119,663 

August . 86,963 134,323 

1926 
SORIG. . scccintinstiian 38,526 61,335 43,441 
February _ .........-+. 51,658 62,507 48,620 
BR ciccctsthocsindsbiss 60,177 66,989 56,119 
April 44,434 60,731 48,182 
May 57,568 61,047 49,926 
| ee ee eS in 54,937 64,308 48,940 
SUED ccccicisractinian $8,779 57,820 41,652 
Dm. scshiinistidibnviinninn 44,900 56,208 44,911 
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Nonterrous Metals 


Shipments Continue Large But New Buy- 
ing Is Light—Improved Demand Expected 
to Develop Soon—European Outlook Better 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


—Copper—— Spot 
Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead 
delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York 
NEES ee nas SESS 14.37% 13.80 70.25 8.721% 
ee OOOO | 2 14.3714 13.80 69.62} 8.70 
Oct. BD weantabsaseimsbontemsansciquopesvonsascsensietnlercacees 4.25 14.37% 13.80 71.00 8.65 
| AL SA ee 14.25 14.3714 13.85 71.75 8.65 
Oct. © siwceccses jhlinibaiceslieneninenevclniicerrmmnnin Sete 14.3714 13.80 71.51 8.621 
EW YORK, Oct. 5.—With ship- that the increase in visible meant no 
ments of nonferrous metals definite relief. Futures have gone up 


continuing large but new pur- 

chases light, the impression is 
gaining ground that more active buy- 
ing soon will hi ive to be done. This 
notion is in the face of a rather frank 
disappointment among: many interests 
that buying has been held off though 
it was expected to pick up “after 
Labor day” 

The idea that buying soon will have 
to become more active stands on two 
legs: One that business at large will 
continue of good size through the lat- 
ter part of the year even though 
some trades should let down, and the 
other that most interest is in prompt 
shipment, meaning that consumers 
have little material on hand. 

Developments in Europe point to 
better markets over there but it 
also becomes more plain that no per- 
manent gain can be made in a hurry. 


Copper—The market has held un- 
usually steady at 14.25c delivered 
(14.38742c to 14.40c Midwest) lately. 


After the price cutting in September 
it became apparent in the past week 
that the market had struck a point 
where producers were showing much 
resistance. Meanwhile consumers have 
worn an indifferent air but now it 
looks as if some of them were more 
interested in covering early needs. 
Shipments continue large and mills 
are specifying against their old orders 
rapidly. In turn the mills are mak- 
ing good shipments of products, but 
their sales also are light. In a few 
instances they are well booked into 
November but for the most part their 
backlogs are short, and this is espe- 
cially true in copper wire. Not much 
business has been done in copper for 
export. 

Zince—The prime western market 
has sagged a little but on the whole 
the market continues to fluctuate with- 
in a narrow range. Specifications now 
indicate good shipments this month 
though buying the past week has been 


light. Little has been sold beyond 
October. High grade is firm at 9.00c. 


Tin—The plating metal continues to 
skyrocket. A strong situation in spot 
and nearby metal is the outstanding 
characteristic. Consumption continues 
on a high level and supplies remain 
restricted. However, in the past month 
shipments from the Straits and the 
Banca producer were of good size 
and world visible supplies increased 
1027 tons to 14,379 tons. This was 
more than the trade expected, yet 
prices continued to rise. The point was 
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about the and are 2% 
to 3 cents under 

Lead—The market has 
several points, as expected. The open 
market is the same as the _ price 
of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. at 8.65c, the latter having been 
cut 10 points Oct. 1. Buying is light 
and mostly for prompt. 

Aluminum—tThe light metal is in a 
firm market and prices are unchanged 
and shipments active. 


same as spot 
spot. 


slipped off 


The Player hot-blast stove for blast 
furnaces was introduced in the United 
States in 1867, the Whitwell hot-blast 


" 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 











SHEETS 
EE aoe eee 19.37% 
Copper, hot rolled 23.00 
Zine, (100-pound base)  .........c0. 11.75 
Lead full sheets (cut %4¢ more) 12.50 to 13.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
0 AER ES ICT OA Ieee eater Rare ara 86.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
SENT MMOD ‘ccsrhsibenssucishbsicetscutveséecebies 24.25 
SERS SES a eae 25.00 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 21-inch) 17.12% 
RES EERE eeOR 19.87% 
WIRE 
NE UNIRINED URINE . ccnssciensceassbntécrvencee 16.50 
SEE TURIN: - ‘ceenanetssvetinlnnibtionincetaie 19.87} 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
enn MINI” T ncinch snciasthahabinbieeretncediemiaacce 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.25 
Cleveland ¢ 9.25 to 9.50 
Chicago 8.00 
Cleveland inate 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
I aes 4.25 
CS SE ET en tees aera eee ee 5.00 to 5.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.75 to 12.00 
Chicago 10.75 to 11.50 
Cleveland . 11.50 to 11.75 





RED BR ASS "BORINGS 
a PEER ee eee ce 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 


ee Sets 6s er ee ae 7.50 to 7.75 





ee SE See 9.50 to 9.75 
Chicago 50 to 9.75 
Cleveland 00 to 10.25 
Chicago 7.25 
PUIIIINEL cisicnniics dd ineniebisieatutabbanaiciesoniaten 6.25 to 6.50 
ALUMINUM 
RII sscicrasadadincanshstebeitcsinncladiceniiecpeneasiine .00 to 22.00 
Borings, Cleve land 3.00 to 13.50 
RINE: ccdacisnnbateianbendunabnatndetiamabuniitiinenn 8.50 to 19.00 





Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  .....ccsscsseseesees 





Se 
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Lead 
East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
8.40 7.387% 27.00 14.00 35.00 
8.40 7.38714 27.00 14.50 35.00 
8.371, 7.8714 27.00 14.25 35.00 
8.35 7.35 27.00 13.75 85.00 
8.35 7.35 27.00 13.75 35.00 
stove in 1875, and the Siemens-Cow- 


per-Cochrane stove in 1877. 





| Coke By-Products 
IL 


Backlogs Sustain 

















Ammonia Sulphate— 
Naphthalene Slow 

New York. Oct 5.—The 
distillates market remains steady. De- 


mand is well maintained and prices 
are unchanged. Pure and 90 per cent 


coal tar 


in POCA HATT WUNUUUELENLEL OANA ELSON AHA EET TL 


Coke Chiat By Peoducks 


Plants in Tank Lots 
Contract 


Per Gallon at Producers’ 


3. fee 
90 per cent benzol 
Toluol 











Solvent naphtha .................cc0000 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol a (nominal) 
TION: .. seckessataniiienaseinteatuilicalases 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

RUIN. oisusdcdenss uauhiedasenkioaecaahinnslelib heb Sabon 0.06 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 

RRR RS A ie ARE ET et rece ene E eeis. 0.07 to 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ........... 5. Semen merverea 
HUUASUURENUO4N4GUENOUNOESUENEODLANOLANLOUUUOALAUL MM 
benzols are holding at 25 cents, works, 


tank car 
toluol 


per gallon for material in 
lots, and 30 cents, in drums; 
and solvent naphtha, 35 cents, works, 
in tanks, and 40 cents, in drums and 
commercial xylol 36 cents, works in 
ianks, and 41 cents, in drums. 

Trading in naphthalene is sluggish, 
with prices unchanged at 6 to 7 cents, 
works, for flakes and 7 to 8 cents 
tor balls. Phenol is featureless at 22 
cents, works. 

Activity in sulphate of ammonia is 
confined almost entirely to shipments 


on back contracts. These shipments 
have been sufficient to keep stocks 
at low ebb with a result that prices 


are showing no weakness. 


Sell Over 10. 000 Tons 


New York, Oct. 5.—Importers report 
taking orders for over 10,000 tons of 
European steel, chiefly bars and shapes, 
from interests located close to tide- 
water along the Atlantic and the 
Gulf. Some of the steel is to be 
delivered over the first quarter. Im- 
porters report prices are higher on 
these products, now ranging from 1.75¢ 
to 1.90c, duty paid, tidewater. 
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Warehouse 


Sales Volume Slightly Below Early Septem- 
ber But Heavy for Season—Sheet Prices 
Come Into Line With Mill Revisions 









LTHOUGH slightly behind the 

A first week in September, 

October sales from iron and 

steel warehouse are heavy for 

the season. Increased business was 

reported for the first two days of this 

week by some jobbers. Warehouses 

generally are coming into line with 

the recent $2 a ton increase by sheet 
mills. 

Sheet prices on warehouse stocks 
have been equalized this past week 
and No. 24 gage now is quoted at 
8.95e. No. 24 gage galvanized has 
been advanced to 4.80c. Demand keeps 
up almost too well, since it is difficult 
to maintain sufficient stocks to meet 
promptly demand for quick deliveries. 
Semifinished steel demand involving 


warehouse is increasing. September 
shows fair increases in tonnages over 
August, and October promises to main- 
tain that ratio of betterment. Prices 
are unchanged. 

October is. starting off in brisk 
fashion in the New York metropolitan 
warehouse market. All lines appear to 
be moving freely, with a particular 
improvement noted in blue annealed 
and galvanized sheets. The market 
on these products appears stronger 


than -in weeks. Prices are firm. 
Jobbers generally report September 


a better month than August. 
Cleveland jobbers continue to re- 
ceive an even flow of business. Book- 
ings the past week were slightly under 
those of the week previous, but in the 





Sheet prices have been advanced $2 
a ton in harmony with recent mill ad- 
vances. Blue annealed sheets now are 
3.25c, black sheets 3.80c and galvan- 
ized 4.65c. These prices, effective Oct. 
1, were established without difficulty. 
Demand continues strong. 

Detroit jobbers notice no change in 
the warehouse situation there. De- 
mand continues steady. Considerable 
emergency tonnage is being placed, 
especially by automobile manufac- 
turers whose production is exceeding 
early estimates. 

The feature in the warehouse trade 
in St. Louis during the last week 
has been buying from the Mid-Con- 
tinent oil fields, where structurals are 
in demand for replacement purposes. 


































































billets, sheet bars and skelp from past few days have shown recovery. (Concluded on Page 945) 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh _........... 3.00c San Francisco 4.90c New York ....... 4.00¢ 
a ee Oe 8.265¢ Portland ssseseasonsens 3.10c¢ Seattle sevseveesaseonenes 4.90¢ Philadelphia . 4.00¢ 
Buffalo 8.80c San Francisco .... 3.30¢ SG S080 inns 4.45¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.60c 
Chieaso |... 3.00¢ SO aa 3.35c St. Paul, No. 24 4.20¢ Portland _...... 5.00c* 
Cincinnati 3.30c St. Louis ii 8.25¢ Tulsa, No. 28... 5.00c San Francisco 4.25c* 
Cleveland 8.00c St. Paul seco 3.35¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS BORGES = svcccessies 5.00c* 
Detroit .......... 8.15e SPIE: — escsocmtscounte . 8.80 to 4.16¢ . Ct: TE ses 8.85¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.75¢ novel tn 4.66¢ 
Los Angeles ...... 8.20¢ Boston reccsssssssesene $.365¢ Chicago 4.80e *Rounds only. 
oC Ae i: a $.24c Buffalo 3.40c Cincinnati 4.90¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Philadelphia _...... 8.00c to3.20e Chicago S305 © Gineskea 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ Cincinnati __.......... 8.40¢ Mae 5.05¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Portland a 3.00¢ Cleveland, 14-inch Ft Worth seeseenenneee 5.900 600 Ibs. lots .... 6.15¢ 
San Francisco .... 8.30c and thicker .... 3.00¢ Los Angeles (corr. , Buffalo 6.35¢ 
EE cients 3.25¢ Cleveland, 3/16- 28 ga.) ‘ 6.00e Chicas wove 6.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ a ppateatns ie ne ae Ht Yr psalm T.16¢ 
St. Paul ..... 8.256 — Detroit. cevssssrcesoonn 8.25¢ Philadelphia B20 «= ceveland, over 
TUR. | temintme 3.80¢ Detroit, 3/16-inch - tua ante” ne Oe 5.95¢ 
Ft. Worth  .....c0+ 4.50c oe tie Detroit ...... 6.20 
IRON Les Anmeles 3.20c Portland inden svessens 5.75¢ New York .. 6.25¢ 
ee ne 3.265 New York (sheared : San Francisco, Philadelphia 6.25¢ 
“pena 3.30¢ 3 No. . 6.00¢ = Pittsburgh _.......... 6.30¢ 
Chi 8 00c and universal).. 8.34¢ Seattle 5.75¢ 
0 Se SE ae ; low Wo 95 oo 5.78 
a. 3 30c adie cena. a. 5.25e FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
WAIN ccccacssocase 8.15¢ Philadelphia, 3/16- St. Paul, No. 24 5.15¢ New York duty paid 
Ft. Worth ........ 3.75¢ inch  ............. 2.90¢ to 8.20c rUlsa, No. 28... 6.00t06.31le Swedish, hollow 
New York ........... 3.24¢ Pittsburgh .. . 8.00c BANDS drill steel ........ 15.00c 
Philadelphia 3.00¢ to 3.20¢ Portland — cscccssses-» 3.25¢ Boston nica 4.015¢ Swedish iron bars 
St. Louis -15¢ San Francisco .... 3.30¢ Buffalo _...... 4.05¢ FOUN svvvesessesee 6.75¢ 
pS) ee Seen 3.80c Seattle 3.25¢ Chicago 3.65c Flats and squares 7.00¢ 
REINFORCING BARS oor ee a WELDED PIPE 
aed =n St. f . . 
nae? od sssesssessnene 8.265 to yin Tulsa 3.80c Detroit ee re 8.80¢ a Lena rs new 
Chicago, billet. 2.40 to 2.60c NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Ft. Worth 4.40c adit scatatian 
Chicago rail steel 2.00e SHEETS New — sence oan 
Cincinnati _...... ve 8.20¢ to 3.30¢ Boston 3/16-inch $.915¢ Pbitedelvhia”” 8.75 to 8.906 WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cleveland v. 2.50 to 3.00¢ PND. ctaistcaecen ye ele iad! Gal- 
Detroit 15¢ CUSOREO* srcorccccessce 3.50¢ Pc tl ~ - 425e Black vanised 
Ft. Worth ........ 3.75¢ Cincinnati _.......... 7. ‘Soe tise 'S-inch butt ...—28 +21 
Los Angeles, C.L. 8.05¢ Cleveland ........... a. See 425c 404, t0 = %-inch 
Los Angeles, L. RII snesndteranenes 8.65¢ St Paul 3.90¢ OE... cauninnan —36 — 8 
= eee 3.30¢ Los Angeles ...... 3.75¢ Tul “ 471 \%-inch butt .... —46 —29 
New York .... 3.15¢ New York 3.89¢ mintilinemmaner: — %-inch butt ...—51 —87 
Philadelphia .. 3.15¢ Portland 4.25¢ 1 to 8-inch 
Pittsburgh 2.50c to 2.60c Philadelphia _...... 3.40c Boston 5.50c WS ental —53 —39 
San Francisco, C. Pittsburgh .......... 3.40¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 2-inch lap ....... —40 —22 
AR SHS EO 7) 3.35¢ San Francisco ..... 3.90¢ Chicago 4.15¢ 24%, to 6-inch 
San Francisco, L Seattle 4.25¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ TDi. itaihaissaaiiaee —48 —35 
3 Se aes es 3.80c St. Louis 3.60¢ Detroit 4.30¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
aes tes 8.25¢ St. Paul 3.75¢ New York .......... 4.49¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
La LOUIS essesseseeee pee Tulsa 4.05¢ to 4.20¢ Philadelphia ....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ at and 12-inch is a 
ULB seceseerercereerens 0. y —_ . -ittsk .G0e I  encensnsnemnetion’s —_— -- 
Youngstown ...... 2.50¢ to 2.60¢ NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS en ew > 
Boston eceosessenn ee es ee wre WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL Buffalo ‘ 4.300 a ste * Gal- 
SHAPES EID © ccmsosesinrnn 3.95¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL Black vanized 
end tk $.365c Cincinnati .......... 4.05¢ Rounds Flats % to %-inch 
Buffalo ......... 8.40c¢ Cleveland .......... 3.80¢ and and butt ceceseoveccesees +44% +78% 
Chicago 3.10¢ | a 4.10¢ hexagons squares %4-inch butt —4 +19 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ Ft. Worth ane 4.70¢ BowtGM  csscccanee 4.05¢ 4.55¢ %-inch butt ww —1 + 9 
Cleveland ans 8.00¢ Los Angeles, No. Buffalo inableniet 3.90¢ 4.45¢ 1 to 1%%-inch 
Detroit =... ie 3.25¢ Te seecersivensssineieens 4.75¢ Chicago ers 3.60c 4.10¢ butt necssssesssevees —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth 4.50¢ New York  cccocse 4.35¢ Cincinnati ...... 8.85¢ 4.35¢ 2-inch ee — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ...... 3.20c Philadelphia ......... 4.25¢ Cleveland _ ...... $.90c 4.40c 2%-inch lap .... — 9 + 6 
New York os. 3.34¢ Pittsburgh ........... 8.95¢ Detroit oc. 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 8 to 6-inch lap — 8 + 6 
Philadelphia __...... 2.75c to 3.00c Portland  .....cs00 4.90c Los Angeles .. 5.25¢% cece 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
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KlOom Market Section# 


Coast Trade Is Better 


Shape and Plate Demand and Sales Increase—Pig Iron and 
Pipe Continue Slow—Prices Steady 


Air Mail)—Awards and _in- 

quiries for structural steel and 
plates featured the market this week. 
Movement in other lines of steel prod- 
ucts was by no means heavy. With 
few exceptions, noticeably merchant 
and reinforcing bars, prices on most 
steel] commodities are firm. The for- 
eign situation, as regards imports of 
bars and shapes, is having a decided 
effect upon the market here and local 
producers have had to meet some 
rather low General _ busi- 
ness conditions appear to be improv- 
ing somewhat and the undertone of 
the market is firm. 


S% FRANCISCO, Oct. 2.—(By 


prices. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


No action has been taken by the 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
on its inquiry for 1000 tons of 2.75 
silicon foundry iron. This company 
has purchased about 50 tons of bes- 
semer iron from a Chicago furnace. 
During the past week one importer 
has unloaded 6500 tons of foreign 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Sascnneanhiontnniieinoneviiesninsitdl $25.00 to 26.00 


Utah basic 
.. 25.00 to 26.00 


Utah Foundrv 


*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) ... 25.00 
*German ; sien aah 24.25 
Rice alii tons ncchecieoiownbasanp ; 22.00 
ait need eiidiaanecsinenti q 25.00 
iia ccaedannsivuimmaghignetioere 22.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 


TTL EEE CE OE 





foundry coke to apply against orders 
placed some time ago. Prices remain 
the same as quoted last week. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Only one award of over 100 tons of 
concrete bars was reported this week. 
A San Francisco jobber booked 400 
tons for a plant at Richmond, Calif., 
for the Sanitary Mfg. Co. A number 
of fair-sized jobs are being figured, 
the total exceeding 8000 tons. The 
two largest projects call for 3300 tons 
for piers in San Francisco and 2250 
tons for the Coolidge dam in Arizona, 
bids on the latter to be opened Nov. 
11. Prices now range from 2.30c to 
2.35e on large lots from stock, while 
2.40c to 2.45c holds for smaller offer- 
ings. The Western Harvester To., 
Stockton, Calif., has not closed on its 
inquiry for 600 tons of merchant bars, 
290 tons of shafting and 600 tons of 
sheets. It is thought local producers 
will receive the order for the bar and 
sheet tonnage. 

Interest centers around the two in- 
quiries of the Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Los Angeles, for two syphon 
projects, one at Shaver Lake calling 
for 6500 tons and one at Mono Bear 
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involving 1250 tons, a total of about 
8000 tons, bids on which will be 
opened Oct. 4. 

Awards this week totaled 1600 tons 
for four ferryboats for the Southern 
Pacific Co. Moore Drydock Co. booked 
two, calling for 800 tons, General 
Engineering & Drydock Co., one, in- 
volving 400 tons, and Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. one requiring 400 tons. 
Pending business exceeds 10,000 tons, 
including 500 tons for the La Mesa 
pipeline and 200 tons for a _ pipe- 
line at Yakima, Wash. Prices continue 
firm at 2.30c cif. as a minimum. 

Awards of structural shapes were 
the heaviest in over five weeks and 
aggregated 3000 tons. Among the 
larger lots were 725 tons for St. 
Joseph’s hospital, San Francisco, 
booked by Dyer Bros.,. 650 tons for an 
office building, Pine and Sansome 
streets, San Francisco, placed with 
the Central Iron Works and 800 tons 
for four ferryboats for the Southern 
Pacific Co., awarded to three builders 
and 250 tons for the Celite Products 
Co. plant at Lompoc, Calif., booked by 
McClintic-Marshall Co. No action has 
been taken by the Western Harvester 
Co., Stockton, on its inquiry for 800 
tons of shapes. Pending business calls 
for over 10,000 tons. New inquiries 


include 700 tons for the Coolidge 
dam, Arizona, and 400 tons for an 
apartment in San Francisco. Prices 


continue firm at 2.35c, c.i.f. 
Other Finished Material 


Only one cast iron pipe award was 
noted this week. Grinnell Co. booked 
287 tons for Santa Cruz, Calif. A 
number of projects are up for figures, 
the total exceeding 6000 tons. New 
inquiries include 420 tons for Yakima, 
Wash., and 100 tons for Santa Ana, 
Calif. Movement of standard pipe 
has not been heavy, most orders in- 
volving small lots. Bids were opened 
this week on 950 tons for La Mesa, 
Calif., and bids will be opened next 
week for 468 tons of plain end pipe 
for Yakima, Wash. 

Little of interest has developed in 
the sheet market. The Western Har- 
vestor Co., Stockton, Calif., will prob- 
ably place its inquiry for 600 tons of 
galvanized sheets with local producers. 
To date only Wheeling Steel Corp., 
has advanced prices, but it is thought 
the other companies will follow suit. 


Engineers Open Meeting 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—The one 
hundred and _ thirty-fourth general 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
opened here today. While regular 
sessions do not start until Wednes- 
day, meetings of the open-hearth 
committee were held today in the Wil- 


liam Penn hotel, and a coke con- 
ference took place in the bureau of 
mines experiment station. 

Following registration at Hotel 
Schenley, a general meeting and re- 
ception was held at Carnegie Music 
hall. Samuel A. Taylor, president, 
welcomed the delegates and John S. 
Unger, manager, central research bu- 
reau, Carnegie Steel Co., responded. 
Presentation and discussion of papers 
on coal and coke, and iron and steel 
constituted the afternoon meeting in 
the Carnegie institute, the program 
closing for the day with a smoker in 
the Pittsburgh Athletic association 
at 8 p. m. 

Delegates will be entertained on 
Thursday by a boat ride on the Mo- 
nongahela river, short stops being 
made at the National Tube Co. works 
at McKeesport, the Carnegie Steel 
Co.’s plant at Clairton, and the roll- 
ing mills at Duquesne, Pa. The an- 
nual banquet will be held in the Hotel 
Schenley, Friday evening, after an- 
other day of business and discussions 
and demonstrations in the afternoon 
at the bureau of mines experiment 
station at Bruceton. On Saturday, 
group trips have been arranged for 
delegates to inspect iron and_ steel 
works, coal mines, cement plant, glass 
works, power plants, chemical works 
and other industries in the Pittsburgh 
district. 


Manufacturers Meet 


New York, Oct. 5.—Judge E. H. 
Gary, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., will preside at the industrial 
preparedness luncheon to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, Thursday, 
Oct. 7, in connection with the thirty- 
first convention of the Na- 
tional of Manufacturers, 
which here today. Speakers 
include Hanford MacNider, assistant 
secretary of war; John E. Edger- 
ton, president of the association and 
Major General C. C. Williams, chief 
of ordnance, United States navy. 


annual 
association 


opens 


Other events of the convention 
program include the annual dinner 


of the association and the eighteenth, 
semiannual dinner of the National 
Industrial council, which takes place 
Wednesday evening. Rear Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett, will address the 
convention on the importance of the 
American merchant marine, while 
other speakers will talk on immigra- 
tion, transportation, aviation, the open 
shop and taxation. 

The first blast furnace in Pittsburgh 
was built about 1792. 
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Machinery Exports Show 
Decline in August 


Exports of industrial machinery 
from the United States during August 
amounted to $11,820,610, as compared 
with $14,687,489 for the corresponding 
month of 1925 and $14,173,036 for 
July, 1926, according to statistics com- 
piled by the industrial machinery divi- 
sion of the department of commerce, 
Washington. The monthly exports of 
industrial machinery during 1925 and 
the current year are as follows: 


1925 1926 

Se oe es $ 10,460,904 $13,240,765 
February 8,756,543 10,996,707 
March shiaahicenadibabiedled 13,703,013 12,780,741 
MEE. sccritacgaseonstomieons 13,212,401 16,100,036 
May 12,430,682 12,273,853 
June Sa Oar ee 10,974,403 11,114,816 
P| pee ae a er Poe SO 13,401,637 14,173,036 
August ....... 14,555.265 11,820,610 
September i Ry S |). ais 
October Gcoseneeeucee os 12, ke fea ara ee- 
ONE dexcnccpttecdieens 12,592,¢ <~ stcvonnielanciiae 
December cesdiatien FCO ~~ “oceccunccuninen 

Total re St) 8S Smee 

Exports of the five important 


classes of industrial machinery during 
August, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1925, were as fol- 
lows: 


Class of machinery Aug., 1925 Aug., 1926 
Power generating ma- 

chinery, except electric 

and automotive ............. $ 1,557,620 $ 1,323,272 
Construction machinery.. 1,164,297 1,074, 766 
Mining, oil-well and 

pumping machinery .... 2,209,965 2,522,344 
Metalworking machinery 2,150,823 1,625,899 
Textile machinery ......... 1,415,599 807,566 
Other industrial machin- 

ery and parts .............. 6,189,185 4,466,763 

Total ‘ $14,687,489 $11,820,610 


Japan Buys Much Pipe 
and Tin Plate 


New York, Oct. 5.—Considerable 
business has been placed in this coun- 
try by Japanese interests. Mitsui & 
Co. booked 293,000 feet of galvanized 
gas pipe from the Toho Gas Co., 
Nagoya. Iwai & Co. booked 12,000 
boxes of tin plate for the Kioto Oil 
Co. and 7000 boxes of tinplate for the 
Japanese army. Other tin plate orders 
by Japan aggregated at least an ad- 
ditional 15,000 boxes. Suzuki & Co. 
booked 140,000 tie plates for the im- 
perial government railways of Japan, 
all those orders have been placed with 
American makers. Indications are that 
57 miles of 100-pound rails, together 
with accessories, for the Shinkeihan 
electric railway has gone to a Eu- 
ropean maker. The 700 tons of rails 
for the Tokio subway, recently in- 
quired for, still are pending. 





July exports of ship and tank plates, 
punched and shaped, from the United 
States included 244,524 pounds to 
Canada, 244,833 to Mexico, 362,848 to 
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Cuba, 159,607 to Chile and 119,225 to 
Peru. 


Petition For Receivers 

An application has been made to the 
supreme court of Halifax for the ap- 
pointment of the Eastern Trust Co. 
and D. H. McDougall as joint re- 
ceiver-managers of the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co. The applications is 
opposed by the British Empire Steel 
Corp., of which the Nova Scotia com- 
pany is one of the component com- 
panies. The British Empire Steel 
Corp. requested the dissolution of an 
order issued by the court restraining 
the Nova Scotia Company from dis- 
posing of its assets otherwise than in 
the regular course of business, pend- 
ing the determination of the applica- 
tion. This was opposed by counsel 
representing the bond holders who 
stated that the assets of the Nova 
Scotia Company have depreciated to 
the extent of $1,000,000 in the past 
Judgment was reserved. 


five years. 


ToExpand at Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 5.—Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. announces pro- 
posed enlargement and widening of 
the scope of its Birmingham sales of- 
fice, for many years in charge of 
J. J. Gilmore. The Birmingham of- 
fice will be headquarters for the terri- 
tory consisting of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. Mr. Gilmore con- 
tinues at the head of the office. 


Open Pittsburgh Office 


Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Pilling & Co., 
sellers of pig iron, iron ores, coal and 
coke have opened a Pittsburgh office, 
in the Oliver building. George A. 
Wilson is resident manager. 


Pig Iron Sales Larger 
(Concluded from Page 931) 


quotations, for that period. The 
Cleveland market continues quotable at 
$19, base, furnace, for local delivery, 
and $18.25 to $18.50 for outside, while 
lake furnaces quote $19, base, for de- 
livery in western Ohio and Indiana, 
and $19.50, base, for delivery in 
Michigan. A merchant furnace in- 
terest that has been quoting $18.50, 
base, valley, reports several fair size 
sales at tthat figure; while $18 is the 
more general price. The Buffalo mar- 
ket is firm at $20, base, furnaces, for 
local delivery, and $19 for outside 
competitive points. 

Some small sales of low phosphorus 
iron have been made at $28, valley, 


an advance of 50 cents. More in- 
quiries are pending. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—Alabama and 


Tennessee pig iron is selling at the 
reduced price of $20, base, Birming- 
kam. Sufficient business has been 
forthcoming to keep the northern situ- 
ation firmly established on a _ $20, 


Ironton, basis. A local seller reported 
the sale of 1000 tons of northern 
foundry to the O. S. Kelly Co., 
Springfield, O., while the Columbia 
Sanitary Co., Louisville, Ky., is re- 
ported to have bought 500 tons of 
the same grade. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. is in the 
market for 100 tons of northern 
foundry for its Elmwood, O., plant. 

Chicago, Oct. 5.— Fourth quarter 
contracting of northern pig iron is 
proceeding steadily, and considerable 
remains to be placed. Indications are 
that buying may be augmented later 
in the quarter by some important fill- 
in tonnages. Shipments increased in 
the last month, and September sales 
totals compare favorably with other 
months of the past year. Several 
important inquiries are out for first 
quarter. Makers of silvery iron have 
their production schedules filled for 
the remainder of the year and are 
preferring to sell only to their regu- 
lar customers. The silvery price is 
strong, Northern foundry iron re- 
mains steady at $21, Chicago furnace. 

Lake Superior charcoal iron has been 
reduced $2 to $27.04, delivered, Chi- 
cago. 

St. Louis, Oct. 5.—Pig iron buying 
continued on a moderate scale. Sales 
for the week amounted to about 4500 
tons,’ of which 3800 tons was booked 
by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corp. 
Some purchases were made for the 
first quarter. The melt in this dis- 
trict has been increasing steadily, 
foundries operating almost on a full- 
week basis. Stove plants are espe- 
cially busy, and operations at Belle- 
ville have not been halted even by a 
strike of enamelers there. The prin- 
cipal sale of the week was 1000 tons 
of foundry iron to a Kansas melter. 
Other fourth quarter orders included 
500 tons for an upper Illinois melter 
and two local orders for 500 tons 
each. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 5.—The first 
week of the general reduction of $1 
per ton in pig iron prices in Alabama 
led to considerable buying. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. with only 
four blast furnaces now in operation, 
and the Woodward Iron Co., with three 
on foundry and one on basic iron, 
may find it necessary to increase 
their make before the expiration of 60 
days. Eleven furnaces in this state 
are on foundry iron, 10 on basic and 
one en special iron. Three new fur- 
naces are under construction. 





Warehouse Buying Eases 
(Concluded from Page 943) 


Warehouses in the argriculture dis- 
tricts are finding an especially good 
demand for galvanized sheets. 
Chicago iron and steel warehouses, 
whose books for the first half of 
September showed deficits in several 
cases, recovered the second half so 
that ‘the full month was equal to or 
slightly better than August. October 
has opened in good shape with all 
stock products in good demand and 
prospects indicate the fourth quarter 
will be as good as that period last 
year. Main jobbers here have issued 
a new list of extras on coated wire 
nails, showing increases for all sizes, 
gains ranging from 75 cents on 3- 
penny to 15 cents on 40-penny, 
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September Iron Output Gains 


Both Total of 3,161,604 Gross Tons and Average Daily Rate of 105,386 Tons 
Are Highest for Any September Since the War—Active 
Increase to 216 


HE recession in coke pig iron 

production which started last 

May was brought to a halt in 
September with an increase of over 
2000 tons per day over the rate of 
the preceding month. Likewise, the 
number of active stacks turned up, 
although the gain was only one fur- 
nace. It is to be noted that the 
majority of furnaces blown out, were 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 





1926 1925 1924 

ED. cneninnnies 8,319,789 8,872,207 3,015,489 
February ewe 2,928,850 8,214,067 3,073,619 
ae -» 8,458,171 8,571,422 3,465,389 
CC 8,488,805 38,211,235 8,226,107 
May ..... . 8,477,820 2,933,907 2,619,986 
SS Rees 8,232,478 2,679,045 2,022,836 

Total Ist half 19,850,913 18,981,883 17,423,417 
Tully ccccoscssceseeseeee 3,224,663 2,665,262 1,783,457 
a 3,200,723 2,707,171 1,882,986 
September 8,161,604 2,725,885 2,053,617 
October 3,017,889 2,461,727 
November $3,028,257 2,154,979 
December 8,249,057 2,956,389 





Total 2nd half 9,586,990 17,388,521 13,653,155 





Grand total .... 29,437,903 36,370,404 31,076,572 





removed because of needed repairs 
and not for economic reasons. 
Production of iron in September 
amounted to 3,161,604 gross tons, or 
39,119 tons less than the 3,200,723 
tons of August. September, how- 
ever, had one less day than August. On 
an average daily basis, September’s 
output represented 105,386 tons per 
day, which compared with the 103,- 
249 tons of the month before, was a 
gain of 2137 tons. Both total output 
and daily rate were the highest for 
any September since 1918, a war year, 
and stand as the third highest for 
any September in history. In Sep- 


ees . 69 49 50 
Pennsylvania. == .. 1380 75 74 
Alabama ...... dda teidapas clea 34 23 23 
Virginia _..... ince : rR: 2 2 
eo are Se 5 16 
New Jersey —_ indicat . 3 0 0 
Illinois __........ 25 17 16 
IIL" "isi csebatinaasetanseie - 5 3 2) 
Indiana __......... ee TPE 18 14 16 
Maryland 6 5 5 | 
GST tee 5 2 2) 
en sn / 5 1 1 } 
Massachusetts ................ ‘ 1 1 0 
Tennessee 13 1 1 
Utah eee ae 1 1 1 
West Virginia i 2 2 j 
Michigan ............... 4 3 8 ) 
Minnesota — ...ccccesees she didi eaasthiiliniing 3 2 2 
Missouri “ —— 1 0 0 
I aaa cnenstnenseinansbenrnnten 1 0 0} 


Spiegel and ferro—all states.... 


Totals 
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Furnaces 





Active Blast Furnaces 





Per 
Inblast Total Cent 

September .............. 216 371 58.2 
CS ne 215 372 57.8 
SUERTE eer aEe 217 372 58.4 
ENED stinsscascsestensacbeeat 220 372 59.1 
ES ae 229 376 60.9 
RUNGE svwntccinensinvites 237 376 63.0 

MUU LPL CO Ce 
tember, 1918, total output was 3,- 


413,223 tons and the daily rate, 113,- 
774 tons per day. 

Active furnaces on Sept. 30 totaled 
216, against 215 on Aug. 31. With 
871 serviceable furnaces in the coun- 
try, this represented an activity of 
58.2 per cent in September against 
57.8 per cent a month ago. During 
the month 1 merchant stack was 
blown in and 6 blown out or banked; 
of the nonmerchant class 10 were 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 


Jan. 107,089 108,781 97,273 104,136 53,090 
Feb. 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 58,220 
Mar. 111,554 115,207 111,787 113,664 65,674 
Apr. 114,627 107,041 107,537 118,210 69,005 
May 112,187 94,642 84,515 124,790 74,495 
June 107,749 89,301 67,427 122,262 78,748 
July 104,021 85,976 57,531 118,860 177,517 
Aug. 103,249 87,828 60,741 111,254 658,408 
Sept. 105,386 90,862 68,454 103,917 67,466 
97,851 79,419 101,375 84,827 

100,775 83,832 96,873 94,870 

104,808 95,367 93,952 99,468 








99,645 84,908 109,659 73,563 





blown in and 4 blown out. 

The number of serviceable stacks in 
the country was reduced from 372 to 
371 by removing from the list Alice 
furnace of Valley Mould & Iron Co. 


SEPTEMBER PIG IRON 


No. in blast last 
No. of day of month 
stacks Sept. Aug. 


Total tonnage made Totals 
Merchant Nonmerchant Sept. Aug. 

149,759 652,268 802,027 789,453 
125,065 943,051 1,068,116 1,062,226 
111,861 118,326 230,187 238,944 
6,687 . 6,687 7,426 
97,757 113,109 210,866 196,629 
94.843 208.970 "303,813 817,201 
43,816 349,175 392,991 439,784 
10,967 46,406 57,373 59,296 
33,361 28,040 61,401 61,835 
7,261 20,882 28,143 27,929 
2,480,227 3,161,604 3,200,72: 


and Josephine furnace of Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co., both in Penn- 
sylvania, and adding the new Everett 
furnace of the Mystic Iron Works in 
Massachusetts. 

Stacks blown in during September 


were: In Ohio: Haselton No. 2, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; one Ohio, 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 


Ferro- 
Non- man- 
1925 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 


Jan 659,256 2,712,951 5,418 23,564 956 
Feb 661,415 2,552,652 4,910 19,796 848 
Ma). 736,284 2,835,138 5,449 24,422 877 
April 689,162 2,522,073 5,341 21,448 799 
May 605,347 2,328,560 5,294 22,717 298 
June 663,782 2,115,263 4,972 19,834 

July 609,741 2,055,521 G0T4 16,614 crn - 
Aug. 688,330 2,118,841 4,940 18,818 .......... 
Sept. 569,219 2,156,666 5,162 18,381 140 
Oct. 606,092 2,411,797 5,071 21,472 1,544 
Nov. 638,214 2,385,043 6,370 27,202 1,665 
Dec. 664,681 2,584,376 7,746 25,881 1,883 


© | 
Cn 
~ 
a 
oo 
oo 
wo 
_ 
rm) 
or 
4 
r= 
_ 


Total 7,591,523 260,149 9,010 
1926 

Jan. 724,946 2,594,843 7,746 32,924 1,607 
Feb. 622,121 ,301,729 17,084 22,309 1,464 
March 733,321 724,850 17,339 24,064 1,942 


,659,495 7,051 24,134 1,593 
,680,281 6,990 22,979 1,704 
,497,655 5,864 25,378 
,466,497 3,699 26,873 
518,706 4,872 28,857 — ccccooee 


,480,227 2,925 25,218 


April 779,310 
May 797,539 
June 734,823 
July 758,166 
Aug. 682,017 
Sept. 681,377 
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Carnegie Steel Co.; Hubbard No. 
2, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: Cambria H, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Monessen No. 1, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. In Maryland: Maryland 
D, Bethlehem Steel Co. In Alabama: 
Alabama City, Gulf States Steel Co.; 
Bessemer No. 4, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. In Colorado: Min- 
nequa, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
In Illinois: One South Chicago, 
Wisconsin Steel Co. In Massachusetts: 
Everett, Mystic Iron Works. 

Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Ohio: Haselton No. 1, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Anna, 
Struthers Furnace Co.; one Buckeye, 
American Rolling Mill Co.; Belfont, 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co. In Pennsyl- 
vania: Clinton, Clinton Iron & Steel 
Co. In New York: Port Henry No. 
2, Witherbee-Sherman Co. In Mary- 
land: Maryland E, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. In Alabama: Gadsen No. 
9. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; 
Woodward No. 3, Woodward Iron Co. 
In Illinois: Gary No. 10, Illinois 
Steel Co. 


Imports More Machinery 

Washington, Oct. 5.—Imports into 
Italy of machinery, apparatus, and 
parts, totaled 69,014 tons during the 
first six months of 1926, an increase 
of nearly 32 per cent compared with 
the 32,400 tons, imported during that 


period of 1925, according to Henry 
O. MacLean, commercial attache at 
Rome. 








Detroit Convention Is Most Successfu 


in A. F. A. History 


HEN the gates of the Michigan state fair- 

W grounds at Detroit closed last Friday, the 

the thirtieth annual convention and expo- 
sition of the American Foundrymen’s association 
passed into history as the most successful event ever 
held by that organization. 

The meeting merited this distinction not only be- 
cause it was larger and was better attended than 
any previous one, but because it marked the most 
notable gathering of foundrymen from 12 nations 
that ever has been held. The international char- 
acter of the affair was emphasized at practically 
every technical session and at many points of the 
program, the cosmopolitan idea was the main theme. 

This was true of the opening session of the sev- 
eral foreign language sessions and particularly at 
the banquet, where H. Cole Estep, Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, chairman of the committee on in- 
ternational introduced the distinguished 
guests from abroad who represented various Euro- 
pean foundrymen’s associations. John Cameron, past 
president of the Institute of British Foundrymen, and 
managing director of Cameron & Roberton, Ltd., 
Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow, responded for the over- 


relations, 


seas delegates. 

L. W. Olson, chairman of the board of medals, then 
presented the three gold medals. The Joseph S. Sea- 
man medal was presented to Prof. Thomas Turner, 
Birmingham university, Birmingham, England; the 
John A. Penton medal was awarded to John Shaw, 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd., Shef- 
field, England; and the J. H. Whiting medal to E. V. 
Ronceray, president and managing director Establisse- 
ments Bonvillain et 
Paris, France. 

The principal address of the evening was delivered 
by Charles F. Kettering, noted American inventor 
and scientist, president of the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Co., vice president the Dayton-Wright 
Airplane Co., an an officer in a number of indus- 
trial and financial institutions of Dayton, O. 

Growth of the association during the 30 years of 
existence and the work of the various departments 
during the past year were traced by President Root 
in his address at the business meeting on Thursday 


Ronceray, Choisly-le-Roi, near 


the problems of the .industry, and also noted the 
large increase in the number of exchange papers 
with European associations this year. C. E. Hoyt’s 
report as secretary appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Dean C. B. Connelley, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, reported on the Obermayer prize 
award. Four entries were received and the prize 
was awarded to Redfield H. Allen, East Cambridge, 
Mass. B. D. Fuller, Whitehead Bros. Co., Cleve- 
land, reported on the molding contest conducted by 
the committee on apprenticeship training. 

Dan M. Avey, editor The Foundry, Cleveland, 
chairman of the joint committee on pattern standard- 
ization, reported on the activities of that commit- 
tee. He also read a number of proposed standards 
governing certain phases of patternmaking, which 
were recommended to the board of directors by the 
meeting. President Root placed a_ resolution be- 
fore the meeting favoring the placing the weights 
of castings on blueprints. This resolution was 
adopted. 

Secretary Hoyt then explained the action of the 
board of directors at the meeting Sunday evening, 
Sept. 26, following the annual alumi dinner in chang- 
ing the time of the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. The next annual meeting of the association 
will be held in the spring of 1927 without an exhibit 
while the thirty-second annual convention will be 
held in the spring of 1928 with an exhibition. The 
committee on conventions and exhibits will select the 
location of the 1927 and 1928 meetings and will re- 
port at the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors which must be held within 30 days after the 
close of the convention. 

Upon the motion of R. A. Bull, Steel Founders 
Research group, Chicago, Retiring President A. B. 
Root Jr. was elected to honorary membership in the 
association. 

Dr. Ing Geilenkirchen, managing director Verein 
Deutscher Eisengiesserein, stated that the German 
Foundrymen’s association is planning the third in- 
ternational congress in Dusseldorf in 1929, and ex- 
tended an invitation to the American Foundrymen’s 
association to be represented at that meeting. Presi- 
dent Root replied that the invitation of the German 





afternoon. 


Mr. Root told briefly of the work of the 
committees and joint committees in solving some of 


association would be referred to the committee on in- 
ternational relations for action. 


Foreign Visitors Show Interest in Technical Sessions 


EVERAL hundred members of 
S the American Foundrymen’s as- 

sociation and visitors, gathered 
Monday under the flags of many na- 
tions at the east end of the colliseum 
to welcome the delegates from Eu- 
ropean associations to the second In- 
ternational Foundrymen’s' congress 
and the thi-tieth convention and ex- 


hibition of the 
men’s association. 

A. B. Root Jr., president of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
officially welcomed#the delegates, after 
speaking of the eptionally cordial 
reception of Amefican Foundrymen 
when they visited several European 
countries and attended the Interna- 


American Foundry- 


tion Foundrymen’s congress at Paris 
in 1923. He then presented Robert 
Crawford, president of the Detroit 
Foundrymen’s association, who ex- 
tended Detroit’s hospitality and ex- 
pressed the hope that their stay in 
the convention city will be filled with 
happy memories. 

Harvey J. Campbell, vice president 
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of the Detroit board of Commerce, was 
introduced as a representative of the 
Governor o fthe State of Michigan. 
In welcoming the delegates and 
visitors to the convention, he stated 
that the City of Detroit is a monu- 
ment to the work and progress that 
has been made by the foundrymen 
of this country and of the world, 
since the progress in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles has been depend- 
ent on the increase in knowledge of 
foundry practice. 

After the remarks of the various 
speakers had been presented in 
French and German by the official in- 
terpreter, President Root introduced 
the official representatives of the as- 
sociations of other countries. 

Two other sessions for foreign 
visitors were held. On Tuesday Rob- 
ert Ronceray, Saginaw Products Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., presided over the 
foreign language session, at which 
the papers and discussion were pre- 
sented in French. C. H. Gale, Detroit, 
presented a paper entitled “Early 
French History of Detroit.” After 
this paper the meeting took the 
form of a round table discussion and 
several important problems were dis- 
cussed including the relative value 
of cast iron and aluminum automobile 
pistons, the use of the electric fur- 
nace in a malleable iron foundry and 
the practice of blowing cores. E. V. 
Ronceray, managing director Etab- 
lissements Bonvillain et Ronceray, rue 
Paul-Carle, Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris; 
and H. Saint-Clivier, manager of 
Acieries de Firminy, Firminy, Loire, 
took prominent parts in the dis- 
cussion. 


German Language Session 


The German language session held 
Wednesday afternoon attracted more 
than 50 of the German, Austrian and 
Dutch founders and interested Amer- 
icans. Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watch- 
ung, N. J., presided, assisted by Dr. 
Ing Geilenkirchen, Verein Deutscher 
Eisengiesserein, the employers or- 
ganization of Germany and Dr. L. 
Zerzog, Verein Deutscher Giessereifach- 
leute, the technical society devoted to 
foundry matters. The latter gentle- 
men complimented Dr. Moldenke for 
his services in promoting this _ in- 
ternational exchange of ideas. Ing. 
C. Irresberger, Salzburg, raised the 
question of whether the American 
practice, particularly as followed 
with large cupolas did not produce an 
iron which was too hot. Dr. Moldenke 
impressed the fact that many classes 
of work, notably radiator work re 
quired this condition. He stated that 
better quality of coke is obtained 
in this country and that the coke 


ratio of 1 to 5 or 6 as against 1 





New Officers of A. F. A. 


President 
S. WELLS UTLEY, 
General manager, Detroit Steel Casting 
Co., Detroit 
Vice President 
SAMUEL T. JOHNSTON, 
Vice president, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago 
Directors 
MARTIN W. HENLEY, 
Vice president, Frazer & Jones, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
N. K. B. PAatcH, 
Secretary, Lumen Bearing Co., 
A. B. Root, JrR., 
Mechanical engineer, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 


Buffalo 


Co., Boston 
S. C. Vessy, 
President, W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


L. C. WILSON, 
Vice President, Federal Malleable Co., 
Milwaukee 











to 10 or 11 in Germany shows that 
in this country coke is sacrificed in 
the interest of iron quality. 

In response to a question, Dr. 
Moldenke stated that two types of 
coke, designed to influence the pick- 
up of carbon in the cupola are not 
used, and that coke producers do not 
make a study to provide certain 
grades of coke to meet foundry re- 
quirements. Dir. Dr. Greiner, Ma- 
chinenfabrik Esslingen, Esslingen- 
Neckar told of the use of briquettes of 
ferrosilicon designed to retain their 
solidity until they reached the melting 
zone of the cupola and avoid losses. 

Two exchange papers presented at 
the gray iron testing session of 
the convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s association aroused con- 
siderable discussion among the metal- 
lurgists and many other foundrymen 
interested in the metallurgy of cast 


Membership of A. F. A. 
Now Exceeds 2100 


N MAKING the report of the sec- 

retary, C. E. Hoyt stated that on 
Jan. 1 the total membership of the 
association was 1754, and that be- 
tween that time and the opening of 
the convention 450 new members had 
been secured and 50 lost, making a 
total membership on Sept. 27 of 2154. 
On Thursday noon the registration 
was 5100, considerably in excess of 
the previous high mark of 4420 in 
Milwaukee in 1924. This figure does 
not include the ladies’ registration of 
469. Approximately 135 visitors from 
Mr. Hoyt 


also gave some statistics on the ex- 


overseas were registered. 


hibition of foundgy equipment, which 
he stated, was fhe largest in both 
floor space useq@fand number of ex- 
hibits in the hisfory of the association. 





iron and closely related phases of 
the subject. The first paper “Testing 
Cast Iron” by A. E. Le Thomas pre- 
pared at the instigation of the Asso- 
ciation Technique de Fonderie de 
France was presented by E. V. 
Ronceray. The Institute of British 
Foundrymen’s paper, “Some Gray Iron 
Problems” prepared by John Shaw, 
foundry manager Brightside Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Sheffield, England, 
was read by the author. 

Out of respect for the late G. K. 
Elliott who died a few days before 
the convention opened, his paper “A 
Shearing Test for Cast Iron” was 
read in full by J. W. Bolton, Frank 
Foundries Corp., Moline, Ill. On 
motion of E. J. Lowry the paper was 
accepted without discussion. “Strength 
of Cast Iron in Its Relation to Thick- 
ness” was the subject of a paper 
prepared by W. H. Rother and V. M. 
Mazurie, Buffalo Foundry & Machine 
Co., Buffalo. 


’ 


Discuss Cupola Practice 


Gray iron foundrymen to the num- 
ber of nearly 400 evinced the keen- 
est interest in the four papers pre- 
sented at the meeting under the chair- 
manship of J. W. Bolton, Frank 
Foundries Corp., Moline, IIl. 

Interesting detail of a European ex- 
perience in melting all steel charges 
supplemented by proper additions of 
ferrosilicon and ferromanganese for 
the production of high grade gray 
iron castings was presented by Frank 
Hudson, assistant superintendent Wy- 
oming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa., 
to confirm the views of T. F. Jen- 
nings, Utah Copper Co., Garfield, 
Utah, expressed in his paper “Melting 
All Steel Charges in the Cupola.” 

J. T. Longdon, Hetherinton & Co., 
Manchester, England, ventured the as- 
sertion that if Mr. Jennings had sub- 
stituted silica sand for limestone he 
would not have been troubled with 
foaming slag in his early trials. 

David McLain, Milwaukee, pointed 
to the fact that the total carbon in 
the castings made in this manner 
approximated 2.30 per cent and clear- 
ly proved that steel melted in the 
cupola absorbs carbon. 

Interesting discussion on many re- 
lated features was precipitated by 
the paper on cupola melting pre- 
sented by R. E. Wendt and J. P. 
Walsted, Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Ind. The Belgian exchange paper 
“Chaplet in Heavy Iron Castings” 
was read in abstract by J. T. Mce- 
Kenzie, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., in the absence 
of the author Ivan Lamoreux. H. W. 
Dietet, United States Radiator Corp., 
Detroit, presented a paper on a meth- 
od of calculating gates for castings. 
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Of the five papers presented under 
the chairmanship of H. Cole Estep, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, at 
the session on cast iron Thursday, 
two were prepared by foreign found- 
rymen. One was the French exchange 
paper prepared by A. Portevin and 
P. Chevenard and was presented 
in abstract by E. V. Ronceray. The 
other was prepared by Dr. E. Piwora- 
sky, technical high school, Aachen, 
Germany on invitation of the Verein 


Deutscher Eisengiessereien. The first 
paper dealt with the dilatometric 
analysis of iron, a method it is 


claimed is practiced to a considerable 


extent abroad, but not yet intro- 
duced into the United States. The 
second paper described a new type 


of melting furnace which combines 
some of the features of a cupola, an 
open hearth and a reverberatory fur- 
nace in which the iron can be melted at 
a temperature of 2900 degrees Fahr. 

A free translation of a German 
extract of the second paper prepared 
by the, author was presented, with in- 
teresting digressions, by Dr. Mold- 
enke, Watchung, N. J. The paper 
was based on the premise that when 
molten iron is heated to a tempera- 
ture well above the ordinary melting 
range, all impurities are driven off 
and the other elements, particularly 
the carbon, are afforded an opportuni- 
ty to rearrange themselves to produce 

Oliver Smalley, New York, pre- 
sented a paper on heat resistant 


cast iron in which he described meth- 
ods and charges employed to pro- 
duce an iron with a tensile strength 
of 70,000 pounds per square inch and 
with a transverse breaking strength 
of 6500 pounds. 

J. T. McKenzie read a paper on 
the effect of phosphorus in cast iron 
with particular reference to pipe cast- 
ings. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, E. V. Ronceray, Paris, France, 
stated that satisfactory pipes are 
made in France with a phosphorus 
content up to 1.50 per cent. Effect 
of various alloys on the growth of cast 
iron under repeated heatings and 
coolings was the subject of a paper 
by R. R. Kennedy and G. J. Oswald, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton. O. 


Instructors Exchange Ideas on Foundry Courses 


NSTRUCTORS in foundry theory 
] and practice in nine colleges, uni- 

versities and technical schools met 
Tuesday evening in a foundry instruc- 
tors’ dinner at the Book-Cadillac hotel, 
where they discussed with several 
practical foundrymen the betterment 
of foundry shop courses of instruction. 
O. W. Boston, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich., presided over 
the session. 
Four were read following 
the dinner: “Training for Foundry 
Executives,” by William H. Dosey, col- 
lege of industries, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh; “Foundry 
Instruction at Purdue University,” 
R. E. Wendt, foundry instructor, Pur- 
due university, Lafayette, Ind.; “A 
Course on Cast Metal,” by H. L. 
Campbell, assistant professor of met- 
allurgical engineering, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and 
“Foundry Instruction at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois,’ by Henry O. Haugh- 
ton, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., formerly superintendent of 
foundry laboratory, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, III. 


papers 


Reports Show 


NDICATIVE of the almost limit- 
less field which still remains to be 
cultivated, the reports submitted 


at the Thursday sand control session 
simply and = on 
motion were accepted and referred ‘to 
the incoming board of directors. W. 
M. Saunders, Franklin & Saunders, 
Providence, R. I., chairman, presented 
the report of the American Foundry- 
men’s committee on the 
joint committee on molding sand re- 


reported progress 


association 
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discussion followed the 
R. E. Ken- 


Extended 
reading of these papers. 
nedy, assistant secretary, American 
Foundrymen’s’ association, Urbana, 
Ill., declared that for the cost of shop 
work to be justified by its practical 
engineering value, more effort should 
be placed on shop work by working 
out a laboratory scheme to give infor- 
mation on the differences in casting 


ESUMES of sessions 
handling, cost accounting 
and and core binders will be 
published in next week’s issue. 


on mate- 
rials 
cores 


metals. Mr. Haughton’s paper aroused 
considerable comment as to the meth- 
ods used in producing the engine cast- 
ings. 

Dean C. B. Connelley, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
declared that engineering itself is 
under fire, and told of a recent re- 
search fund of over $100,000 set up 
to determine just what kind of train- 
i should have. 


ing an engineer 


Progress in Sand 


search. The report of the  sub- 
committee on tests was read by Dr. 
H. Ries, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. 
Y. R. H. Harrington, 
Corp., Boston, presented the 
of the committee on reclamation. A 
report on “ number of experiments 
designed togshow the fusing points of 
various sands and an analysis of the 
factors which effect the fusing point 
read by Howells  Frechette. 
Frechette is associated with the 


report 


was 
Mr. 


Hunt-Spiller 


Adopt a system of training that 
will make the apprentice an econom- 
ical asset rather than an economical 
liability is the basis of any plan that 
has any chance of being approved by 
owners and directors of plants where 
apprentices are required, according to 
J. C. Wright, federal director of vo- 
cational training, in opening the ses- 
sion devoted to this subject. In a 
general review of the situation he de- 
plored the fact that boys consciously 
or unconsciously are’ prevented from 
entering the ranks of industry on ac- 
count of mistaken views held by the 
parents and teachers regarding the 
dignity of honest labor. 


Others who participated in the dis- 
cussion included L. 8S. Harding, in 
charge of activities of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts; George 
Hayes, vocational school director, Har- 
vey, Ill.; C. J. Freund, apprentice su- 
perintendent, Falk Corp., Milwaukee; 
John Plohen, general superintendent, 
French & Hecht, Davenport, Iowa; 
and Paul M. Ramp, foundry manager 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., Newport News, Va. 


Investigations 


Canadian department of mines located 
at Ottawa, Ont. 

Following his report Mr. Saunders 
suggested appropriate steps should 
be taken to interest a prominent 
foundry or a group of foundries in 
the establishment of a fellowship in 
some well equipped school for carry- 
ing on the work. 

Some practical and technical data 
obtained from the use of clay ad- 
ditions to molding sand heaps gave R. 
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F. Harrington an opportunity to de- 
scribe the character of the work he and 
associates have been carrying on for 


several years. Some of the practical 
difficulties which confront foundrymen 
in the reclamation problem were 
aired in an animated discussion which 
followed the presentation of the paper. 

Paul Ramp, foundry manager, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock, Co., Newport News, Va., in- 
jected a little humor into the dis- 
cussion when he _ stated that his 
father once had told him that when 
he needed sand he should buy if and 
not attempt to make it. 

At the Friday morning session, John 
Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., de- 
precated the tendency of authors to 
use unnecessarily ponderous language 
where simple words and shop terms 
are available. He claimed that while 
certain technical terms have been 
coined, terms that express the author’s 
meaning clearly to other men who 
have had a similar scholastic training, 


Foundrymen 


BOUT 200 attended the sympos- 

ium on permanent and long life 

molds presided over by J. L. 
Jones, Westinghouse & Electric Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., sum- 
marized the position of these types 
of molds in the foundry industry, 
suggested some possible mold ma- 
terials and then outlined mold ma- 
experimental work. A description of 
the semipermanent or durable mold 
was given by James A. Murphy, 
Hamilton, O. One mold used in mak- 
ing an eight-ton casting for glass 
making has been in use for 18 years 
and over 1000 castings produced from 
it. Centrifugal pipe casting as prac- 
ticed in European countries was de- 
scribed in a paper by J. E. Hurst, 
Kilmarock, Scotland, which was ab- 
stracted by John Cameron, past presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Found- 
rymen. H. A. Schwariz, American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
read a paper on oil cooled cast iron 
permanent molds. The results ob- 
tained in practice and the applica- 
tion of the molds also were given. 
Investigations on a suitable medium 
for the construction of permanent 
molds for the casting of steel pipe 
and other products cast at high 
temperatures were described by Leon 
Cammen, American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, New York. R. 


still this number relatively is small. 

Chairman R. A. Bull heartily con- 
curred with the views of Mr. Hall 
and then unconciously raised a gale 
of laughter when he stated in all 
seriousness that after all the only pur- 
pose of sand mixing apparatus is to 
incorporate the various ingredients 
thoroughly to produce a homogenous 
mass of material of the proper con- 
sistency, permeability and other re- 
lated features suitable for the char- 
acter of the castings. 

A. V. Leum, Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y., presented an illustrated 
paper describing the effect of mulling 
time on some of the properties of 


university, 


sand. Commencing with a period of 
10 minutes he showed the results in 
a graduated scale up to and _ includ- 
ing a period of 120 minutes. In the 
discussion which followed _ several 
speakers admitted the tests had a cer- 
tain academic interest, but had no ap- 
plication commercially. C. A. Han- 
sen, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. claimed that the moisture con- 





tent of No. 0 Albany sand, 8 per 
cent, rendered the sand unfit for found- 
ry use. R. F. Harrington, Hunt- 
Spiller Corp., Boston, stated that under 
modern production methods it Was 
useless to consider “leaving the sand 
in the muller for stch a long period 
as 120 minutes. -“E. S. Carman, 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cr@¥eland, suggested 
that the adoption “6f a machine in 
which an ordinary “ng mulling time 
could be concentfited in a few 
minutes seemed to offer a solution to 
the problem. 

L. B. Thomas, Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich., presented a paper 
describing the methods adopted in his 
plant for the selection of sand and 
its subsequent control while in use. 
Grading Molding Sands, was the sub- 
ject of a paper read: by C. A. Han- 
sen, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Mr. Hansen explained that 
the paper primarily was prepared as 
a contribution to the deliberations of 
the subcommittee of tests of the joint 
committe on molding sand research. 


Discuss Miscellaneous Topics 


nent molds of cast iron, bronze and 
stone were in use in Japan for 
casting small objects such as spoons, 
etc. Metal for heavy iron castings in 
permanent molds was the topic of an 
illustrated paper read by S. M. 
Udale, Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit. 
H. P. Kimber was joint author of 
the paper. Mr. Winship, Thermal 
Syndicate Co., New York, suggested 
the use of fused silica for a refrac- 
tory material for lining molds_ be- 
cause of its low coefficient of thermal 
expansion. Gelatinous precipitated 
silica was recommended as a_ bind- 
er and the mold and lining to be 
heated to a temperature considerably 
above that at which the casting is 
to be carried on to eliminate any 
water that may be present. 
Consider Waste Elimination 

Immediately following the business 
session, Thursday, Dean C. B. Connel- 
ley called the waste elimination meet- 
ing to order and outlined the work 
which Herbert Hoover, secretary of 
commerce, is doing to lessen the losses 
to industry through the existence of 
too many types and sizes of various 
commodities. A. B. Root Jr., told of 
the work of two committees organized 
by the department of commerce. The 
first of these is working to establish 
the practice of putting weights of 
castings on all blueprints. The sec- 


S. W. Utley, Detroit Steel Castings 
Co., Detroit, elaborated Mr. Root’s ex- 
planation of the work of the latter 
committee. He told of the prelim- 
inary investigation on shovels, which 
showed a total of 1100 types and 
sizes of shovels at present manufac- 
tured. He explained Mr. Hoover’s at- 
titude wherein he holds that simpli- 
fication is a problem affecting most 
vitally the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer, and as such should be set- 
tled between them. 

D. M. Avey, The Foundry, Cleve- 
land, gave a short review of the work 
and aims of the joint committee on 
pattern standardization. H. Y. Car- 
son, American Cast Iron Pipe - Co., 
3irmingham, Ala., told of the soil cor- 
rosion investigation of the committee 
which he heads. After four years, 46 
specimens of cast iron, steel and mal- 
leable iron pipe buried in various 
parts of the country under different 
soil conditions, have been inspected 
and only four types of soil have had 
any marked effect upon these various 
test pipes. 


Survey Refractory Needs 


In opening the meeting of the 
joint committee on foundry refrac- 
tories, L. C. Hewitt, chairman, stated 
that the reason for a joint commit- 
tee was to avoid duplication of ef- 
forts and determine the best refrac- 


Hara, Mitsubishi Denki Kaisha Ltd., ond, dealing with questions of metals tories for each purpose. C. N. Ring, 
Kobe, Japan, remarked that perma- utilization, is getting under way. Electric Steel Founders’ Research 
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group, Chicago, read the report of 
the committee on steel, foundry re- 
fractories. The report showed that 
acid and basic materials undergo the 
same conditions except for chemical 
requirements. That the brick have 
to withstand a temperature of: 1750 
degrees Cent., and to obtain the best 
results from refractories, the furnace 
operators should be more careful and 
the furnace be designed properly. J. 
R. Allan, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, spoke on the work accom- 
plished by the committee on malleable 


Steel Founders 


TEEL foundry problems 
S considered at two sessions. The 

first, held Tuesday morning, was 
attended by 75 foundrymen. R. A. 
Munson, Atlantic Steel Castings Co., 
Chester, Pa., read a paper on defects 
in steel castings in the foundry and 
placed the causes to the three main 
heads of design of pattern equipment, 
molding and coreshop methods and 


melting and pouring conditions. J. 
M. Sampson, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., had a _ similar 


paper referring to the defects in 
steel castings discovered after ship- 
ment from the foundry. He made an 
analysis of the conditions in the 
steel foundry, particularly of the re- 
jections and salvaging work in ma- 
chine shops. These papers were dis- 
cussed jointly. Mr. Young, Detroit 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit, Mich., 
asked if trouble occurred from rust 
on using horseshoe nails for internal 
chills. John Howe Hall stated that 
the use of horseshoe nails generally 
blowholes and that external 
should be used in preference. 
Mr. Garrison, Riverside Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J. stated that 
when horseshoe nails were used for 
preventing internal shrinkage, leak- 
age occurred when pressure was used 
on the castings. Leon Cammen, 
American Society of Mechanical 


Malleable Iron 


EVERAL questions of unusual 
significance to producers’ and 


of malleable cast iron 
discussed at the Wednesday 
malleable session, at which 
L. C. Wilson, Federal Malleable Co., 
West Allis, Wis., presided. They 
were introduced by H. A. Schwartz, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, in a paper entitled 
“What May Be Required of Malleable 


caused 


chills 


users 
were 
morning 
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refractories. Standard sizes of tap- 
hole brick and bung brick were rec- 
ommended. Returns from a question- 
naire indicated considerable saving in 
refractories per ton of metal melted 
when powdered fuel was used. 
Standardization and determination 
of the best type of refractories for 
nonferrous foundry purposes involves 
considerable work according to H. M. 
St. John, Detroit Lubricator Co., De- 
troit. Over 27 different kinds of fur- 
naces of varying sizes are in use 
in the industry. Also there is a wide 


variation in operation and practice. 
The committee hopes eventually to 
have all practices and methods of 
operation standardized. 

A questionnaire is being prepared 
to be sent to the gray iron foundries 
to assist the committee according to 
James T. MacKenzie, United States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman. This questionnaire will 
enable the committee to determine the 
requirements of the gray iron found- 
ries for refractory materials and the 
conditions encountered. 


Discuss Metallurgy and Practice 


New York, said that in 
his opinion much of the _ trouble 
occurs because the steel foundries 
do not insist on the making of the 
patterns themselves but allow cus- 
tomers who do not understand found- 
ry detail to make them. 

R. A. Bull, Electric Steel Founders 
Research group, Chicago, read a paper 
commenting on past developments, 
present tendencies and future pos- 
sibilities in American steel foundries. 
This paper covered pioneering in the 
industry and the progress made. He 
declared future development of the 
industry will be related to the investi- 
gation of manufacturing distribution 
and performances. Ancel St. John, 
New York, gave some examples of 
the use of X-ray examination in 
discovering defects in small castings. 

Metallurgy was the topic at the 
Tuesday session under the direction 
of A. H. Jameson, Deemer Steel 
Casting Co., New Castle, Del., chair- 
man, C. M. Campbell, West Steel 
Casting Co., Cleveland presented a 
paper on physical properties and com- 
ositions of cast converter steel. John 
Blair, Industrial works, Bay City, 
Mich., inquired the method of intro- 
ducing ferromanganese and _ stated 
that his foundry experienced an oc- 
casional off-heat. This trouble was 
attributed to not using a uniform size 


Engineers, 


of the alloy by R. A. Bull, Electric 
Steel Founders’ Research group, Chi- 
cago. Ralph West, West Steel Cast- 
ing Co., stated that in his opinion, 
the success obtained in his plant was 
due to the rapidity in whch the op- 
erations were performed. The slags 
were kept thin so that when wet 
ferromanganese was added it entered 
the bath properly. W. B. Coleman, 
W. B. Coleman & Co., Philadelphia, 
asked about the quantity of silicon 
used. Mr. Campbell replied that the 
recovery of silicon was approximately 
that added and that in case of high 
silicon iron with a short hard blow, 
the tendency of the oxygen was to 
unite with the carbon and leave 
the heat wet or high in silicon. 

Open hearth slags was the sub- 
ject of a paper by W. C. Hamilton, 
American Steel Foundries, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., in which he stated that 
he found no difference in the iron ox- 
ide content of a black slag and a 
light colored one. Mr. Coleman said 
that he had used gravel-sized fer- 
romanganese in trying to clear up a 
black slag without any results. The 
final paper was that of John Howe 
Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J., in which he 
described some tests that were car- 
ried out on manganese steels with 
1 to 2 per cent manganese. 


Producers Look To Specifications 


” 


Cast Iron,” which is presented else- 
where in this issue. 


Mr. Schwartz declared that yield 
point determinations for malleable 
fluctuate widely and cited instances 


of variations. Enrique Touceda, Al- 
bany, N. Y., disagreed with this, 
stating that in his experience deter- 
minations by the dividor and drop- 
of-beam methods both had proved 
satisfactory. W. R. Bean, Eastern 


Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
agreed that a more definitely deter- 
mined yield point is desirable, but 
suggested that much of the present 
difficulty could be avoided if the meth- 
od of determination were prescribed 
in the specifications. After prolonged 
discussion, Mr. Schwartz moved that 
the question of a more accurate means 
of ascertaining the yield point be re- 
(Continued on Page 963) 
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European Steel Prices Rising 


Large Engi- 


Influence of New Cartel and Increasing Demands Felt in England- 


neering Works Suspends Until Fuel Situation Improves 
Miners Making District Settlements 


2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 


ONDON, Oct. 5.—(By Radio)—General resumption of 
L British coal mining is expected to result from dis- 
trict settlements that are now being negotiated. 
About 150,000 miners are working, but this number is not 
nearly enough to supply requirements that are developing 
with the approach of colder weather. Domestic, institu- 
tional and food production needs are being given first 
preference. 

A famine in coke and pig iron is inevitable, 
relief comes soon, and will cause a far more serious in- 
terruption to manufacturing enterprises. Hadfields Ltd., 
among the largest engineering firms, has announced sus- 


unless 


pension of operations until the situation is improved. 

Order books for iron and steel are well filled. Conti- 
nental prices are rising, due to increasing demands and 
the operation of the European steel cartel. Orders are 
placed with difficulty, especially those for semifinished 
steel. British prices are expected to rise further. De- 
mand for galvanized sheets and tin plate is improving. 

German interests report satisfactory export business 
at higher prices. Polish mills have booked 15,000 tons 
of steel bars for South America. The DeWendel mills in 
France have obtained an order for 9000 tons of rails for 
Japan. French and Belgian export prices are firm, and 
some of the Belgian mills are refusing business. Buyers 
are placing orders in Germany at lower prices. 


British Iron, Steel Industry Is Still Prostrate 





Office of Iron Trape Review. 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. | 


Sterling 


are compelled to increase their prices 


$4.85 
of the dearer fuel and not 


phalian and smelters state that they 
| because 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., Sept. 24— 
B (European Staff Service)—The 

iron and steel position has not 

materially changed. The pro- 
duction figures issued this week reflect 
the severe. blow administered to the 
iron and steel trade by the continu- 
ance of the coal dispute. Only six 
furnaces were in blast during August, 
compared with 147 before the strike. and 
Production of pig iron was 13,600 tons, £4 12s 
compared with 17,900 in July and 
539,100 in April. However, the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade’s return shows a 
marked increase in imports of iron 
and steel commodities. This indicates 
that customers who are not able to 


Current Iron 


tons in August, 


coming from the 


Cleveland 


able is costing 


whether 


rely on usual British sources of sup- 
ply are buying abroad. 
steel ingots and castings was 52,100 
compared with 32,100 
tons in July and 661,000 tons in April. 

Most of the pig 
north of 
makers are 
($22.30) for No. 3 foundry. 
Pressure for supplies is heavy and in 
excess of production, 
that prices are firm and 
move up still further. 
£3 10s 
of British 


because they are taking advantage 
of the position. Some inquiries are 
Production of circulating for delivery when the 


strike is over, but makers are not 
inclined for forward business until 
the price question is likely to settle 
down. The export trade of Cleveland 
iron is quiet but an extra 6d ($0.12) 
per ton is asked for shipment. 

In the steel trade substantial orders 
are held at Barrow which will keep 
the works actively engaged for some 
months, but fresh inquiry for steel is 
not much in evidence. A few steel 
mills are working on special orders at 
Middleborough, but high prices are 


iron available is 
England 
quoting 


with the result 
inclined to 
Any coke avail- 
($16.94), 


make or West- 


and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 

Dollars at Rates of ° * i a Lszembure ai 
— ons etric Tons Metric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, Oct. 4 Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port a Dispatch—By Cable 


North Sea Port 


PIG IRON £ d £ed & ad £sad 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $26.07 5 7 6% $17.70 3 13 { $17.70 3130 $17.46 3120 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
Basic J oeee 23.04 4150 18.79 3 17 ¢ 18.79 3176 16.98 3100 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse 
a a eh a AR GR 23.64 4 17 6t 16.49 3 80 16.49 80 18.19 3150 ao ib mp4 
ite, Phosphoru 0.02-0.05.......... 200.49 4 4¢ 10.66 730% oer. £50 SM ees ere 
5 shares da export furnace coke £1 10s Od 
wy ae 
Billet $30.31 ¢ 0 $24.74 5 20 $24.74 5 20 $2086 4 60 ($7.28) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
Weis 7865900 72089 5150. 72789 F150 °29:10 6 00 neve £14 Oo Od ($64.90) 
eneEEED eres. f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
Standard rails —e $37.49 7 150 $29.10 6 00 $29.10 6 00 $29.10 6 00 setae _ 05) &. = b. 
NT ee ci anages 1.73c 8 00 1.21 10 0 1.21 5100 ° 1.lée § 50 The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes............+-- LAkees « 1.46c 615 0 1. 17« 6 0 1.17 5 60 1.10c 5 00 American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1 62 - 10 0 l 3 8 . 5 0 1 ro , 5 8 1 - 3 12 0 per-ton for-pig iroa, coke, semf- 
2 Ne 00 2.53 00 2 Re 5 2 c so . i 
— an Te olin, cosuneted ..... 3 63c 16 15 ¢ 364 2,800" 4.62c  3,850* 3 63c 16 10 0. finished steel and rails; finished 
Bands and strips. . $pindebeseh Vedabecuwes 2.17¢ 10 00 1.43c 6100 1.43c 6100 1.49¢ 615 0 steel is quoted in cents per 
i i e z.asc ¥9ISO 1. 46x 6 12 ¢ 1.32: 6 00 1.43« 6100 . ¢ 
eae ake, Sg swamaagah nie orate 2/76c 12 15 0 215 9150 17% 4868 00 «1.90e 813.9 Pound and tin plate in dollars 
Wire nails (a ae apap 2.07 710 0 1.93c 8 150 1.57c ? 28 1.64c 7 90 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... eric t176 $6.79 1 80. for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French, Belgian, Luxembur; 
; 1 J d G Sen 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs —_— Marks damage are for basic 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 $22.67 4 13 ¢ $16.98  600(2 $16.59 610 $19.55 85 i 
Basic pig iron......ceeeeceeccsccescnees 21.83 4100 16.70 0(1 16.46 60 20.24 88 
PEED bicwecectedcvcucesacesesee 28 1100 5.49 194 5.85 215 4.9 21.5 
ns ac ekns 2606 60000060088 30.355 6 0 21 55 21.35 85 27.3 119 
TEE hoe sacconcd scceseccasecee 1.79¢ 8 0 1.17¢ 00 1. 2( 1,000 1.4 140 
DENTS RAED. cove cccccccccoccccsccene L.73c 8.00 1.27 7 1. 16 70 1.40 134 
SHAPeS. ..0 2. escccversccseccsescaccoes 1.62c 7 100 1.20 2 1.12 130 1.37c 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1 84c 8 100 1. 37 1,05 1.41 1,175 1.55c 149 
Sheets, black, £6 gage RS ere 2.38 11 00 2.47c 1,900 2.22 1,850 2.14¢ 205 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.57¢ 16 10 0 3. 58c 2,750 3.72 3,100 3. OF 80 
DE. Laenéheenee 6 c6cebotescvees 2.76c 12 15 0 1.82c 1,400 1.68 1,400 1.88 18 
ED none caevesngsenseasers 2.27c 10 10 0 1.50c¢ 1,150 1.44 1,200 1.62 ] 
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| September Business Tapers Down at Close 
of Month—lInquiries Appear Good-—Rail- 
roads Not Active—Crane Market Slack. 


Machinery 








USINESS during the latter part of September 
showed a let-down from the pace which 
was maintained through most of the month. 


feel that the recent quietness is anything more 
than a passing turn of the market. Illinois Steel 
Co. is expected to take action this week on its 


Dealers and manufacturers seem to have suffi- list of 40 miscellaneous tools for Gary, Ind. Not 
cient inquiries, but sales are slow and difficult a great deal of railroad buying ~is being done, 


In the New England territory, Octo- 
With good 


to close up. 
ber has opened up with demand high. 


although the New York Central continues to buy, 
placing nine machines during the week. Crane 





fall activity in prospect, there 


New York, Oct. 5.—Machine tool 
buying again is spotty, with fresh 
inquiry limited. Sellers appear hope- 
ful that trading this month will show 
an improvement over September, 
which was more or less of a disap- 
pointment to the trade generally, but 
find it a little early for developments 
which would indicate a definite trend. 
New York Central continues to bring 
out inquiries, the more recent calling 


for four 20-inch engine lathes, two 
4-foot radial drills, one 24-inch up- 
right drill, one 34-inch shaper and 
one 24-inch turret lathe. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has closed on a boring mill, 
Missouri Pacific, a boring mill, a 


1500-pound steam hammer and three 
100-ton bushing presses, and _ the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y., on an 8-foot 
plate bending roll, all going to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Boston, Oct. 5.—Inquiry for machine 
tools throughout New England holds 
at a higher level than at any time 
in several months, but actual sales 
are comparatively slow in developing. 
Textile machinery manufacturers are 
all enjoying better production and 
several are in the market for tools. 
Miscellaneous machine shops and small 
manufacturers throughout the district 
are inquiring for one or two or more 
tools apeice. A movement seems to be 
underway to bring equipment up to 


W 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 

















overhead cranes, including one 
20-ton and three 10-ton cranes for Billerica, 
Mass., shops for Boston & Maine; reported 
last week as going to unnamed builder, went 


Four electric 


to Shaw Crane Works. 

Three 1-ton jib cranes for Coney Island & 
Brooklyn Railway Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; to 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 

Three 15-ton cranes for a New York state 
manufacturer, to Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit. 

Two 22-ton standard bucket cranes for Mlinois 
Central railroad, Gulfport, Miss., to Orton 
Crane & Shovel Co. 

Among single awards were: 15-ton electric 
crane for E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co.; one 
cantilever gantry crane for P. Gresser Monu- 
mental Works, Staten Island, New York, to 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; mono- 
rail track with motor-driven trolley for Corn 
Products Refining Co., Edgewater, N. J., 
to New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 
crawler crane for American Forest Products 
Co., reported placed with Industrial Works; 
80-ton locomotive crane equipped with pile 
driver leads for Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 
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is no reason to 
date, and tool manufacturers expect 
good business through the fall. Buying 
of used tools from dealers is slack 
due to a large number of auction sales 
during September. Prices of tools 
are unchanged but firm. Demand for 
electric motors for industrial purposes 
is in better volume than heretofore 
this vear. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—October is open- 
ing up well from a machine tool in- 
quiring standpoint, many manufac- 
turers wishing to bring their equip- 
ment up to its highest state of effi- 
ciency by the addition of a few items. 
On the part of a number of sellers, 
September turned out to be a better 
selling month than August, made up 
for the most part of sales of one or 
two machines at a time. While most 
inquiries pending are of that nature, a 
few lists also are active including the 
recently augmented large inquiry of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
action on which has been deferred for 
two weeks, while tabulations § are 
made, and those of Carnegie Steel Co. 
This interest too, has a large number 
of cranes pending and has placed sev- 
eral crane orders this week. Quite a 
number of machinery inquiries com- 
ing to light here were developed at 
the recent machine tool exhibit at 
Chicago. 

Cleveland, 
the fact that 
tory has eased 


Oct. 
business in 
off during 


5.—Regardless of 
this terri- 


the last 


New York, for operation at Buffalo, to Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Co.; 25-ton locomotive crane 
equipped with shovel and pile driver for 
Yosemite Valley railroad, Merced, Calif., to 
American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 25-ton elec- 
trically-operated crawler crane for Trinidad- 
Portland Cement Co., Dallas, Tex., to Ameri- 


ean Hoist & Derrick Co.; 30-ton locomotive 
erane for Consolidated Wood Pulp & Paper 
Co., a Wisconsin company, to American Hoist 


& Derrick Co.; 10-ton crawler crane for 
New York Central, to Northwest Engineering 
Co., erroneously reported last week as going 
to another builder; 3714-ton crane with 15- 
ton auxiliary for Carnegie Steel Co., Edgar 
Thomson Works, to Alliance Machine Co.; 
5-ton crane for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Duquesne Works, to Morgan Engineering 
Co.; 25-ton crane for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Clairton, Pa., to Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Works; 22-ton steam locomotive 
erane for Union Tank Car Co., Whiting, 
Ind., to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 12-ton 
gasoline crawler crane for Buffalo Sand Co., 
Buffalo, to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 5-ton 
low-head handpower hoist for Hammond 
Foundry Co., Hammond, Ind., to H D. 
Conkey & Co., through Page & Ludwick, 
Chicago; 1l-ton handpower crane for Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Moline, Ill., to H. D. 
Conkey & Co., through Page & Ludwick, 
Chicago; 20-ton electric overhead crane for 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago, to Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc. 


special 


buying is slack, and inquiries are light. 


ten days, there is no cause for alarm. 
Manufacturers are planning ahead for 
their fall outputs and buying equip- 
ment as demand necessitates. As a 
result sales are small, unusually for 
one or two tools, and are made 
spasmodically. A Cleveland automo- 
bile manufacturer has purchased 10 
milling machines and a boring mill, 
the business going to local dealers. 
Chicago, Oct. 5.—September closed 


with a decided let-down in buying 
in this territory and thus far has 
not yet improved greatly. Dealers 


locally have made a number of in- 
dividual sales, they find in checking 
up, as a result of the recent machine 
tool exposition and expect October 
to turn up more business. No new 
inguries have appeared and buying 
against the best ones outstanding still 
is in abeyance. However, Illinois 
Steel Co. is expected to make over- 
tures on its list of some 40 tools 
for the Gary plant before another 
week has elapsed. Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Co. lot also is drawing to a head. 
One or two railroads have inquired 
for a few tools, [linois. Central plac- 
ing several orders for duplicate ma- 
chines in rounding out the Paducah, 
Ky., shop installation. International 
Harvester Co. also has shown some 
activity for outlying plants, but this 
is not extensive. Used tools continue 
at a fair pace, with machine too] 
prices steady. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING 

















Cranes for various plants of Carnegie Steel 
Co., including Duquesne and Clairton, Pa., 
and Houston, Tex.; bids being taken or com- 
piled. 

Cranes for American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

for Gary, Ind., tin mill expansion; three 

cranes being figures and approximately 17 

additional to be bought. 


— 


‘ranes for American Steel 
kin, Pa., understood 
ago is being revived. 


& Wire Co., Ran- 
inquiry up three months 


Cranes for Koppers Co. various coke oven in- 
stallations; action to be taken at an early 
date. 

Two ladle cranes for Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Johnstown, Pa.; bids being taken. 

Two 5-ton electric overhead cranes for West 


Philadelphia plant of General Electrie Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; no specifications to be 
issued. 


Among single inquiries are: 10-ton powerhouse 


crane for Leonard Refrigerating Co.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; 744-ton crane for Chicago, 
surlington & Quincy railroad, Clyde, IIL; 


5-ton crane for sanitary district of Chicago; 
several cranes for Pennsylvania railroad, Chi- 
cago district. 
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Will Develop Standards 


The organization 
to carry on the important 
standardizing the quality of zinc coat- 
ings for iron and_ steel products 
has just been completed by the Ameri- 
san Society for Testing Materials 
under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards committee. The 
following six technical subcommittees 
are ready to begin their work. 

1. Hardware and fastenings, R. 
F. Hosford, chairman, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

2. Sheets and sheet products, J. 
T. Hay, chairman, Central Alloy Steel 
Corp. 

3. Plates, 


of a committee 
work of 


bars, structural shapes 


and their products, V. F. Hammel, 
chairman, Electric Bond & Share Co. 

4. Pipes, conduits and their fit- 
tings, F. N. Speller, chairman, Na- 
tional Tube Co. 

5. Wire and wire products, J. C. 
Johnson, chairman, Pennsylvania Rail- 
voad System. 

6. Methods of 
Hocker, chairman, 
Laboratories. 


testing, C. D. 
Bell Telephone 
The scope of the committees’ work 
includes a wide range of products and 
methods of general industrial im- 
portance. As examples may be men- 
tioned electrical fittings, including con- 
duits, “galvanized” sheets and plates, 
water pipes, valves and fittings, 
agriculture tools and hardware, rivets, 


Increase Shown in 1925 


OKE production in the United 
States in 1925 increased 16 per 
cent over 1924, as shown by 
final statistics compiled by the bureau 


of mines. The amount last year was 
51,266,943 tons, compared with 44,- 
269,605 tons in the year preceding, 


and the value in 1925 was $262,559,- 
137 against $244,041,561. The fore- 
going does not include screenings and 
breeze, of which there were 3,818,- 
865 tons in 1925, valued at $9,398,357. 
The totals also exclude petroleum coke, 
with a production of 991,000 tons in 
1925, and retort, or gas house, coke. 

The amount of by-product coke 
made last year was 39,912,159 valued 
at $210,827,571. In the year preceding 


784 tons of beehive coke produced: in 
1925 was valued at $51,731,566, while 
in 1924 the output of 10,286,037 tons 
was valued at $48,351,552. 

Coal charged into coke ovens last 
year reached a total of 74,532,232 
tons, valued at $255,982,153, or an 
average of $3.43 per ton. The av- 
erage yield of coke in proportion to 
the coal charged was 68.8 per cent, 
and the average yield of coke breeze, 
as shown by recovery, was 6 per cent. 

Beehive coke ovens in existence at 
the beginning of 1925 numbered 60,432; 
there were 2909 ovens dismantled dur- 
ing the year, and on Dec. 31 the num- 
ber operable was 57,587. By-product 
ovens were reduced in number from 


screws, nails, fencing 


woven 


coating, including the 


wire cloth. All ty 
spray 





material and 


pes of zine 


process, 


hot-dip and electro-galvanizing, sher- 
ardizing, electroplating, etc., will come 
under the work of this committee, 


Oil Coke Stocks 


Stocks of petroleum c 


close of 1925 totaled 2: 


Large 
oke at the 
38,400 tons, 


compared with only 97,800 at the end 


of 1924 and 26,300 a 
of 1923, according to a 


the bureau of mines, 
Production in 1925 was 
against 761,000 in 1924 
in 1923. 


t the end 
report by 
Washington, 


991,000 tons, 


and 672,000 


oke Output 


struction for completion in 1926. 


Coke used by 


operators 


in blast 


furnaces or affiliated works amounted 
to 303,256,782 tons in 1925, valued at 


$143,748,247. 
furnace use to affiliated 
was 6,121,457 tons, worth 
Merchant sales 
taled 
677,086, 
quantity 
value of $20,602,045. 


while for found 


Production of by-products in 
Gas, 639,644,- 
480,848,814 gal- 


are listed as follows: 
062 cubic feet; tar 
lons; ammonium sulphate 
pounds, and crude light 
106 gallons; all to a 


The amount 


of furnace 
5,632,095 tons, valued at 


sold was 2,988,037, 


sold for 
corporations 

$30,292,223. 
coke to- 
$25,- 
ry use the 
with a 


1925 


278,037,618 
oil 146,443,- 


value of $122,- 





the quantity was 33,983,568 tons, 11,413 to 11,290 during the year, but 495,565. In 1924 the value was ap- 
valued at $195,690,000. The 11,354,- on Dec. 31 there were 429 under con- proximately $103,802,507. 
Coke Production and Values in 1925 
By-Product Bee I , 
Coke Valu Cok Value Cok Valu 

Ovens Coal used produced f cok Ovens C 8 d f ke prox 1 f coke 

built net toas net tons vens built tons t tons vens net tons ovens 
Alabama 1,276 6,516,689 4,582,153 $16,347,971 4,961 137,106 88,328 $453,870 4,670,481 $16,801,841 
Colorado 120 706,948 489,657 1,681 239,004 154,824 a 644,481 (a 
Georgia 151 8,651 4,925 38,464 $925 38,464 
Illinois 849 4,224,420 3,011,497 22,568,845 3,011,497 22.568.845 
Indiana 1,177 6.866,855 5,141,940 36,635,104 5,141,940 36,635,104 
Kentucky 108 t t 795 I t 
Maryland 300 1,383,344 1,019,209 1.019.209 , 
Massachusetts 419 797.699 $35,302 535.30? : 
Michigan $20 2,450,275 1,751,118 11,708,519 1,751,118 11.708.519 
Minnesota 220 791,992 $18,355 4,992,024 518,355 4.992.024 
Missouri 64 (t b 
New Jersey 206 1,242,275 03 7 0 7 
New Mexic« 1,030 } 
New York ; 506 3,074,465 2,219.40) 12,968,066 ?.219,40 l 68 O66 
Ohio 1,689 10,336,068 105,12 34,150,691 204 240,828 156,058 261,18 
Oklahoma 00 
Pennsylvania 3,220 14,679,836 1 853.262 34.518. 863 34.668 14.572.282 574.341 4$1.875.615 19.427.60 76,.394.478 
Rhode Island 40 b t t | 
Tennessee 24 125,860 88,879 $71,059 1,675 200,373 127,60 690,041 216,488 1,161,100 
Utah 33 316,285 168,150 81 247,473 146,00 1,240,256 314,159 " 
Virginia 3,124 661,193 421,691 1,601,623 421,691 1.601.623 
Washington 20 63,655 40,75 782 332 62,644 38,500 27,483 79,257 617.265 
West Virginia 311 1,526,820 1,055,992 4,479,866 7,847 804,055 450,040 2.168.879 1.546.032 6.648.745 
Wisconsin 288 (b) ( ‘ 
Combined States 2 001, 1¢ 1,427 10,555,681 248,972 152.4 1,004 ( 1,579,812 11,560,031 
Undistributed 21,101,100 2,030.98 8 563.032 

11,290 357,109,651 7,912,159 210,827,571 $7,587 17,422,581 11,354,784 51,731,5¢ 51,266,943 262,559,137 
(a) Incluaed under “Undistributed.” (b) Included under “Combined States.”’ In addition, there were 429 by-product ovens construc Dec 

3 125. Figures are exclusive of screenings and breeze 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


S. W. Utley, Elected President of American Foundrymen’s Association 














T FAINED almost exclusively in the 
administrative phases of business, 
he has gained national recognition as 
an authority on distribution and sales 
methods for the foundry industry. 


IS long activity in industrial or- 

ganizations has been rewarded 
with his election to head the country’s 
largest foundry association. 


LTHOUGH he spent his youth on 

a farm, he follows many other 
metalworking executives in turning to 
golf for recreation and exercise. 


LECTION to the presidency of the American 

Foundrymen’s association, announced in last 
week’s issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, comes as 

recognition and reward to Stuart Wells Utley 
for his work in developing industrial organiza- 
tions and his activities in behalf of the foundry asso- 
ciation. Having served in the past year as vice president 
of the American Foundrymen’s association, he has been 
in position to observe closely the problems and possibili- 
ties of the foundry industry. His election to the presi- 
dency offers him the opportunity to be of material 
service to his association. 

Mr. Utley. has gained national recognition as an au- 
thority on sales problems and distribution in the foundry 
field. His contributions to technical society programs and 
to the industrial press have been many. Trained almost 
exclusively in the administrative and executive depart- 
ments of the castings industry he has gained a broad 
insight of its distribution difficulties. His work in bet- 
tering sales methods has been of valuable benefit to the 
existing foundry practices. In the pre-convention issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Sept. 16, was published one of Mr. 
Utley’s contributions to the technical press, under the 
heading of “Better Merchandising is Need of American 
Foundry Industry.” 





Mr. Utley was born at Pontiac, Mich., a suburb of De- 
troit, June 25, 1879. After spending his boyhood on a 
farm he returned to Detroit in 1892. He obtained his 
early education in high schools of Detroit, and was 
graduated from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., with a bachelor of arts degree in 1902. Shortly 
after graduation he entered the employ of the American 
Radiator Co. in its Detroit plants. After three years 
with that organization he became connected with the 
Detroit Steel Castings Co., Detroit, as cost clerk. He 
progressed through various positions as purchasing agent, 
assistant secretary, secretary and finally vice president 
and general manager, which last position he now holds. 

In addition to his presidency of the American Found- 
rymen’s association, Mr. Utley is president of the Steel 
Founders Society of America. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Founders associa- 
tion, a director of the Michigan Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, and vice president of the Detroit boards of commerce. 
For the past two years he has been president of the 
Employers’ Association of Detroit. Mr. Utley is a mem- 
ber also of the American Iron and Steel institute. 

Although Mr. Utley spent part of his boyhood on a 
western farm, he turns to golf for recreation and exer- 
cise. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








RANK C. EATON has _ been 

elected president of the Pitts- 

burgh Tool Steel Wire Co., Mon- 
aca, Pa., succeeding to the office for- 
merly held by. the late Godfrey Stengel 
Jr. Mr. Eaton formerly was vice presi- 
dent. 

George H. Stengel has been elected 
vice president. Ralph H. Pauley, for- 
merly secretary, now is secretary and 
treasurer, succeeding the late Mr. 
Stengel in the latter office. Dr. Alfred 
Stengel remains as a director. The 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co. manu- 
factures cold drawn fine steels. 

* 1 + 

Walter Ranney has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent of the New 
Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., to succeed C. R. Liston. 

* 7 * 

William H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 
chairman of the American Locomotive 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Maidstone club, East Hampton, L. I. 

*” * * 

W. H. Fitch has resigned as man- 
ager of the metallurgical depart- 
ment of the Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fuller- 
ton, Pa., manufacturer of pulverized 
fuel equipment. 

* * * 

Owen R. Rice, who recently joined 
the Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, 
formerly was assistant blast furnace 
superintendent of the Maryland plant 
at Sparrows Point, of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

+ * 7 

W. H. Eisenman, secretary of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
is expected to leave his Cleveland 
offices shortly for his six weeks trip 
to Europe, announced during the re- 
cent convention of that society. 

~ * * 

Gilbert H. Unruh, representative of 
the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of conveying equipment, has 
been given permanent location at Bal- 
timore. His present headquarters are 
at 618 Regester avenue, Stoneleigh, 
Baltimore county, Md. 

ce ¢ ¢€ 

Dr. William M. Guertler, director 
of the Metall Institute der Technis- 
chen Hochschule, president of the Ger- 
man Metallurgical society and promi- 


nent metallurgist, addressed the Cleve- 
land chapter of the American Society 
for Steel Treating Oct. 1. 
* * ¥ 

S. T. Johnston, whose election as 
vice president of the American Found- 
rymen’s association was announced 
in last week’s issue, has been iden- 








S. T. JOHNSTON 


tified with the foundry industry since 
1889. Mr. Johnston is.a charter mem- 
ber of the Foundrymen’s association, 
and has been connected actively with 
the organization since its formation. 
Mr. Johnston is a native of Scotland, 
coming to the United States in 1889. 
He immediately joined the Detroit 
Car Wheel Co., J. A. Whiting, one 
of the organizers of the association 
and an executive of the Detroit com- 
pany. placing Mr. Johnston in the 
shipping department. When Mr. 
Whiting organized the Detroit Found- 
ry Equipment Co. soon afterward, 
Mr. Johnston was made a _ salesman 
in the new company. 

Mr. Johnston left the Detroit 
Foundry company to join the S. 
Obermayer Co., Chicago, with which 
he since has been identified. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Johnston is vice president 
of the Obermayer company. He was 
vice president of the American Found- 
rymen’s association in 1908, has been 


on many committees and for several 
years was a director. Mr. Johnston 
has the distinction of having attend- 
ed all the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation conventions. He was active 
in the development of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’  associa- 
tion, and now is president of that 
organization. 
* * * 

W. E. Worms, for over six years 
connected with the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, as assistant 
to the New York district manager 
of sales, has become associated with 
Stieglitz-Treiber Co. Inc., 18 East 
Forty-first street, New York, in its 
sales department, as assistant to the 
vice president. 

* cd * 

J. O. Heitsenrether, who recently 
resigned as vice president and sales 
manager of the United States Re- 
fractories Corp., Mount Union, Pa., 
and who lately in those capacities had 
charge of its Pittsburgh office, is now 
affiliated with the General Refractories 
Corp., as manager of its Pennsylvania 
Clay Works department at Altoona, Pa. 

* 5 * 

W. D. Shuman, for the past seven 
years in charge of shape and plate 
sales for the Bethlehem Steel Co. on 
the Pacific Coast, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, has resigned. Mr. 
Shuman has been elected to member- 
ship in the San Francisco Stock & 
Bond Exchange and has opened oflices 
at 133 Montgomery street. 


Thomas T. Richards has resigned 
as vice president and sales manager 
of the Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, to become sales manager of 
the Arthur B. Shepard Corp., New 
York, 
company. He had been with the 


structural steel construction 
Wagner corporation for 21 years. He 
will maintain his financial interest in 
the Wagner organization. 


R. C. Brower has recently been ap- 
pointed general manager of Timken 
Roller Bearing Service & Sales Co., 
which factory 
branches and distributors. Mr. Brow- 
er will make his headquarters in Can- 
ton, O., at the main plant of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. He has 


maintains direct 
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been associated with the bearing 
industry since 1913; and for the past 
four years with the Timken company. 


* * * 
R. E. Zahniser, for 15 years with 
the sales department of the Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Corp. at Pittsburgh, 
has been transferred to the New York 
district office of the 
to handle tin plate sales. 


sales company 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp., New 
York, celebrates his eightieth birth- 
day Oct. 8. In addition to 
coming an octogenarian this year, he 
has rounded out a quarter of a century 
of service to the steel industry as 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp. 


be- 


* * ** 


E. J. Kennelly has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the Mid- 
west Castings Co., Middletown, O. He 


(Concluded on Page 965) 


Speakers Announced for 
Institute Meeting 


program for the thirtieth an- 
meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel institute to be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Oct. 
22, has just been announced. Three 

scheduled, including 
session at 10 am. a 


The 
nual 


sessions are 
a technical 
second technical session at 2 p.m. and 
the annual banquet at 7 pm. A 
luncheon is to be served at noon. 
Addresses and papers to be presented 


at the various sessions are as fol- 

lows: 

Address of the president, Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman, United States Steel Corp., New 
York. 

Paper: “Corrosion of Iron and Steel,” F. N. 


Speller, metallurgical engineer, National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
Paper: “Welding of Iron and 


Steel,” Prof. 


C. A. Adams, director, American Bureau of 
Welding, New York. 
Paper: “Plate Mills—Recent Developments and 


Tendencies,” F. M. Gillies, superintendent 
of plate mills, Inland Steel Co., Indiana Har- 


bor, Ind. 

Paper: “Action of Sulphur in Basic Open- 
Hearth Steel Practice,”” A. N. Diehl, vice 
president, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Paper: “Use of Manganiferous Ores and High- 
Manganese Basic Iron in Open-Hearth Steel 
Practice,”” Bert Smith, superintendent of 
blast furnaces, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Paper: ‘Production of Low-Phosphorus Pig 
Iron in the Birmingham District,” by E. K. 
Miller, superintendent of foundry furnaces, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


Steel Treater Secretary 
Goes to Europe 


While visiting in Europe during the 
absence recently given him 
by the American Society for Steel 
Treating, W. H. Eisenman, national 
secretary of the organization, will be 


leave of 
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the guest of foreign metallurgists, 
steelmakers and members of the so- 
ciety. Among the events which al- 


ready have been scheduled are a din- 
ner at the Hotel Metropole, London, 
at 7 p. m. on Oct. 18. At 9:30 a. m. 
on Oct. 20, he will be the guest at a 
breakfast at the Royal Victoria hotel, 
Sheffield, England. At noon on Oct. 


time officials of Krupp gun works will 
serve as hosts. French members of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing and leading representatives of the 
French steel industry will honor him 
at a dinner at the Hotel California, 
Paris, at 8 p. m. on Nov 4. Mr. 
Eisenman will sail for England on Oct. 
9 on the TUSCANIA and will return to 














26, he will be entertained at the Kais- the United States about Nov. 20 on 
erhof at Essen, Germany, at which the AQUITANIA. 
Obituart 
of the Royal Meteorological society 


ILLIAM J. WATSON, or- 
W ganizer of the Buda Co., 

Harvey, Ill, and president 
at one time of this and several other 
metalworking companies in the Middie 
West, died Oct. 1 at his home in Chi- 
cago at the age of 83. Mr. Watson 
came to Chicago-in 1873 as representa- 
tive of the Middleton Car Spring Co., 
of which he became president in 1890. 
He also was a director of the First 
National bank, the Security bank of 
Chieago and the Second Security bank 
of Chicago, and for 17 years was 
president of the board of managers of 
ihe Old Peoples’ home, Chicago. 

* o * 


Charles O, Dobbins, president of the 
Dobbins Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, auto- 


mobile accessory manufacturer, died 
Oct. 1 at his home there. 
* * x 
Thomas Lynch, president of the 


Lynch Hardware Co., Brockport, N. 

Y., died Sept. 28 at that city. He 

was 80 years of age and had been 

in the hardware business for 40 years. 
a * * 

A. H. Mittendorf, vice president 
and director of the Marting Iron 
& Steel Co., Ironton, O., was 72 years 
old at the time of his death, Sept. 
19 at Ironton. 

o * * 

Carl G. Janson, aged 70, founder 
of the Janson Iron Works, Oakland, 
Calif., died Sept. 29 following a three- 
month illness. Mr. Janson was a na- 
tive of Germany and settled in Oak- 
land in 1891. He a member of 
various Masonic organizations. 


was 


ue 


Desmond Fitz Gerald, past presi- 
dent of. the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and prominent hy- 


draulic engineer, died at the age of 
80, Sept. 22 at Brookline, Mass. He 
was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and 


in England. 
+ * ~ 


Louis Sommerhauser, president and 
manager of the Spuck Iron & Foundry 


Co., St. Louis, who died Sept, 27, 
had been identified with the metal- 


working industries for 30 years. Mr. 
Sommerhauser had been president of 
the Spuck company since 1919, and he 
had been vice president from _ its 
incorporation in 1902 until his election 
to the presidency. The Spuck com- 
pany, in addition to operating a found- 
ry fabricated structural steel. 
»~ *” * 

Alfred Craven, builder of a large 
portion of New York’s subway system 
and one of the country’s foremost 
engineers, died of old age at his home 
in Pleasantville, N. Y., Sept. 30. Mr. 
Craven was born 80 years ago, the 
son of Rear Admiral Thomas Tingley 
Craven. He graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1867. After doing some 
work in mining engineering and in 
geological survey, he went to New 
York and devoted the rest of his life 
to construction work. 

* * a 

Nicholas B. Trist, aged 64, special 
wheel engineer with the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home 
in Sewickley, Pa., Sept. 29. He was 
born in Savannah, Ga., in 1862, and 
his early boyhood was spent in Wash- 
ington. As a young man Mr. Trist 
entered the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad as an apprentice in 
the Altoona, Pa., shops, and served 
with that road in various capacities 
for about 23 years. Through Charles 
T. Schoen he became identified with 
the Schoen Steel Wheel Co., upon the 
entrance of that firm into the manu- 
facture of solid wrought steel wheels. 
Mr. Trist became connected with the 
Carnegie Steel Co. when that com- 
pany took over the Schoen Steel Wheel 
Co. in 1908. 
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Electric Rivet Heater Improved 

——1 American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
<p» announces an improved electric rivet heater, 
No. 162 of which the principal feature is the re 


designed center contact block, by means 





of which secure contact is made with all lengths 
of rivets. These contact elements are constructed 
of solid cast copper in such a manner as to hug the 
laminated iron core on 3 sides. As they have 30 
times the current carrying capacity of a 1-inch rivet, 
there is little danger of burning out the elements 
with extended overloads. Heat control is of the 
multistage type and is’ located at the left hand of 
the operator. 
The transformer 
has been mount- 
ed close to the 
contact blocks, 
making a_ sec- 
ondary current 
cable unneces- 
sary. The ma- 
chine accommo- 
dates rivets 
ranging in size 
from M4 x My 
inch to 1 x &8% 
inches. Contact 
blocks can be re- 
moved readily 
for purpose of 





refinishing. 


Improves Vertical Shaper Design 
| Pratt & Whitney Co., New York, has de 
<up» | signed a new 12-inch vertical shaper, fea 


turing al operating conveniences not 
No. 164 pu neg many pe gr co ce ( 
| found in earlier models The machine is 





l 
rigidly construeted and consists of a solid bed mount 
ing a rotary work table and a column which supports 
the vertical ram with its mechanism. By this type of 
construction, all cutting pressure is brought directly 
on the table and bed. The shaper is designed either 
for built-in motor drive or for single-pulley belt drive 
from a lineshaft. Power is controlled by a lever 
operated friction clutch in which is embodied a brake 
for stopping the ram quickly. Tool head is of new 
and stronger de- 
sign; special at- 
tention is called 
to the elimina- 
tion of the too)- 
post binder 
screw. The three 
operating hand- 
wheels are lo 
cated convenient- 
ly on the front 
of the machine. 
Transverse and 
longitudinal car 
riage travel are 
each 25 inches; 
special hand 
contro! wheels 





are provided. 





Lathe Features Simplified Drive 
———") National Acme Co., Cleveland, has designed 
<Gp> a new single-spindle automatic turret lathe 
No. 163 of the Gridley type, which features an es 
re pecially wide range of speeds and feeds. 
Construction and operation of the machine are the 
same generally as of the other lathes of this type. 
The tool differs primarily from its predecessors, 
however, in that it is driven either by one broad 
belt or by a single constant-speed motor. This sim 
plification of drive is accomplished by means of a 
geared head built into the headstock, having one set 
of gears which will change both spindle speed and 
feed at the same time, and a second set through 
which the rate of feed can be changed independently. 
Many refinements making for strength and accuracy 
have been incorporated in this new model. 











Combines Arc Welder with Tractor 
] A new development in electric are welding 
<Gp» | is the mounting on a tractor of a gas en- 
| gine driven welder, for portable use at 
poo remote from power lines. The as 
sembled machine is marketed by the Pontiac Trac- 
tor Co., Pontiac, Mich., the welder is manufactured 
by General Electric Co. and the tractor is the prod 
uct of the Ford Motor Co The engine drives both 
tractor and welder generator. Tractor is equipped 
with rubber tires and can be driven to the work at 
18 miles per hour. On arrival, the generator is 
easily connected to the engine by a belt, and the 
outfit is ready for welding. This equipment will 
be of service to welding contractors, boiler shops, 
marine repair shops, pipe line owners, tank builders, 
structural field contractors and oil well drillers. 
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. +4 ST ; rT. . , tooling methods, This machine, which three operating handwheels are all 
q 7 , 
Exhibits Aid lool Sales is described as No, 163, is built located on the front of the machine, 


(Concluded from Page 920) in the 414-inch size. Operating prin- and the feed reverse lever and frie- 
ciples are the same as those of the tion clutch lever also are within easy 
eration of the tool is similar to chat . - 
' well-known Gridley-type spindle auto- reach of the operator. 
of the larger sizes; rough pieces , It diff . Se h 
matic differs primarily from the The sad i , 3 thie 
chucked at thidJoading station being I rhe tool head is of new design which 


» tormer machine in that it is driven ee pee biti haa ; : 

presented in s@quence at stations 2, 3 i ' ; is claimed to inerease greatly the 
eitnel \ one roar e or ry a if 126 " shs . Tha 

and 4 for the» various machine op : usefulness of the shaper, The tool 

single constant-speed motor, A geared- 


erations, Four pieces are in process at post is carried in a clapper so mounted 


one time and a finished piece is pro head is provided that the thrust of the eut forces it 
duced with each index cycle, the time The turret is mounted below and rigidly against the head. The clapper 
of the completed piece being the time slightly to the rear of the spindle has the same action as in a horizontal 
of the longest single operation 2% 9S¢ In indexing it revolves on its shaper or plane? and permits the tool 
seconds for indexing. axis to bring a stock stop and four to clear the work on the return 


The distinct field of application for toolslides successively into the work- stroke. The tool post binding screw 
this tool comprises the smaller pieces ‘8 position. Tools may be supported has been eliminated, the tool being 
for which the greater capacity of the without overhang, permitting multiple held by drawing the tool post against 


larger machines is not required, Since Operations by mounting one tool be it from the back. This feature per- 
this smaller work usually presents hind anothe) The spindle has been mits the tool post to pass over the 
simpler combinations of machine op- redesigned for strength and accuracy, work without interference as in no 


eration, the three machining stations the nose being located by a ground case dogs it project beyond the cutting 


of the new model are more suitable pilot and back plate when screwed edge of the tool, + 


whereas the five stations on the large) into place \ foreed feed lubricating Pratt & Whitney Co, also has an- 
system is employed, nounced a new automatic worm 
chine for the job. The smaller unit To take the place of an old 10 grinder and this is described at No. 


also requires less tool setting, con inch model, Pratt & Whitney Co., has 167. This tool was developed to 


machine often prove too much ma 


sequently is quicker to set up quicker brought out a 12-inch model of vertical grind on a production basis the ac- 
io change. shaper. The new machine, which is curate worm gears required in auto- 

National Aeme Co, has made a num- described as No, 164, has for its prin- mobile manufacture, It is said that 
ber of improvements in its Gridley- ciple features operating convenience the machine will produce true worm 
type single spindle automatic, the and a good range of speeds and feeds. leads and corrects the hardening 
chief feature being increased power so It has all the advantages of the old distortions. It will finish either single 
that full advantage can be taken of time slotter with the added improve- or multiple threads on one or both 
the machine will produce true worm ment of speed and flexibility, The sides as desired. 





Designs Battery Charging Units Grinder Takes All Thread Angles 





[ General Eleetric Co., Schenectady, has com ~~ | Pratt & Whitney Co., New York, has 
| <ap> | pleted a new line of unit control sections <Gp> placed on the market a new automatic worm 
No. 166 | for use with its battery charging motor | No. 167 | grinder designed especially for grinding au- 
{ | ponerator sets. Illustrated here is a 10 tomobile steering worms. The machine will 
circuit panel composed of 5 removable sections, fo coat single or multiple threads on one or both sides 
charging. batteries as desired. This grinder is motor-driven only; motor 
from an _  Edison-type is mounted on a pad on the bed of the machine and 
3-wire system. For is belt-connected to the various movements; a fric 
each circuit is pro tion clutch is provided for stopping and starting the 
vided a dial switch for work and table movement. The wheel head is so ar- 
the resistor, a switch ranged that the grinding wheel can be swiveled 30 
for meter reading, an degrees to the right and 45 degrees to the left to 
indicating lamp, a fuse accommodate any thread angle; graduations are pro- 
and ae resistor, both vided for accurate setting. Drive to the wheel is 
mounted on the back through a pair of spiral bevel gears running in 
of the panel, and oil. The wheel is fed to depth both by hand con- 
either a knife switch trol and by a 
or an undercurrent power feed 
shunt-trip contactor. ratchet. The ma 
The lamp indicates chine grinds in 
when the battery is one direction 
connected to the sec- only; at the end 
tion, while current is of each stroke 
controlled by the dial the wheel slide 
w it ec h; current is withdrawn au- 
strength and potential tomatically and 
are read by means of the table returns 
the meter switch on a to the starting 
voltmete: and am- point, where the 
meter common to all wheel moves in 
circuits. again. 
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Facing Attachment Has Many Uses 


; Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
<Gy> has designed an angular facing attach- 
No. 168 ment for lathes, adapted for facing gear 
blanks, chamfering, necking, etc. Mounted 
on the tailstock 
ways, the device 














can be moved to 
any position on 
the bed, while a 
swivel feature 
allows the tool 
to be turned at 
any angle to the 
work. 





Stationary Die Easily Adjusted 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, has de- 
<Q» veloped a new stationary or hand die, 


No. 17] | which can be used for either straightaway 
LSS CdJor §=6close-to-the-shoulder threading. Cutting 
range is from 





%-inch to 2%- 
inch, and size ad- 
justments can be 
made quickly 
with a screw- 
driver without 
removing the die 
from its holder 
for the purpose. 











Carbon Dioxide Meter Is Portable 


eon Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., 
<Qp: Pitfsburgh, recently has placed on the mar- 
No. 169 ket a new portable electric CO, meter meas- 
uring 6% x 7% x 9 inches and weighing 
14% pounds. The advantages claimed for this in- 
strument are that a 
chemist or expert op- 
erator is not neces- 
sary, no liquids are 
required, the CO, is 
indicated instantane- 
ously and a large num- 
ber of tests can be 
made in a short time. 

















Coupler Functions Automatically 
— Clark Tructractor Co., Buchanan, Mich., 
<QB> | has added to its line of haulage equipment 
No. 170) 2 caster wheel trailer equipped with an 
automatic coupling device. The coupler 
sections are clamped to each end of the trailer by 
an original method and can be removed in less than 
two minutes, it is said. Trailer platform is of hard 
wood 1% inches thick, reinforced by steel plates and 
measuring 3 x 6 feet. Frame is of heavy welded 
steel with steel rack sockets bolted on the sides; 
front and rear racks are of 1l-inch pipe 35 inches high 
above the platform. Rear wheels are made from 
cast steel, are 12 inches in diameter and are equipped 
with roller bearings; rear axle is supported by heavy 
steel brackets. Front wheels are of the caster type, 
10 inches in diameter and furnished with large swivel 
thrust bearings. All bearings are supplied with high- 
pressure lubricating nipples. Trailer is finished in 
dark green paint; its weight is 500 pounds. 

















Die Stock Has Open Construction 


The Borden Co., Warren, O., has placed re- 
<Gpe cently on the market a new adjustable die 
No. 172 stock, the chief feature of which is the 

LJ location of the cam under the dies, form- 

ing an open con- 

struction which per- 
mits complete lubri- 
cation of the tool. 

The die stock con- 

sists of only two 





main parts, the die 
head and body cast- 
ing, between which 
lies the die cam. 








Grinder Burrs Small Metal Parts 


Porter-Cable Machine 
<Qp> Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
No. 173 | has designed a 15- 

__} inch horizontal disk 
grinder for burring small met- 
al parts. The machine stands 
40 inches high and is driven 
by a special %%-horsepower 









motor. Grinding disk is of 
heavy iron and is_ supported 
by a thrust bearing built into 
the motor. A vacuum dust 
remover is provided for the 
benefit of the operator. 











Torch Uses Light or Heavy Oils 


~~] Hauck Mfg. Co., 
<Q» | Brooklyn, N._ Y., 
| No. 174 | has developed a 
{| _____—=|~ new venturi suction 
torch which operates. on 
heavy or light oils with an 
air pressure of from 50 to 
100 pounds. Burner is of sheet 
steel with cast iron nozzle 
and the tank is of seamless 





drawn pressed steel; all fit- 
ting connections are welded. 
Flame range is_ controlled 





by the air cock. 
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Melting Pot Heats Electrically . Issue 
: Hall-Will Ine... ae PSS 8/5 Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
1 General Electric Co., Schenectady, au: ¥. Hauck Mfg. Co.. ssseceneavecssensensssunsavenscesetees 10/7, 10/7 
<Qp> Hills-McCanna Co.. wt Pratt & Whitney Co. 10/7, 10/7 
| x recently has placed on the market a new Hoefer Mfg. Co. ssccsessssvesserree’ Pe a 
. . . Hunter Saw chine Co..9/2 eed-Prentice = Co.  ........c00000 7/1 
| No. 175 | electric melting pot for lead, babbitt, ete., ee ee Sen ee Richie ‘een, Tass 
3 rj ‘ itv . i Jeffrey MEE. CO..ceru-nrsvereree 8/5 vcs aaealin ae, Re Re 7/1 
iteoatiendead — of about This Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 9/2 Ryerson, Joseph. & Son” 
» a ss sia 
melting pot is similar in design Kearney & Tréche Core.0/A END sccnsnvsiatntavistsiibisciearenandnaniel 8/5 
to others manufactured by this Kent. Machine Co, .....ses0 S/S anata Tan is esereescesesicnscas 9/2 
- a ai aes L " nali Shoe _ Scully-Jones & Co...... 8/5 
company, except that three cast- Landis Machine Co............00. 10/7 Springfield Mfg. Co.............. 5 
in Sheath wire immersion heating acca rn Pacers 5  Tomkins-Johnson Co. ve 9/2 
units are used instead of two. cle pena Nant fi ner” Sega posse tiesto th 
a . . . National Acme  Co........... ri-Lo Ds. sapadodbinqeevereeatuntiahanest t 
The new pot is 29 inches in diam- "T/L, 10/0, 10/7 i 
. a tte Wake ae ae Uehling. Instrument Co........ 8/5 
eter and stands 31 inches high; National Engineering Co....7/1 
: i 4 Niles-Bement-Pond 2 SERS 7/1 Van Norman Machine Tool 
it consists of a sheet steel cas- NowTowel CO.) <scscciccssssimnccalfih EW RIS FLEA er, 7/1 
ing enclosing a cast iron crucible, Ohio Injector Co. eenenerenT/§ VOOM Tem WEERD eine sb 
properly insulated. Oilgear Co. sovepes 7/1 Williams Gage Co..........ccc00+ 7/1 
Pontiac Tractor Co.............. 10/7 Zeh & Hahneman Co............ 9/2 
. . 
7 . 
Index of New Equipment Described | Machine Tools Introduced in 1926 
. . 
in This Issue (By Products) 
No. Equipment Manufacturer Page No. Issue No. Issue 
158. Flue-sheet drill ................... Foote-Burt Co. ............. ne Boring Mills Pipe Machines 
159. Threading machine ............Landis Machine Co we 919 158. Bori bl eo 121. Th ii h 
. Sea : : 1. a a . 53. Boring tables _...............9 y/2 21. reading machine ...... 8/5 
160. Mutiple spindle drill .......Bullard Machine Tool Co.....,......920 145. Bronse iaget 2 160. Threading machines... 10/7 
161. Inclinable press sssccsesseeeek CGOFAl Press Co........ seseeee OO 148. Driving box 2 
NOD. BRIT I vcthicndecesinzcnsinal American Hoist & Derrick Co..958 125. Side head boring mill..8/5 Punches, Presses, etc. 
568... Tureet: BAGG > cinnesssesness National Acme Co............ 958 : 
164. Vertical shaper .............:00 Pratt & Whitney Co. 210.958 Drilling Machines 109. Bearing casting press....7/1 
Trac i ; nies re 161. Inclinable press ............ 0/7 
165. Tractor welder _...................Pontiac Tractor Co 958 188. Fineshset dail... 10/7 146. Power press ....... 9/2 
166. Control sections _...............General Electric Co : A 959 144. High-speed drill ............ 9/2 123. Single-end punch ‘5 
2GT. FORER. WEIN Seiciccrmrcien Pratt & Whitney Co. 959 106. Multiple spindle en 
. et ae : , at Se ea . 111. Portable electric drill..7, Shapers 
aoe Facing attachment ; soigithiacie Porter-Cable Machin CO......00+-+- 960 182. Tapping machine .......... 8/5 P 
169. Carbon dioxide meter ...... Bacharach Industrial Instru- ’ 164. Vertical shaper ............ 10/7 
IE . BaD csicshoniincs ; veasessecne rindi hi 
170. Trailer  ..........cccccsccsccsssceseesseeeslark Tructractor Co —— Grinding Machines Small Tools 
171. Self-opening die .................. National Acme Co.  ................--.960 129. Disk grinder : “s 
172. Die StOck ....cccssccsssssccssscveeseoeesBORGEN CO. scceseeseees ee 172. Disk grinder 116. Collapsible tap ..........00.. i/1 
e ag w . ‘ s ‘ 940 120. Face grinder N78: TR CRONE. intiniine 10/7 
173. Disk grinder ......................Porter-Cable Machine Co 96( $40. ace aetnaee 184, Risttele Ck... 8/5 
174. Suction torch .....................Hauck Mfg. Co......... 960 104. Floor grinder ..... 168. Facing attachment........ 10/7 
175. Melting pot ..........s0-eGeneral Electric Co........... 961 167. Worm grinder 137. Quick-change chuck ...... 8/5 
136. Pneumatic grinder ......8/5 
113. Reamer drive  ........:000 7/1 
Lathes and Automatics 171. Self-opening die............ 10/7 
119. Bolt threader  .........:000 ‘5 Weldi Eaui ‘ 
e ° 124. Bolt threader ........... 8/5 elding Xquipmen 
2 15. teri lathe 1 oe oe 
Machine Tools Introduced In 1926 + ace me ee EMR ...9/2 154. Combination welder........ 9/2 
/ - 141. Turret lathe ..... 2 122. Flue WOME ccrecssccrcevenboons 8/5 
(By Manufacturers) DAL. Turret athe nenronn : iA tae eee 0/7 
102. Vertical turret lathe....7/1 
need Jes Miscellaneous 
American Engineering Co....8/5 Cincinnati Planer Co............8/5 Material Handling Equipment 169. Carbon dioxide meter..10/7 
American Hoist & Derrick Clark Tructractor Co............10/7 108, Creme treet ceeceoccececescoece: 7/1 166. Control sections............ 10/7 
Reh . wleiianinas LL OEE, eR i a/? oe el Cee 8/5 
f 4 : papi 147. Cupola charge _ ........0+09 9/2 186 Mend: deed a /k 
Atkins, E. C., & Co............9/2 Defiance Machine Works......8/5 138. Electric hoist ..............8/5 +3 ne — aie veer 8 /5 
: Diamond Machine Co............9/2 149. Electric lift truck ........ 9 /2 17. Hand valve -scseressssssneees w/1 
Bacharach Industrial In- EF Reanline eal 7/1 175. Melting pot. ............ «10/7 
~ 105. Gasoline locomotive 7 . i 
StrUMENt CO.........ccrccreseeeceeb 0 /% . “a P . e E omnes we 9/2 112. Motor back gear .....:...... i/l 
: 7 a /9 Economy Engineering Co......8/5 150. Power shovel . ........c0.++. 9/2 a 7 Af. 
Baker-Raulang Co. ........7/1, 9/2 Elwell-Parker Electric C 9/9 170. Trailer 10/7 ee ee eee d/2 
Baush Machine Tool Co........7/1 MbWELHE OEKCE DCC ee oe ee erie are ’ 126. Portable loader ............ 8/5 
jeatty Machine & Mfg. Co..8/5 n et 2 118. Pump valve 1 
Dente, F., & Co... vwn9/2 Federal Press Co 10/7 Metal Cutting Saws 157. Rail anchor... 2 
Bethlehem Steel Co............0.9/2 Freee, Bs 5, COiiincmanaye a/9 162. Rivet heater {7 
Jorden Co. PARE FOOCEBUrt CO.  ccccccccsccecsovesereed 0/7 140, Band UT is sencaenapnttioniatl 9 2 114. Sand mixer /1 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co....9/2 Fosdick, R. Y., Co mivmerreene | 151. Cut-off SAW cercccsesceeseees 9/6 110. Speed reducer .. T/1 
Sullard Machine Tool Co. Fosdick Machine Co........ 9/2 152. Speed reducer ...........:+. 9/2 
4-1, 9/2, 10/7 Foster Machine Co. oresreveeD/ Milling Machines eae 8/5 
Z 127. Steel grating .........000-+. 8/5 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Ganschow, William, Co.. 7/1 107. Die Sinker ....seccsecesreseensees i/1 174. Suction torch .. 10/7 
ie hdeth he ii: ae Gardner Machine Co 8/5 142. Gear cutter .......... 9/2 131. Switch stand .......... 8/5 
Cincinnati Electrical Tool General Electric © icseviies 138. Milling machine v9 /2 108. Testing machine t/1 
Co. scabhcstuuboveieieseudetamueaoniation 7/1 isuhateivtneintesel lag. ar te eee 160. Vertical miller ........... 10/7 156. Work stand ceccccccccccsseees 9/2 














Report Indian Pig Iron iron produced by Indian blast furnaces. state department to obtain some ad- 


This case must not be confused ditional data before taking action. 
Is Not Dumped with the other, which has not yet snide eeieanaiiclieal 

Washington, Oct. 5.—While no been definitely decided, and which is During 1893 and 1894 the best 
official announcement has been made pending before the custom service, aS grade of furnace coke was sold on 
it is understood the customs service io the alleged bounty paid on India cars at 85¢ a ton of 2000 pounds and 
has found, as the result of its in- pig iron and whether or not a counter- the best Lake Superior bessemer ores 
vestigations, that there is no dump- vyailing duty should be placed on it. at less than $3 a ton, delivered Cleve- 
ing on the American market of pig The custom service has asked the land. 
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rust Brings Lighter Imports? 


East, Appraising New European Iron and Steel Combination, Speculates Whether 


Curtailed Offerings Are in Prospect 
Friendly Note 


EW YORK, Oct. 5.—Interest in 


the new European iron and 
steel trust, definitely a fact 
with France, Germany, Belgium and 


Luxemburg in agreement, centers in 
the effect 


competition for business in this coun- 


possible upon European 


try. 

Recently it has been rumored that 
offerings of foreign steel here would 
diminish greatly. One usually well- 


informed importer has stated, on the 
basis of advices from abroad, that he 
this 


recalled, 


expects to see an end to sell- 
ing within 60 days. It is 
too, that since Henry Ford’s railroad 
and the Boston & ‘Maine railroad 
placed rails, abroad, European quota- 
tions on heavy rails have not been 
available. 

At the moment there is no marked 
competition for 


Pig iron, 


change in European 
business in coast territory. 
steel bars and plates and wire prod- 
ucts seem to be offered as freely as 
before. 


Observers Were on Ground 


Comment here upon the final 
summation of the European trust have 


con- 


uniformly been favorable. It is said 
that representatives of large Ameri- 
been at Brussels, 


were 


can interests have 


where negotiations concluded, 
fully informed. 
who is president of 
Steel institute 
the United 


observed: 


Judge FE. 
the 


and were 
H. Gary, 
American 
as well as chairman of 
States Steel Corp., has 

“I hope this consortium will meet 
with great success. I think its man- 
agers will be friendly toward Ameri- 
‘an interests the will 
certainly be reciprocated by the steel] 


Iron and 


and sentiment 
interests of America.” 

It is the understanding here that the 
trust, in addition to controlling busi- 
ness on the continent, will be a factor 


in the entire international market. 
The departure is that continental 
competition will be met as a_ unit. 
England not being a party to the 
trust, it is assumed that in Japan, 
South American and other markets 
there will be three prices—those of the 
trust, Great Britain and the United 
States. 


Germany’s Quota Largest 
New York, Oct. 5.—As 
IRON TRADE Review of Sept. 3 


. 962 


stated in 
, page 


890, the total European production of 
and steel to be allotted 
time is 26,000,000 tons, 
of 30,000,000 


iron at this 


with prospects 


tons eventually. Ger- 
many has been assigned 43.18 per cent 
of this tonnage, France 31.19, Bel- 
gium 11.68, 11.63 and the 


Saar 5.77. For each ton of 


Luxemburg 
production 


each country will pay $1 into common 


fund. Any country exceeding its 
quota will pay in $4 per ton on 
the excess; in case of under-produc- 


tion there will be a rebate of $2 


for each ton short. Quarterly reports 


and an annual adjustment are con- 
templated. The matter of fixing prices 
still to be in abeyance, al- 
though theoretically prices are optional 
each Typical of the 
comment that of German 
Minister of Economy Curtius: 

“The 
groups of Western European producers 
undoubtedly 


is said 


with country. 


abroad is 


agreement between the large 


marks a return to com- 


mon sense in economic matters in 
Europe. The governments of the 
countries concerned enabled the _ in- 
dustrial leaders to strive for and to 


find an agreement on a private and 


non-government Unless com- 
pelled, the governments in the future 
also will not depart from this reserve.” 

iH. is that both Great 
Britain and Italy are not included in 


the new combination. 


basis. 


noteworthy 


In recent weeks 


diplomatic interchanges and_ visits 
tended to the 


friendship these 


traditional 
two na- 


have renew 
between 


tions. 


Labor Sees A Menace 


Detroit, Oct. 5.—Organization of the 


European iron and steel trust men- 
aces American as well as foreign 
labor, according to delegates to the 


international metal workers federa- 
tion, which has been in session here. 
An international organization of 
workers in the metal trades, for the 
interchange of information, was pro- 
posed. American representatives cx- 


that 
European organization 


pressed fear membership in a 


might commit 
and defensive 
European, with differing 


encounted. 


them to an offensive 
alliance with 
conditions to be 


Foreign Percentage Light 
New York, Oct. 5.—Although only 


an extremely small proportion of the 


American Producers Sound 
Britain and Italy Outside 


total iron and steel output of the 
United States is exported and there- 
fore may come in contact with the 


operations of the new European trust, 
there hitherto 
minor to hold 
the maintained and 
curtailed operations. in August 1926 the 


are periods when a 


percentage may prove 


balance between 
of pig 
iron and steel ingots was 7,205,306 tons 


combined domestic production 
while the total of exports of pig iron 
and 171,588 tons, 
or 2.3 per cent of the production. For 
the first eight this 
exports have been 2.4 per cent of the 
total from all 
producing countries about 
one half of the exports. 


steel products was 


months of year 


production. Imports 


have been 


Schwab Elected Head of 
Mechanical Engineers 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 


board, Bethlehem Steel Corp., New 
York, has been elected president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, it has just been announced 
following the report of the tellers of 
the annual election. Mr. Schwab was 
for this position 

He will assume his new 


nominated several 


months ago. 


duties at the annual meeting of the 
society in New York in December. 
Since 1918, Mr. Schawb has_ been 


an honorary member of the organiza- 


tion. 

Other officers just elected are as 
follows: vice presidents, Charles L. 
Newcomb, manager Deane Works, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass.; Everett O. Eastwood, 
mechanical engineering 

Washington, Seattle; 
and Edwards R. Fish, vice president, 
Boiler Co., St. Elected 


members of the council were: 


professor of 
University of 
Heine Louis. 
as new 
Paul Doty, chairman, Minnesota state 
board of 


registration of architects, 


engineers and land surveyors, Min- 
neapolis; Ralph E. Flanders, general 
manager, Jones & Lamson Machine 


Co., Conard N. 
Lauer, treasurer and general manager, 


Springfield, Vt.; and 


Day & Zimmerman Inc., Philadelphia. 


Erick Oberg, editor of Machinery, 
New York, was re-elected treasurer. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 


Seattle, has increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $600,000. 
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Consider Specifications 
for Malleable 


(Concluded from Page 951) 


ferred to the American Foundrymen’s 
association committee on malleable 
cast iron. The motion was adopted 
unanimously. 

In discussing the paper, F. M. 
Robbins, Ross-Meehan Foundries, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., proposed a ques- 
tion as to whether or not a reduction 
in the specifications for malleable 
would prove beneficial. Mr. Bean, 
while not favoring a reduction, de- 
clared retaining the present specifica- 
tion and writing another to cover 
castings of lower strength might meet 
the situation. Edward Halsey, Terre 
Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., said that according to 
his experience, rejections were high- 
er under the old specification than 
under the present one. Mr. Schwartz, 
while not committing himself on the 


question of specifications, declared 
that the important thing for the 
future of the malleable industry is 


to give the customer what he needs. 
W. P. Putnam, Detroit Testing Labor- 
atories, Detroit, reported that an in- 
quiry which he made as chairman 


of Committee A-7 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials showed 
that only 50 per cent of the cast- 
ings made are sold under specifica- 
tion. 

Professor Touceda read a paper on 
the resistance of malleable to re- 
peated impact stresses which also 
introduced a comparison of machined 
and rough castings. A discussion of 
the effect of phosphorus on malleable 
and of the prevention of surface 
shrinks ensued. A paper entitled, “A 
Study of Malleable Cast Iron” by Dr. 
O. Quadrat and J. Koritta, Prague, 
presented on behalf of the Czecho- 
slovakian Foundrymen’s association, 
was read by Mr. Bean in the absence 
of the authors. 


Discuss Malleable Melting 
About 60 attended the luncheon 
and round table discussion of mal- 


leable foundry problems, held Thurs- 
day noon. In accordance with the 
established practice in connection 
with these luncheon discussions, names 
of the men participating will not be 
mentioned. 

Various topics in the malleable in- 
dustry brought up for discussion in- 
cluded the use of various fuels for 
melting and annealing and the com- 


parison of powdered coal and hand 
firing. Most of the speakers favored 
the use of powdered coal because uni- 
form conditions in the hearth may be 
maintained. Lower iron losses were 
found as was a lower refractory cost 
per ton of iron melted. 

The effect of pouring temperatures 
on shrinkage was considered, but due 
to a number of factors in making the 
test bar etc., it was decided that 
shrinkage determinations are imprac- 
tical. The use of malleable scrap 
also was discussed and several of 
those present reported the use of from 
25 to 30 per cent without any dif- 
ficulty resulting. One point stressed 
in using malleable scrap was that the 
carbon relation in the charged metal 
must be such that metal of the proper 
analysis may be tapped from the fur- 
nace. 


Iron loss was a topic that created 
considerable _ interest. Most men 
agreed on the difficulty of obtaining ac- 
curate figures on the amount of metal 
charged and the amount of metal re- 
moved from the furnace. One in- 
stance of a loss as low as 3% per 
cent met with considerable skepticism. 
The general concensus of opinion was 
that the average loss is from 6 to 7 
per cent. 


Hundreds Show Interest in Nonferrous Topics 


HE outstanding feature of the 
aluminum session of the joint 


meeting held Monday was a 
paper on aluminum castings of high 
strength by Robert S. Archer, Alu- 
minum Co. of America. The _ intro- 
duction of iron up to about 1.25 per 
cent to the alloy containing 8 per 
cent copper 92 per cent aluminum 
was mentioned as desirable, as it acts 
to prevent the cracking of castings, a 
conclusion confirmed by _ extensive 
foundry experience. George Glenk, 
brass foundry superintendent, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., West Allis, Wis., wanted 
to learn how best to add this iron, 
whether in the metallic form or in- 
corporated as a “rich alloy” with other 
component metals. It does not mat- 
ter how it is added, declared Mr. 
Archer, so long as it is properly al- 
loyed. When added in the shape of 
iron wire, or thin sheet iron it is es- 


sential to see that the iron is per- 
fectly clean. These are both good 
forms in which to add it. Tin plate 
scrap also is suitable, the small 


amount of tin carried in by this form 
of iron not being injurious. 

A symposium held Tuesday morning 
dealing with nonferrous temperature 


determination was covered by _ six 
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papers, five of which dealt with pyrom- 
eters and one with visual judgment of 
metal temperatures. Several different 
types of pyrometers were described 
and their advantages stressed. The 
closed end couple and the open end 
couple pyrometers both found favor. 
It was conceded the closed end couple 
is not suitable for use in phosphor 
bronze of high phosphorus content, 
and it was the opinion of H. M. St. 
John, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, 
that the open end couple is the only 
one suitable for this type of alloy. 
Mr. St. John further stated that while 
it costs his company around $5000 
yearly to conduct pyrometric observa- 
tions of metal temperatures, it realizes 
a saving of five times that amount. 
Both Mr. St. John and N. K. B. Patch, 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, found 
that open end couples could be cal- 
ibrated to the melting point of copper 
satisfactorily by winding copper wire 
around them and then heating to the 
melting point in a suitable furnace. 


Round Table Meeting 


About 125 foundrymen attended the 
round table discussion on brass found- 
ry topics. N. K. B. Patch, Lumen 
Bearings Co., Buffalo, presided over 


the meeting. W. F. Roeser, bureau of 
standards, department of commerce, 
Washington, described recent research 
work conducted at 24 different found- 
ries as to the present uses of pyrom- 
eters in nonferrous melting operations. 
He found considerable variance in the 
methods used by individual foundries, 
some of them decidedly detrimental to 
accurate determination of heats. 


Great interest was displayed over 
the difficulties associated with meet- 
ing melting specifications of high-lead 
alloys. The used of sulphur in ob- 
taining proper lead segregation was 
mentioned and approved. Another and 
more recent method was suggested, 
that of treating the lead with hydro- 
gen prior to mixing the lead with the 
melt. The latter process was recom- 
mended from the scrap reclamation 
standpoint because it eliminates the 
possibility of getting sulphur-treated 
metals into scrap melts. 

Some difference of opinion arose 
over the question of “what constitutes 
a chilled and a non-chilled casting.” 
In the opinion of one speaker who 
has conducted some experimental work 
on the subject, the chilling action is 
directly attributable to the sand used, 
a dry sand core having a greater 
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chilling effect because of a_ higher 
heat conductivity. 

An inquiry of one foundryman pres- 
ent as to an easy way to distinguish 
aluminum-bronze scrap from 
tin scrap constituted a problem 
which no solution offered at the 
round table discussion. 

At the Wednesday session of the In- 
stitute of Metals division of the 
American Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineering . Dr. W. Guertler, Charlot- 


~ Detroit Show 


(Concluded from last week’s issue) 
UE to the variety, 
various colors of 
displays of sandblast and dust 


copper- 
of 


was 


size and 


paint, the 


arrester equipment in the dairy build- 


ing and coliseum are exceptionally 
attractive. That of the W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, consists of va- 


rious types of sandblast mills, a com- 
with turntable, 
model dust ar- 


sandblast room 


mill, a 


plete 
a tumbling 
rester, and a complete pressure type 


rotary table with a separator and 
elevator. Another feature of this ex- 
hibit is a large molding sand re- 
claiming unit. In this’ installation, 
the sand first passes through a mag- 
netic separator and a mixer and is 
fed into a hopper. From the hopper 
the sand is elevated to the separa- 
tor where the sand is reclaimed. The 
dust and refuse sand is carried off 
by a dust arrester. A tilted sand- 


blast barrel of the positive 
type with the and 
tank shown, 
signed loading 


pressure 
elevator pressure 
is a specially de- 


as 


box for 


is 
this type of 
equipment. 

One feature of the of the 


Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., is 


exhibit 


a special loader for a direct pressure 
sandblast An electric hoist 
carried on a monorail lifts a specially 


barrel. 


designed loading skip and carries it 
to the sandblast barrel where the 
load of castings is dumped into the 


barrel. After the castings are cleaned, 
the barrel is stopped with the open- 
ing at the and the 
ings drop container 
carried on the bar- 
rel. The display- 
ing prominently a 
table, a rotary cabinet 
with dust arrester 
tached. This 
tion of a rotary 
net unit, since 
into the 

the rotary 
end. After 


bottom cast- 


into a_ special 
a truck 
company 


beneath 
also is 

sandblast 
type table 


equipment _at- 


rotary 


room is a_combina- 
table 
the work 


room 


cabi- 
be 


or 


and a 
may 
on a car 
table located 
the work 


carried 
placed on 
at 


964 


is 


one 


tenburg, Germany, discussed new de- 
velopments in silver alloys. The lec- 
turer stated that little work had 
been done in the development of sil- 
ver alloys there was a possibility of 


as 


alloys of commercial value being dis- 
covered, and he outlined some of the 
work he had done. T. A. White asked 
about the possibility of producing sil- 
ver alloys that would not tarnish in 
the presence of hydrogen sulphide, but 
little hope held out by Dr. 


Greatest He 


was 


cleaned it may be discharged from 
the room on the rotary table. 

Several direct pressure sandblast 
units, a sandblast barrel, a radial 
sandblast barrel, a sandblast table 
room and a dust arrester installa- 
tion feature the display of the 
New Haven Sandblast Co., New 
Haven, Conn. Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, is showing  sandblast 
cabinets with plain and_ revolving 


tables, sandblast curtains, generators, 


guns, sand sifters and a number of 

exhaust fans and dust collectors. 
The large exhibit of the American 

Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, 


Ind., consists of an automatic rotary 
sandblast table in operation, a sand- 
blast sandblast barrel, and 
a sandblast tank The 


company also is showing cloth screen 


room, a 


pressure unit. 


type dust arresters, a new core ma- 
chine and_ several aluminum taper 
strip flasks. Three types of sand 


cutting machines are in operation pre- 
paring molding sand. 

Recent improvements in core ovens 
are rated. The Foundry Equipment 
Co., Cleveland, is demonstrating brick 
core ovens of the rack and the drawer 


types, as well as a core rack for 
this type of equipment. An electri- 
cally heated oven, 19 x 19 feet, is 
built at the booth of Young Bros. 
Co., Detroit, in the coliseum. Sev- 
eral small core ovens and models of 
continuous conveyor ovens are dis- 


played inside of the large unit. 
Swartwout Co., Cleveland, is showing 
a metal insulated drawer type oven and 
a full section of a lift door type metal 
insulated oven including the lift door, 
the lifting mechanism and the struc- 


tural frame. A rack type core bak- 
ing oven with metal walls and special- 
ly insulated doors features the dis- 
play of the Marshall Blow Pipe Co., 
Detroit. Drawings and data on core 
ovens, melting furnaces and _ heat 
treating funaces for the foundry in- 


dustries are shown by Holcroft & Co., 


Guertler in this direction, as the only 
metals that can added to silver 
to obtain such alloys are palladium, 
platinum and gold, and the amount of 
these metals required to produce a 
nontarnishing alloy so great the 
admixture is too costly for commer- 
cial use. The English nontarnishing 
silver alloy was stated by Mr. White 


be 


Tl 
e.) 


to contain zinc and antimony and to 
tarnish quite badly when laid away 
for some time. 


d by A.F.A. 


Detroit. 
and 


Several types of metal abra- 
castings cleaned 
with these materials are displayed by 
the Globe Steel Abrasive Co., Mans- 
field, O., and the American Steel & 
Abrasive Co., Galion, O. 


sives specimen 


Flasks of various types are shown. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
is displaying steel foundry flasks, bot- 
tom plates and racks, 
mold jacket, snap flask bands, alloy 
steel platforms and material handling 
Rolled steel flasks, wheel- 
trucks ex- 

Sterling 


boards, core 


equipment. 
barrows and 
hibited by the 
Milwaukee. 

Diamond Clamp & Flask Co., Rich- 
Ind., has flasks, steel 
bands, jackets on display, while the 
H. L. Baumgardner Corp., Chicago, is 
using a special slip flask in making 
the convention floor. 
kinds of pattern lumber 
are given prominence at the booths of 
the Dock & Mill Co., North Tanawanda, 
N. 2 Pine Sales Co., 
Francisco, Kindt-Collins 


are being 
Wheelbarrow 


C0., 


mond, snap 


molds on 


Numerous 


San 
Co., 


Sugar 
and 
Cleveland. 
Samples of patterns and core boxes 
of are shown by the 
Electro-Chemical Pattern & Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Springfield Aluminum 
Plate & Castings Co., Springfield, O., 
and 


made copper 


is featuring aluminum castings 


match plates. 
Many chaplets, 
flask 
trimmings are by the Fanner 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, the Com- 
bined Supply & Equipment Co., Inc., 
3uffalo, showing skim 
skates and a for 
applying paste to cores. Foundry sup- 
and_ polishing 
and plates supplies are shown by E. 
J. Woodison Co., Detroit. 
Through charts, posters and photo- 


of foundry 
stars and 


types 


tumbling mill snap 


shown 
while 
is chaplets, 
special machine 


plies and equipment 


graphs, the International Correspon- 
dence Schools, Scranton, Pa., is in- 
dicating its work in the foundry 


field. 
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| Men of Industry 





(Concluded from Page 957) 


formerly was superintendent of the 
Fairbanks Co., Springfield, O. 
x cd * 


L. T. Pockman, for the past ten 
years manager of the Los Angeles 
district, has appointed Pacific 
coast manager for the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago. 


* * ~ 


been 


Mason has resigned as 


Ralph K. 


president of the Trumbull-Vanderpoel 
Electric Mfg. Co., Bantam, Conn. 
Harmon J. 


Cook of Torrington, 








JOHN R. BLAIR 
Recently appointed manager of sales, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, 


as announced previously 


Conn., formerly secretary of the com- 
pany, has been elected to succeed Mr. 


Mason. 
* * oa 
L. P. Feustman has resigned as 
vice president of the Worthington 


Pump & Machinery Corp., New York, 
effective Oct. 1. 


* 


E. L. Becker, advertising manager 
of the Newport Rolling Mill Co. and 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., 
appointment as in- 
advertising in the 
University of 


Andrews 
has 
structor of 
college of 


accepted an 
com- 
merce Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati. 

k * 


KR. HH, 


rector, 


Ismon has resigned as a di- 
treasurer of 
the American Can Co., New York, 
effective Nov. 1. R. A. Burger wid 
succeed him as secretary and treasurer, 


C. EB: controller 


secretary and 


Green was clected 
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and succeeds Mr. Ismon as a di- 


rector. 


Fernand Turrettini, technical direc- 
tor and head of the Societe Genevoise 
d’Instruments de Physique, Geneva, 
Switzerland, is spending two or ihree 
weeks in the United States visiting 
machine tool plants and motor shops. 
Mr. Turrettini attended the National 
Steel and Machine Tool exposition in 
Chicago recently. 

* * * 


J. D. Jones, W. J. Laffrey and 
Arthur Schreiner, formerly with the 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
now are serving as assistant district 
sales managers for the Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O., with their 
headquarters in Detroit. G. G: Gries 
and J. S. Andrews, formerly with 
the Central Steel Co., continue also 
as assistant district sales managers 
for the Central Alloy corporation. A. 
Schaeffer is district sales manager. 

* ~ * 

William John Knox, who was re- 
search director for the late George 
Westinghouse for 14 years, is seri- 
ously ill at a hospital in New York 
following an operation. Mr. Knox’s 
most recent notable invention was a 
system of cracking crude oil in such 
a way as to make possible the manu- 


facture of a “no-knock” motor fuel 
without the addition of other sub- 
stances. Mr. Knox was born 63 years 
ago. 


* * x 


H. Kenneth Briggs has been elected 
secretary of the American 
Society for Steel Treating, a new 
office. Mr. Briggs was born in Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 9, 1894. He attended Shat- 
tuck school, Faribault, Minn., and 
later graduated from the uni- 
versity of Minnesota. After leaving 
the university he joined the Minneapo- 
lis Electric Steel Casting Co., Minne- 
For several years prior to his 
recent election he metallurgist 
for the Minneapolis company. He is 
a member also of the American Chem- 
ical society. 


assistant 


was 


apolis. 
was 


oe si 


Kenneth L. Clark, formerly of the 
steel division of Henry D. Disston & 
Philadelphia, has joined the 
Corp., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of die steel. He will supervise 
representation in Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and a portion of Mis- 
souri. 

R. H. Herbst formerly of the 
Milwaukee office of the Kinite cor- 
poration now represents the company 
in Michigan with an office at 2-233 
General Motors building, Detroit. 

P. L. Getzinger with offices at 709 


Sons, 
Kinite 


First National Bank building, Chica- 
go, now represents the company in 
Illinois and Indiana. 

* x * 

Charles 8. Churchill, vice president 
in charge of purchases, real estate 
and valuation for the Norfolk & West- 
ern railway, retired under the age 
limit of active service Sept. 30, after 
40 years of service. He was born in 
New Britain, Conn., Sept. 22, 1856, edu- 
cated in New. Haven primary and 
secondary schools and was graduated 
from Yale university in 1878. After 
one session of teaching a_ district 
school he entered the railroad field. 
His progression was consistent and 
he was made vice president in Octo- 
ber, 1918. Mr. Churchill is a member 





LEONARD §&. 


HORNER 


Niles-Bement- 
announced 


COL. 
election 
Co., 


Whose 
Pond 


as president of 
New York was 
last week’s issue 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, andthe Institution of civil 
engineers, 

* * * 

Carl G. Schluederberg, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the George 
Cutter Co., South Bend, Ind., according 
to an announcement made by F. A. 
Merrick, vice president and general 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. 
Schluederberg received his education 
in the Kiskiminetas Springs prepara- 
tory school and Cornell university. He 
holds the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from that university. George 
Cutter Co. is a subsidiary of the Wes- 
tinghouse company. He is a member 
of the National Electric Light associa- 
tion, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the American Chemi- 
cal society, and the American Electro- 
chemical society. 
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British Steel Industry Is 


Prostrate 
(Concluded from Page 952) 


charged for the product. A fair in- 
quiry exists in the constructional steel 
department. English steel, however, 
is scarce, and large use is made of 
foreign brands of which there is 
plenty on offer. Steel bars are quoted 


at £7 delivered ($33.95), billets £6 
($29.15), angles £6 7s 6d ($30.72). De- 
joists about £6 6s 6d ($30.72). De- 


livery is promised from the Continent 
in five or six weeks. 

A restart of a large plate mill in 
South Wales is announced by the 
Birmingham branch of a company this 
week. Structural steel plates are 
firmer and as much as £9 2s 6d 
($44.25) for quick delivery is quoted 
by the north of England. Orders for 


post-strike delivery are accepted at 
£8 2s 6d ($39.35). 
Belgian No. 3 iron is on offer at 


£6 5s ($30.36) and is being utilized 
by Midland nut and bolt makers who 
have good orders in hand. All Con- 
tinental prices have this week shown 
an upward tendency and mills are said 
to be booked for two or three months 
ahead. 


The galvanized sheet trade is well 
occupied and some works are fully 
booked to the end of October. The 
trade is described as between the 
seasons, the autumn trade not hav- 
ing developed yet. Quotations range 
between £16 10s ($80.07) and £16 
15s ($81.28). The export trade is 


quieter, the unsettled state of affairs 


in China having a marked effect on 
business with that country. 


In the tin plate trade some busi- 


ness has been negotiated within the 
last few days for delivery after the 
strike. Quotations are about the 
same at £1 3s ($5.58) for stock 
plates, while for delivery after the 
strike £1 Os 6d ($4.98) is named. 
Export business has been improving 
and a few inquiries are still in the 


market for prompt shipment to East- 
ern countries. 


English Imports Widely 
Exceed Exports 


Birmingham, Eng., Sept. 27.—(Fu- 


ropean Staff Service)—The British 
board of trade’s return for August 
shows a total export of iron and 


steel products, including scrap, of 
170,108 tons, compared with 249,826 
tons July and 295,228 tons in August 
last year. 

Imports, including scrap, were 320,- 
886 tons, compared with 281,017 tons 
in July and 295,228 tons in August 
last year. 

The United States took only 50 tons 
of pig iron, compared with 2830 tons 
last year. During the eight months, 
however, that country received 83,532 
tons compared with 39,205 tons in the 


same period in 1925. There was a 
heavy fall in pig iron exports gen- 
erally, only 8906 tons of forge and 


foundry iron going abroad, compared 
with 25,460 tons in July. Continu- 
fF the coal strike account for 


ance of 
decreases under nearly all heads, in- 


cluding steel girders, of which only 
493 tons were exported, compared 
with 3199 tons in July and 4664 tons 
in August, 1925. 

Increased imports are recorded for 
most products. Imports of forge and 


foundry iron were 19,211 tons, com- 
pared with 15,860 tons in July and 
12,352 tons in August last year. Steel 


blooms and billets continue to increase, 
85,692 tons being imported in August, 
compared with 76,549 tons in July 
and 62,257 tons in August last year. 
A large increase is also noticeable in 
plates and sheets, the figure for Aug- 
ust being 27,930 tons, compared with 


21,3875 tons in July and 14,191 tons 
in August last year. 
Only 3051 tons of coke and manu- 


factured fuel were exported in Aug- 
ust, a heavy fall, compared with 11,- 
887 tons in July and 266,296 tons in 
the same period last year. Large im- 
ports of this material, however, took 
place owing to the coal stoppage, 89,- 
356 tons coming to this country com- 
pared with 38,892 tons in July and 
150 tons in August last year. Imports 


of coal amounted to 3,970,442 tons 
as compared with 2,319,657 tons in 
July and only 1021 tons in August 
1925. Only 2184 tons of coal were 


exported during the month, compared 
with 3,272,110 tons in August last 
year and 7381 tons in July. 

General exports were valued at 
£49,786.744, compared with £57,263.- 
806 in July and £61,037,999 in Aug- 
ust last year. 

The value of the general 
was £101,137,290, against £100,290.- 
593 in July and £91,737,921 in Aug- 
ust last year. 


imports 


Belgian Steel Mulls Fully Booked 


RUSSELS, Sept. 27.— (European 
Staff Service)—The last meet- 
ing of the Brussels’ metals 
market was marked by an un- 

usual firmness in prices despite quiet- 

ness of demand. Costs have been 
rising constantly and prices are be- 
ing adjusted upward in compensation. 

Furnaces and mills are congested with 

orders and deliveries on new business 

range from four to five months. 

Sellers now control the market, were- 


as only a few weeks ago buyers 
dominated the situation. Luxemburg 
manufacturers are enjoying market 


conditions similar to those prevailing 
in Belgium, and competition from this 
source is practically absent. ; 

The Franco-Belge-Luxemburg pig 
iron syndicate has increased the ex- 
port price of No. 3 foundry from 
£3 9s to £3 11s ($16.71) to ($17.19) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. The domestic price 
for September has been fixed at 600 
francs ($16.50) f.o.b. furnace. Orders 
from England for foundry iron are 
keeping Belgian and Luxemburg fur- 
naces working to capacity. 

Buyers are scouring the market 
for semifinished steel. Since the be- 
ginning of the coal stoppage in Eng- 
land continental manufacturers have 
enjoyed an unparalleled demand for 
semifinished steel products. Orders for 
English account have congested mills 
to such an extent that practically all 
large makers have withdrawn from 
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English tube mills are 
£6 ($29.10) f.o.b. 
3asic bessemer 
($21.80), billets 


the market. 
offering as high as 
Antwerp for. skelp. 
blooms bring £4 10s 


£4 16s ($23.24) and sheet bars £5 
Is ($24.49). Prices of steel products 
now average 10 per cent higher 
than two months ago. 

Prices of finished steel products 


continue to rise steadily. 
nage is being sold on the new basis 
but mills refuse to make concessions 
in view of their heavy commitments. 
Consumers, on the other hand, are 
deferring purchases as they are of the 
opinion the present strength of the 
market is largely due to two factors, 
the coal stoppage in England and the 


Little ton- 


proposed European steei trust. As 
English miners are slowly drifting 
back to work and there appears to 


be some hitch in the negotiations in- 
volving the steel cartel, buyers are 
waiting for situation to crystallize. 
Merchant bars for export now com- 
mand from £5 2s 6d to £5 5s 
($24.85 to $25.45) f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Structral shapes are being done 
around £5 ($24.25). Plates 3/16- 
inch thick and heavier are being sold 
at from £5 12s to £5 15s ($27.13 
to $27.85) f.o.b. Antwery. The do- 
mestic market shows signs of increased 
stability. The practice of basing 
domestic prices upon the rate of ex- 
change of the pound sterling has been 
abondoned and firm prices in francs 
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now are 
relief of 
tractors. 


the 
con- 


much to 
and 


being quoted, 
Belgian 


jobbers 


Luxemburg Output Is at 
Steady Rate 


Brussels, Sept. 27.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
Luxemburg during July was 211,- 
279 metric tons, against 211,251 tons 
in June. July output included 205.,- 
848 tons of basic bessemer and 5431 
tons of foundry. Output of steel in- 


gots and castings was 191,538 metric 
tons, against 190.354 tons in June. 
July output included 189,039 tons of 
basic bessemer, 2012 tons of open- 


hearth and 487 tons of electric steel. 
The following table gives figures for 
the first 


seven months of this year 
compared with the monthly averages 
of the three preceding years and 


1913, in metric tons: 


Steel ingots 
and castings 


Mon. ave. Pig iron 


1913 212,320 110,500 
1923 177,220 100.100 
1924 181,100 157,195 
1925 195,335 173,690 
1926 
Jan. 203,673 173,875 
Feb. 185,098 170,447 
March 212,729 195,784 
April 196,651 180,528 
* May 194,896 169,756 
June 211,251 190.354 
July 211,279 191,538 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








been organized as an iron and 

steel warehouse and merchandis- 
ing firm at Boston. A sales office has 
been established at 19 Congress St. 
and a warehouse at 25 Water St., 
Somerville, The company an- 
nounces that its present stock includes 
different of machinery, steel 
bars, and unannealed tool 
steel knowr as the Avesta brand, and 
structural including angles, 
The com- 


full 


OF heer ste STEEL CORP. has 


Mass. 


grades 
annealed 


shapes 
channels, beams, plates, etc. 
mills making a 
range of steel products. 

Carl Stahleker, who is the vice pres- 
ident and general manager, was as- 
with Brown-Wales Co., 
and steel jobber, Boston, for more than 


pany represents 


sociated iron 


20 years. Other officers of the new 
company are B. Atwood Robinson, 
president, and Wallace’ Blanchard, 


treasurer. 


N EW 


COo., 
president and general 
completing a warehouse adjoining its 


7 * a 


FOUNDRY APPLIANCE 
O., H. R. Engle, 
manager, is 


Trenton, 


plant. 
” * * 

ie C. KUPFERLE FOUNDRY 

CO., St. celebrating the 

seventieth anniversary of its founding, 


Louis, is 


issuing a special catalog to mark the 
occasion. 
. * = 
KELLY OIL CO., Eldorado, Kan., 
has given a contract to the Graver 


” 


Corp., East Chicago, Ind., for three 
cracking process units of high pres- 
sure type, to be operated with low 


pressure units now in operation. 


UNCAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
WORKS, Alton, IL, which has 
been a partnership for many 
has been incorporated with no change 
policy of 


years, 


in officers, location or op- 


eration. 
x *« * 


OUNGSTOWN BOILER & TANK 


CO., Youngstown, has_ brought 
the Oak street foundry property of 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. and will double its manufactur- 
ing capacity. 

* « * 
B UCKEYE WIRE & IRON CO., Co- 
lumbus, O., 668 Raymond street, 


founded in 1907 by M. G. Rich, has 


been reorganized and new interests 
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have taken over control. Herbert 
Brooks has been made vice president 
and general manager and William E. 
Curran will be associated in the man- 
agement. 
* + . 

HROMILITE PROCESS’ CORP., 

Hartford, Conn., has been organ- 
ized by interests connected with the 
New Haven Sherardizing Co., also of 
Hartford, the Metal Protection 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. August F. 
Schoen is president. The company will 
do rust-proofing, metal finishing and 
chrome nickeling of steel, and will op- 
erate plants in Akron, O., Hartford, 
Conn., and Springfield, Mass. 


and 


ok a 7 
EEMER ALLOYS CORP., Wil- 
mington, Del., has been formed 


and will have its plant in operation 
this month on production of brass, 
bronze, aluminum and copper castings. 
Frank J.. Deemer, formerly works 
manager of the Deemer Steel Co., is 
president and general manager and 
W. S. Ferguson, formerly with the 
American Manganese Steel Co., is sec- 
retary and treasurer and in charge of 


sales. 


L IBERTY MOTOR 


ree ly incorporated at 


+ +. + 


VEHICLE CO., 
Toledo, 
O., is preparing to manufacture a gas- 
Frank C. Schmidt 
vice 


electric motor bus. 
is president, Elmer G. Griese 
Russell Kinkaid secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Schmidt is presi- 
dent of the Liberty Highway Co., op- 
erating trucks between Detroit, Toledo 
and Cleveland. The first bus of the 
new type is being built at the plant 
of the Automatic Machine 
Co., Cleveland. 


president, 


Cleveland 


* 2 »# 


ARWINS, LTD., has been formed 
at Sheffield, Eng., with a nominal 
£1,000,000, to amalgamate 
and take over the following allied 
businesses:—Darwin and Milner, Ltd., 
Sheffield; Sybry, Searls and Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield; Spartan Steel Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield; Nelson Tool Co., Ltd., Shef- 
field: Cobalt Magnet Steel Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield; Akrat Steel & Wire Mills 
Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Beeley Wood Steel 
Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Sheffield Anneal- 
ing Works, Ltd., Sheffield; Hos-Syb 
Works, Ltd., Warsaw, Poland and Shef- 
field; Birks, Stevens & Son, Ltd, 
Sheffield; Darwin & Milner, Inc., 


capital of 


Cleveland, Ohio. Darwin & Milner, 
Ltd., Brussels; Neuenteichwerk, Len- 
nep, Rhid; the administration of which 
is centered in the recently acquired 
Fitzwilliam Works, Templeborough, 
Sheffield, Eng. The various sections 
of the business are continuing under 


the same management and _ trade 
marks, and manufacturing will also 
still be carried on at the Cannon 


Steel Works, Carlisle Street, Sheffield; 
Beeley Wood Forge, Sheffield, and Ak- 
rat Steel & Wire Mills, Sheffield. 


. * o 


Hiuwxtey MOTORS & PARTS 
ized with C. C. Hinkley as president 
and general manager, has taken over 
the assets of the Hinkley Motors, Inc., 
of Ecorse, and will carry on the 
manufacture of the line of engines 
and transmissions heretofore engaged 


in by the old company. The new 
company has purchased the property 
of the Mott Wheel Co., Jackson, 
Mich., and will move the business 
from Detroit at once. 
+ cal * 
MERICAN BRAKE MATERIAL 
CORP., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
organized as aé_ subsidiary of the 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 


to manufacture a braking material 
and a brake shoe for motor vehicles. 
Tests have been under way for two 


years and production is about to be 
started at the plant of the American 
Malleable Co., another subsidiary. A. 


Algeltinger is. president of the new 
company, J. S. Thompson vice presi- 
dent, M. N. Trainer vice president, 


Wee 


secretary 


Blume vice president, G. Judd 
and C. Ames treasurer. 


Societies Are Merged 
National 


association is 


Manufacturers’ 
of a new 
about 270 
electrical 
associa- 


Electric 
the 
representing 
of the country’s leading 
manufacturing plants. The 
tion is the result of a merger of the 
Electric Power club, Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies and 
the Electrical Manufacturers’ council. 
Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
is president of the new organization. 


name 
organization 


The first bar iron rolled in New 
England was rolled in Boston in 1825. 
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Current Statistics of Industry 
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Bookings and S 
of Shapes B 


Washington, 


shipme 


50.100 tor 
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followi 


months 
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compared wit 


tons 


and 254,76 


Actu 
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191.1 
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Foundry Equipment Sales 


Increase in August 


Cleveland, 
equipment 
lowest 
totaling $384,924 compared with $448, 


July 


, according to reports of 13 
adhinen to 
Manufacturers’ 
increased from 


in 


also increased, 


1 and $422,148 
showed 
over those of the 
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Orders for Steel Furniture 


Show Slight Ga 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Steel fur 
orders in August howed a slig¢ 
over July, according to rep 
manufacturers to the depart 
commerce, August orders te 


298,026, compared with $: 


July. Shipments also reg 
gain over July, but unfilled 
dropped. Shipments, orde 
filled orders in the shelving 


were greater in August than 
Further comparisons follow: 
BUSINESS GROUP 


Orders 


1925 received Shipments 
IIE sicccnetenicnss 1,664,649 1,688,965 
rotal (8 mos.) $17,412,418 $17,237,083 $11,956,927 
September .......... 1,969,769 1,816,484 
PERRIN  sctesncsosuns 2,170,076 2,130,498 
November ............ 1,975,117 1,885,505 
December _.......... 2,454,277 2,418,577 

1926 
January .. 8,063,833 2,859,393 
February 2,662,095 2,598,713 
Mind h veesveseee 2,687,268 2,843,869 
April . 2,936,884 2,782,167 
May were 2,464,457 2,575,561 
JUME  .a.cesecseceesseeeee 2,556,631 2,605,502 
July . 2,283,666 *2,149, 546 
August 2,298,526 342,615 


Total (8 mos.)..$20,953,360 $20,757,366 $13,92 


SHELVING 








1925 
MIDS © acicneciicinnion 516,694 452,716 
Total (8 mos.).. $4, 286,868 $4,149, 910 $3, 
September .......... 624,676 542,178 
October sane 730,911 622,471 
November 686,814 574,905 
December 620,947 788,461 
1926 
January 582,016 578,161 
February 656,367 603,501 





March 583,701 726,413 
April ........ om 704,482 699,370 
May : ak 680,995 617,260 
June ...... 606,698 601,913 
: OS ae _ 604,271 531,361 
BEING ; evieciencinn 610,617 545,901 


»°o Ce 
509,00 








Total (8 mos.).. $4,929,097 $4,903,880 $4,79 


* Revised. 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Bookins of 
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BOOKINGS 
Railway 


specialties Miscel- 








Total Per « net laneous 
ttons capacity tons net tons 
l 184 67 27.600 29.584 
1914 43,602 51 1,142 22,460 
191 64,252 72 29,966 34,286 
1916 101,015 lt 54,645 46,870 
1917 88,394 88 4,529 53,865 
190172 109.874 105 48,124 61,450 
) 44,120 4 13,692 30,428 
1920 78.597 68 3.080 45,617 
1921 107 2 1 10 17,497 
1922 lf 88,890 38,277 
1923 .. 88,790 75 40,318 48,472 
1924 ~ 7,764 64 39,961 87,803 
1925 75,041 60 31,386 43,655 
August . .... 68,606 51 23,130 40,476 
September _......... 59,326 47 20,738 38,588 
October __............ 74,283 59 26,434 47,849 
November ........... 83,197 66 88,485 44,712 
December ............100,377 80 50,654 49,723 
Total ............-...900,492 60 876, 633 523,859 
19 
January 106,058 8&3 51,357 54,501 
February 93,288 73 41,236 52,052 
March 104,847 82 44,507 60,340 
April RG G6R5 67 rd 
May 78,889 61 
June 68.030 53 
J *74,430 rf 
August 65,622 1 
Total (8 mos 677,849 66 
PRODUCTION 
1926 
January 91,946 72 37,321 54,625 
February 90,799 71 41,191 49,608 
March “i 108,231 84 46,628 61,603 
April spice 105,602 8&2 41,446 64,156 
May . ; 95,608 74 42,087 53,521 
June oe 73 34,290 59,102 
July *85,.3388 66 30,613 %54,725 
August 79,002 61 25,783 53,219 
Total (& mos.)....749,918 73 299,359 450,559 


*Revised. 


Tractor Shipments Off 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Shipments of 
electric industrial trucks and tractors 
in August totaled 97 compared with 
111 in July and 144 in June, accord- 
ing to returns of nine leading manu- 
facturers to the department of com- 
merce. Further comparisons follow: 

Domestic 


All other 
1925 Tractors types Exports 


Quarter ending March $1 45 259 41 
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Quarter ending June 30 49 280 50 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 57 286 12 
Quarter ending Dec. 31 41 295 25 
TORO TN ccatecrsencaens DOE 1,120 128 
1926 
Quarter ending March 31 44 310 17 
Quarter ending June 30 50 281 82 
January 1926 .. —_ 86 4 
February 15 96 5 
March 1l 28 x 
April 17 90 4 
May 12 87 9 
J 21 104 19 
Ju l 15 1 
\ 14 81 2 


Stoker Sales Drop Again 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Mechanical 
tol sales in August totaled 104, 

drop from 125 in July, and con 
iderably under the June total of 175 
Aus ] 6 was ahead of tl same 
month of 1925 when 91 were illed 
Compal OY fire tube ind water 


tube installations by months follow: 





Water 
Stokers Firetube tube 

sold boilers boilers 
1923 Total Sed tsenedeauias 1,464 177 1,2"7 
RE RNR cisidasctineinenanl 1,128 161 967 
1925 Total 1,348 263 1,085 
WEI .. - dspetepensiasanteoniahin 147 30 117 
IE cnicdienieia 91 27 64 
September iensmeeiiialial 119 34 &5 
CRED... cvsnininciimtiaiaiil 114 22 92 
November . sucdpennitios 76 ~ 68 
December aaa 108 21 87 
January, 1926. .........00 72 10 62 
February kinetin 83 12 71 
March shininnniapteen 132 $1 101 
April . pinios ! 145 22 128 
May 129 54 75 
June 175 24 151 
| v 125 20 105 

. - 
Babbitt Use Declines 
Washington, Oct. 5.—August total 
apparent consumption of babbitt metal 


4 


was only 4,986,825 pounds, compared 


5,464 pounds in July and 5,- 


441,923 pounds in August 1925, ac- 
cording to reports of 27 manufactur- 
ers to the department of commerce. 
Comparisons of consumption by 
months follow: 





Con- 
Total appar- Sales sumption 
entcen- by manu- by pre- 
1925 sumption facturers ducers 
August 5,441,823 4,068,706 1,373,117 
Total (8 mos.).... 42,401,159 33,085,967 9,815,192 
September 4,621,033 3,579,780 1,041,253 
October . 5,550,247 4,169,870 1,380,377 
November 4,954,683 8,534,026 1,420,657 
December .......... 4,878,806 8,916,160 968,646 
Totals  ccccccccoovee 62,405,928 48,279,803 14,126,125 

1926 

January 8,708,883 1,444,311 
February  ........... 8,867,710 1,272,242 
March pores 4,852,805 1,007,738 
April ..... bead 8,817,253 1,411,946 
May : 8,640,369 1,156,669 
June 8.633.211 1,380,284 
July 8,676,664 1,338,800 
August $,632,920 1,353,905 
Total (& mos.) 41,145,690 30,829,795 10,315,895 





EACON OIL CO., Boston, 


has bought the plant of the 
New London Marine — Iron 
Works, consisting of land and sev- 


with waterfront and 
Fort Neck, 


The plant has not been oc- 


eral building's 
railroad siding at 
Conn, 
but was 
Morgan 


IN) 1 for , ‘al Taare 
cuplea tor several years, 


known as the 


ae a 
originally 


Iron Works. 


Sun Machinery Co., Newark, 
N. J., has moved from 68 Clinton 


street to 39 Hamilton street. 

Johnson Machine Works, Inc., 
Port Angeles, Wash., has changed 
its name to Gate City Machine 
Works, Ine. 

* Xe * 

Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
has moved its Detroit offices from 
the 
General 


Dime Bank building to 5-158 
Motors building. 


* * * 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has 
opened a branch office at Utica, 
N. Y., at 131 Genessee street, in 


charge of F. P. Hermann Jr. 


Allison Pattern Works, Dayton, 
O., has moved from Swanee and 
Wyandot streets to 460 Bacon 
street. 

* * * 

W. & H. Nut Co., Detroit, will 
remove its plant and offices to 
Westfield, Mass., where its opera- 
tions will be enlarged. 

x * * 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has 


moved its Boston office from 125 





Industrial Business Changes 


Purchase street to 75 Battery- 


march street. Mareus Chase is 


district manager. 


Hartel Bros. & Co., Boston, 
dealer in iron and steel products, 
has moved its offices and war 
house to 85 West First street 
where larger facilities are avail- 
abl 

‘ 

Chase Companies, Waterbury, 

Conn., are to open branch ware- 


houses in Boston, which will serve 
as a distributing center to other 
points, such as Canada and south- 


ern and foreign points. 


Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn., has bought the 


Post-Glover Co., Ludlow, Ky., and 
will additional 
unit to the main plant at Plain- 


operate it as an 


ville. 
a Ba - 
Parker Stamp Works Ince., 
Hartford, Conn., has consolidated 


its New Britain, Conn., “branch 
with the Hartford plant, thereby 
enlarging and making effi- 
cient its production facilities. 

a » * 

Atlas Mfg. Co., 

of knives, spoons, thimbles, hooks 
and other metal staples, New 
Haven, Conn., has bought the An- 


more 


manufacturer 


sonia Novelty Co. of Ansonia, 
Conn. 

+ * * 
Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Chicago, 
industrial engineer, State-Lake 


building, will remove to the Mich- 


igan-Lake building on its comple- 
tion, occupying the twenty-second 
floor. 

* + * 


E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadel- 
phia, ferroalloys, refractories, and 
ores, has enlarged its Pittsburgh 
headquarters, removing from 509 
to 510 and 511 Oliver building. 
Harbour Mitchell is resident man- 
ager. 


+ * * 


H. H. Bell Co., dealer in iron 


and steel, has established a ware- 


house and office at 426 Green- 
wich street, New York, with a ; 
stock of spring and tool steel. Mr. 
Bell formerly was manager for 
A. R. Purdy Co. Ine. 
* * “ 
Parker Motor Truck Service 


Co., 606 Linus street, Milwaukee, 
has changed its name to Parker 
Truck Co. Ine. and will resume 
production of motor trucks. The 
company has been operating sim- 
ply as a service organization since 
the death of W. H. Parker. Con- 
trol has been bought by J. Gross- 
man. 


* + oa 
Central Wheel Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., manufacturer of automo- 


bile wheels, has been reorganized, 
increased capital from $60,000 
to $100,000 and output will be en- 
larged. Frank E. McKee, for- 
merly general manager for Camp- 
bell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., is president of the new or- 
ganization. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Orna- 
mental Iron Co. has been incorporated with 
$14,000 capital to manufacture ornamental 
iron fixtures by E. B. Irwin, president, and 


Grady G. Ashcraft secretary and treasurer. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Joubert & Goslin 
Machine & Co., manufacturer of 
sugar refining equipment, has had plans made 


Foundry 


for an extension to enlarge its production of 
evaporating and drying equipment for chem- 
ical plants. 

NORTH BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama 


Foundry Co. is building a l-story foundry for 


iron and steel castings adjoining the plant of 

the Davis Pipe & Fittings Co., which has been 

acquired and is being refitted for use. 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF.—Kroehler Mfg. C 


has let contract to Wimter Construction Co 
Los Angeles, for a 3-story plant 170 x 200 
feet at Redondo boulevard and Damask street 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF Kay Steel Wheel Co 
is building a foundry 85 x 200 feet, with other 
units to follow 
LOS ANGELES—Union Iron Works, 5125 


Santa Fe building a fabricating 


avenue, 18 


plant 153 x 450 feet. R. P. Miller is general 
manager. 

SAN FRANCISCO—United States Metal 
Products Co., 330 Tenth street, will build a 
l-story plant from plans by Theodore W. 
Lenzen, 785 Market street, architect 


been 


Ball 


$2 0,000 


Mill Co. has 
capital by R. P 
Watson. 


DENVER 
incorporated 
Jugal, T. A 


American 
with 


Chisholm and R. §S 


DENVER,—National Magnetic Pick-Up Co 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
R. P. Ralston, J. P. Hagaman and L. A 
Dick. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Grant Mfg. & Ma- 
chine Co., Sillman avenue, will build a plant 
40 x 63 feet. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—New Departure Mfg. 

a subsidiary of General Motors Co., has bought 
a 6-acre tract for expansion. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Charles H Abbott 
Inc. has been incorporated to manufacture 
steel ball bearings and burnishing materials, by 
Charles H. Abbott, Albert C. Bill and Albert 
S. Bill. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Sterling Stop Watch 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 2500 
shares no par value to manufacture timing 


devices by Fred Weber, Meriden, Conn., 
Thomas Pastor, Waterbury, Conn., Benjamin 
Webster, New York. 

NAUGATUCK, CONN.—The Eastern Malle- 
able Iron Co. will build a new foundry here 
at an approximate cost of $82,000. New 
modern equipment will be installed. 

NEWTON, CONN.—Newton Feldspar Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 


tal td produce feldspar and its derivitives by 
Cornelia M. Hawley, Henry S. 
Ernest G. Hawley, Newton, Conn. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Superior Copper 
Products Co. has been incorporated with $110,- 
000 capital to manufacture copper products. 
Corporation Trust Co. of America is attorney. 

CHICAGO—H. G. Fischer Co., 2355 Wa- 
bansia avenue, is building a 2-story plant 
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Young and 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











53 x 109 feet for the manufacture of optical 


instruments. 


CHICAGO—Pyle National Co., 1334 North 
Kostner avenue, is building a I1l-story plant 
22 x 61 feet for the manufacture of street 
car and locomotive headlights 

nnings Co., 4239 West 


CHICAGO—O. D. Je 


Lake street, manufacturer of coin machines, 
will build a 2-story plant 32x56 feet from 
plans by I. C. Saxe, 351 Belden avenue, arch- 
itect. 

CHICAGO Anchor Welding Service Inc., 
41715 West Chicago avenue, has been incorpo- 
ruted with $2000 capital by George W. Het- 
trick, Arthur J. Jacobsen, E. A. Hettrick and 
A. Jacobsen Bassler, Bippus & Rose, 134 
North LaSalle street, are correspondents 

CHICAGO All-Metal Radiator Cover Co., 19 
South Wells street, has been incorporated with 
$3000 capital to manufacture metal radiator 
covers by Linnea Rydell, Joseph D. Iross and 
George J. Massey William Arthur Anderson, 
105 West Monroe street, is attorney. 

CHICAGO—William Ekenberg Sons Inc 
4836 North Linder avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $2000 capital to manufacture auto 


motive bodies, wheels and accessories by Walter 


Ekenberg, Edward A. Ekenberg and William 





Ekenberg Joseph Bonnefoi, 717 Chicago 
[emple building, is attorney. 
CHICAGO—Kelly Interior Crafts Co., 2007 
Blue Island avenue, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture interior fixtures 
and furniture of metal and wood by Joseph 
Kaszabh, John I Kelly and Edgar L. Kelly. 
Nelson & MeFall, 105 Soutlk LaSalle street, 
are attorneys 

CHICAGO—Polack Hardware Co., 155 North 
Clark street, has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital to manufacture metal window 
frames and sashes and hardware by Isadore 
J. Polack, Mark Salomon and Louis Suekoff 
Altheimer & Mayer, 10 South LaSalle street, 
are attorneys 

HOOPESTON, ILL.—Green Bros, Inc. has 


$50,000 capital to 
machine shop by William S 


Herbert J. 


been incorporated with 


operate a Green 
Lucy F 
West Main 


Green and Green, 218 


street. 
Thomas & Skinner 


Harmon 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Steel Products Co., and Empire 
precision equipment, 


and O. H. 
plant of 


manufacturer of 
J. R. Thomas president 
secretary, has bought 
Works, 150x185 feet, and will move plant there 
install additional equipment. 
IND.—Superior Body 

street, J. B. 
build and equip a l-story addi- 


streets, 
Skinner 
Pioneer Brass 


and 
MARION, 
South 


manager, 


Works, 1919 
Branson Sisson general 
will 
tion. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—W. 
Estate is building a 2-story machine and repair 


and C. Loutz 


shop 61 x 90 feet at Michigan and South 
streets. 
BOSTON—J. J. Shannon Co. has been in- 


corporated with 500 shares no par value to 


manufacture and tools by Oliver 
A. Wyman 


A. Wyman and 


machinery 
and Alphonso 


Helen E. 


president treasurer, 


Moisan. 


GARDNER, MASS.—E. W. Pierce & Ches- 
worth Inc., manufacturer of machinery, E. W. 
Pierce president, will build a 3-story plant 
42x1ll feet. 

WALTHAM, MASS.—Waltham Grinding 
Wheel Co., 115 Bacon street, is building a 1- 
story addition 50x75 feet. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—American Steel & 


Wire Co., 


building. a 2-story 


Marshall 


65x208 


Clinton § manager, 18 
feet to its 


l-story 


addition 


shipping department and a addition 


feet to its 


DETROIT 


64x840 electric cable department. 


Peninsular Stove Co., Fred 


Moran president, Trumbull and Fort streets, 
is plenning a new plant for erection early 
in 1927. 

DETROIT—P. J. P. Tools Corp. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 


f tire removers 


Peter J 


John 


acture and automobile 
14801 East Jefferson 


William G. 


40 West 
incorporated with 


acces- 


cries by Platte, 


Bodenna and Peters. 


V-R 


enue, 


street, 
DETROIT 
Milwaukee avy 


$50,000 


Fuel 


has 


Pump Corp., 


been 


capital and 2500 shares no par value, 


G. A. Maher president, and is manufacturing 
its electrical fuel pump. 

ECORSE, MICH National Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Harry Grevnin secretary and 
treasurer, 1842 Livernois street, Detroit, will 
build two l-story factory buildings, 60 x 200 
feet and 70 x 150 feet on Jefferson avenue. 
Murphy, Burns, 3456 Cass street, are engineers. 

HOWELL, MICH Howell Electric Motors 
Co., C. F. Norton, manager, will build a 1- 
story plant 40 x 200 feet. 

ALBERT LEA, MINN American Gas Ma- 
chine Co. will build first unit of its plant at 
once, 100x280 feet, at Front and Madison 
streets. John F. Hanson has been given con- 
tract. Further units will be added later. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J United States Key 
Bolt Co. has been incorporated with 1000 
shares no par value to manufacture iron and 
steel devices. New Jersey Registration & Trust 


Co., East Orange, N. J. is correspondent. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Kant-Dack Corp. has 
been incorporated with $80,000 capital and 209 
shares no par value by Henry S. Cannon, Ed- 
ward Bonn, and John J. Dolan, Jersey City. 
James Dowan, Jersey City, is attorney. 

NEWARK, WN J Manufaeturing Device 


Corp. 820 Thomas street, will build a 1l1- 
story machine shop. 

NEWARK, N. J.—F. Storsberg Co., 22 At- 
lantic street, gas and electric fixtures, will 


move to 88 Washington street where it is 


equipping structure for its production. 

NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Pepo Oil 
Burning Equipment Co. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture oil burn- 
ing equipment by George R. Perry, Lewis 
Pomponi and Mary Perry. Emil J. Hoos, 


Plainfield, is attorney. 
PASSAIC, N. J.—Passaic Metal 
Brook avenue, I. W. England president, 


Ware Co., 
has 
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Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 











FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 











: Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 
cent iron $4.55 i rae 
Mesabi bessemer, 5 ee 10.00 to 11.00 Brazilian, minimum, 47 per cent, 32 to 35 cents 
SAO - .secansneniisecidinabiamain 4.40 Indian, minimum 47 per cent...82 to 35 cents 
Old range nonbessemer, 514% ss African low phosphor- 9.25 to 9.75 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
PEF CONt FON rcccreccccrcecconreecen IW . 7 Washed nominal 
Mesabi nonbessemer 51% per Swedish and Norwegian low 
CODE | THM. ccatenitntetemsrestnietiatens 4.25 phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 Fluor Spar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES Swedish foundry or basic, 66 0s eat 8 ne. de oe 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- re SS a eee 9.00 to 9.50 pe & 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 to B4 per CENt ceccccssees Slee 8.75 to 9.25 Illinois mines, per net ton..$17.50 to 18.00 
AE - WIRE scccecicsenvioeseisensicahavbaion 9.00 to 10.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus North African foundry and paid eastern tidewater, per 
EB to 6B per COME ccccccccrrorcrees nominal basic 50 to 54 per cent........ 8.50to 9.50 COTE . cenesséi romaine 16.50 to 17.75 
let contract to the Austin Co. for a 2-stor R. Rehm, U. Rehm and P. F. Fearon. H. H. Norris, B. C. Taylor and D. H. Kinnan. 
addition 80x100 feet. Livingston, Rockaway Park, N. Y., is attorney. Estabrook & Estabrook, Syracuse, are at- 
. Uy , y mn a . torneys. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Automotive Service NEW YORK—Toledo Tantalum Corp. has 
Corp. has been incorporated to manufacture been incorporated with $20,000 capital to DURHAM, N. C.—-Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
oil heaters with 2500 shares no par value by manufacture radio vacuum tubes by I. J. Co. will build an electric powerhouse, steam 
Evelyn Lamansky, Rosalind Berkowitz, Abe Hallenbeck, and M. A. Disalvo. C. J. Holland, driven to supply its entire plant. Lockwood, 
Berkowitz, Abe Jaffe, Paterson Peter Cohn, 350 Madison avenue, is attorney. Greene & Co., 100 East Forty-second street, 
-aterso s att oy. ' -_—= : " ‘ New York, are engineers. 

Paterson, 1 sparing NEW YORK—DeLuxe Fixture Importation - = . 

ALBANY, N. Y.—-Home Comforts has been (Co has _ been incorporated to manufacture FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Coniffee Clement 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- lighting fixtures with $500 capital by S. Witte, Supply Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
facture heaters by R. (¢ Poskanzer, A. H. and A. Stoll. L. A. Shapiro, 1540 Broadway, ture electrical machinery with $25,000 capital 
Newton and N. B. Silberg Muhlfelder & attorney by J. F. Coniffee and C. L. Clement. 

Illch, Albany, are attorneys 
han tacos . " NEW YORK—Esco Mfg. Co. has been in- CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing Co. has 
BROOKLYN—Chantrell Holding Corp. has niet ‘ ; eal ary S 
- : corporated with $15,000 capital to manufacture fiven general contract to G. F. S. Melbourne 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to man- . : , ei ‘ 
t lamps and novelties by E. Sperling, S. S. Co. for a plant 100 x 500 feet. 
ufacture hardware by M. S. Brekoff, and P. 5 ae 
z Kempner and B. B. Baer. S. I. Golieb, 1440 weereeete as F . , 
Clatstein S. Fish, 105 Court treet, is at- CINCINNATI—Tool Steel Gear & Pinion 
Broadway, is attorney. ‘ . - ° 
REE . Co., Elmwood Place, L. N. Garch president, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 70 NEW YORK—Premulgor Corp. has been in- has let contract to William Miller & Son, 2017 
Cranberry strcet, manufacturer of printing corporated with 1000 shares no par value to Elm whatcha for a 2-story : addition 25x80 
and electrotyping machinery and equipment, manufacture electrical appliances by A. E. feet. Tietig & Lee, Mercantile building, are 
will build a 1-story plant 200x500 feet at Mathews, T. J. MacKinnon and W. E. Courian. architects. 

a oo : ¢ ros av. ia : Yy 
Secranten, Pa. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 100 A. T Schmidt, 149 Broadway, . attorney. CLEVELAND Elwell Parker Electric Co., 
East Forty-second street, are engineers. NEW YORK—Salvage Process Corp has 1502 St. Clair avenue, has let contract to 

BROOKLYN Segal Lock Co., which re- been incorporated with $500,000 capital and foldt Construction Co., 1969 East Seventieth 
cently purchased property on Ferris, Sullivan 13,000 no par value by R. Bennett Jr., C. street, for a 4-story addition 40 x 120 feet. 
and oleott streets rill start work short] S. Winters and B. G. Brennan. Wing & eee s- 
nd SRE Oe, Fe ee ee ee ggereis: = - CLEVELAND—Park Drop Forge Co., 950 
on three factory buildings, costing $500,000. Russell, 14 Wall street, are attorneys , . j 
. ~— yt rae é East Seventy-ninth street, has let contract to 
cae eae eee eee — NEW YORK—Meridian Steel Corp. has been George A. Rutherford Co. for an addition to 
buildings and a machine shop and foundry incorporated with $100,000 capital by J. B. ts plant 
now on the property and having a floor area Lee, D. J. Hetchner and L. M. Rosenthal. M Ores 
of approximately 160,000 square feet. Upon etchner, 225 West Thirty-fourth street, is at- CLEVELAND—Art In Bronze Co., 1782 
ecmpletion of the improvements around March  topney. Fast Thirty-scventh street, will build a found- 

t company ll ove its two plants from : ry 34 x 125 feet at Chester and East Forty- 
1, th pany will move .i wo plan ron NEW YORK—Permanent Grate Mfg. Co. has oO 
Connecticut and also its warehouses from f third street. 
nN ort been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
ait York anufacture boiler grates by S. Dressel, E CLEVELAND—Cleveland Tool & Engineering 

BUFFALO Pratt & Letchworth Co., Gelduld and L. Glaser. M. Freed, 46 West Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
189 Tonawanda street, malleable castings, will Ferty-sixth street, is attorney. tal by C. E. Walling, C. W. Mader, L. Bloom- 

i a 1l-sto addition. : ; : oe he : —_ Soke 
build a 2 Fy addition NEW YORK—Metropolitan Silent Automatic field, S. L. Orr, Lewis Bricker. 

BUFFALO—Niagara Falls Smelting & Re- Corp has been incorporated to manufacture CLEVELAND—Leece-Neville Co., 5363 Ham- 
fining Corp., 2204 Elmwood avenue, is taking 6; burners, with $100,000 capital and 10,000 ilton avenue, S. M. Neville president, will 
bids for an addition to its main smelting shares no par value by W. W. Ahrens, O. A build a 2-story addition 43 x 100 feet for the 
plant 50 x 100 feet and a machine for bri- gtumpe, and A. F. Bernuth Rearick, Dorr, manufacture of electric starting and lighting 
quetting metals 4 x 4 x 11 inches. Travis & Marshall, 61 Broadway, are attorneys. equipment. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Elmira Foundry  Co., NEW YORK—Tech Engineering Co. has been CLEVELAND-—Sterling Mfg. Co., 2845 Pros- 
James D. McCann president, has let contract incorporated with $10,000 capital and 1000 pect avenue, has leased 2-story plant of 18,000 
to Lowman Construction Co., 312 Railroad av- shares no par value to manufacture radio square feet at 4827 Lexington avenue, and 
enue, for alterations and an addition to its ¢quipment by D. Bensel, A. P. Cunningham’ will equip it for manufacture of radio and 
plant. and W. H. Caldwell. F. J. Brown, 36 West electrical testing devices. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Universal Forty-fourth street, is attorney. CLEVELAND—Fisher Body Co. will build 
Gypsum Co., A. H. Althuff, 111 West Wash- NEW YORK—Kean Mechanical Invigorators an addition to its office building 50 x 190 
ington street, Chicago, in charge, is consid- ja, been incorporated with 4000 shares no feet, build a warehouse for inflammable liquids 
ering plans for a plant on Newton creek. par value to manufacture electrical horses by 50 x 400 feet, an addition to its press shop 

NEW YORK—Siemund Marine Electric G. A. Keane, H. C. Moses and B. Casper. 80 x 120 feet, two wings to main plant and an 
Welding Co., 29 Broadway, will build a 2-story Moses, Nehrbas & Tyler 299 Broadway, are at- additional boiler and supply house. 
building 23 x 85 feet at 426 Washington  torneys. CLEVELAND—F. J. Mullaney has given con- 
street. Henry L. Siemund is president. SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Equator Furnace Co. tract to H. K. Ferguson Co., 4900 Euclid ave- 

NEW YORK—Sword Silent Oil Burner Corp. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital nue, Cleveland, for a 1-story building, de- 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital by to manufacture heating apparatus by D. W. signed for additional story, 133 x 181 feet 
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for office 


American Radiator ( 


DAYTON, O Metallurgical ( 
incorporated wv har 


by R.. A. Herbruck, P. D. Sct 
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increase production. 
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lish manager, is plz additions to its 


Anning 


additional 


installation of 





equipment. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—National Metal 
Products Co., Twelfth and Carter streets, C 
D. Martin president, is building a _ 2-story 
I one unit 100 x 100 feet and the other 

x 100 feet, at Twenty-fifth and Carter 
reet Pres t plant to b devoted to Wware- 

pur] 
Armature 


BLENHEIM, ONT.—R 


plans prepared for flour mill 


New Construction and Enterprise 
The 


elevator here to ccet $100,000. company 


is interested in equipment. 


1 he 


Snider 


BRIDGEPORT, ONT. cooperage shop 


here owned by Shirk and was damaged 


$10,000, 





CHATHAM, ONT Public utilities commis- 
on has authorized the purchase of starting 
ransformer for the 60-cycle equipment. C, D. 
Sulman is chairman. 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT N. M. Paterson & 
{ Y ind Montreal reets, will let b 
! n <¢ ‘ n with machin hop nd 
\ et to t ere ed he at : & of 
16,00 Machinery nd too will | pur- 
ct i 
GANANOQUE, ONT Disher el Con- 
‘ ( Con ioner street, Toront 
( I er 4 led teel contract in cor 
( th 00 addition to p t of th 
ner C I re 
SAULT STI MARIE, ONT Spanish River 
J » & Paper Mill Ltd., has started work on 
to mills here to cost $700,000. Work 
dés exte to 1 rebuilding of boiler 
on of two steam turbine gen- 
erztors, wo electric grinder ete 
WEBBWOOD ONT The plant of the 
Webbwood Engineering C was damaged by 


fire with loss to building and equipment of 
$12,000. 

WELLAND, ONT.—The Joseph Stokes Rub- 
ber Co. is building a plant addition to cost 
$50,000. 

COATICOOK, QUE.—City council contem- 
plates building a dam and power plant on the 
watercourse of the river running through 
the city. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—City council voted $19,- 


750 for the purchase of a steam crane. H. A, 


Terreault is director of public works. 
MONTREAL, QUY¥.—~The Johnson Wire 
Works, 50 Dagenais street, has awarded a 


number of contracts in connection with addi- 


to its plant here to cost $30,000. 


RAWDON, QUE.—The 


tion 


local plant of the 


Quebec Southern Power Corp. will be replaced 
by a structure of concrete and steel design to 
produce 8000 horsepower. The first unit of 
2800 horsepower will be installed immediately. 


The cost of the 


at $600,000. 


proposed plant is estimated 


New Trade Publications 


BELTING A booklet by the Cleveland Oal 
Be Co Cleveland, covers the subject of 
nd rial belting and contains a fund of en- 

I ‘ relat t I bjec 

SPEED REDU¢ RS Ap t of it 
tandardized peed reducers to variou pur- 
I made plain in a bulletin by the Bos- 

Sales Ce Norfolk Downs, 


illustrated. 


HARDWARE—Allith-Prouty Co Danville, 


Ill., has issued a catalog of its products. It 
is arranged with various types of hardware in 
sections, with details of application of the 
various classes. 

LATHES—A folder by the Cincinnati Lathe 
& Tool Co., Oakley, Cincinnati, O., calls at- 
tention to its line of tools and illustrates de- 
tails of construction making for efficient ma- 
chines 

SILICA SAND—Use of silica sand in mak- 


for foundry use is treated in a 
the 
It is illustrated by several 


of the 
tabular 


ing cores 


pamphlet by Standard Silica Co., Chicago. 


graphs showing 


various properties cores. Test data also 


are presented in form. 


Flattening 
flat, 


de- 


MACHINES 
for 


WIRE-WORKING 


machines and _ mills production of 


illustrated and 


Blake & 


wire are 


the 


square and shaped 


seribed in bulletins by Johnson 


Co., Waferbury, Conn. Standard specifications 
are given. 

INSULATING BRICK—A bulletin by the 
Celite Products Co., Los Angeles, describes 
four types of brick produced by this com- 
pany, adapted to various ranges of tempera- 
ture and uses. It is illustrated to show proper 
method of using in various installations. 

OIL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE—D e vel op- 


of American railway motive lead- 


recent advent 


power, 
of the oil-electric 


ment 


ing up to the 

locomotive is sketched in a booklet by the In- 
gersoll-Rand Co., New York. In fact, the 
book describes transportation from the days 
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of th add hor Advantages of the oil- 
electri ‘ iY sketched and econ- 
) indicated, with some dis- 
of i otential effect on railroading in 
Amer 


MIXTURE—A method and ma- 


terial that produces by surface treatment 
hardened conere floors in colors is de- 
cribed in a bulletin by the Master Builders 
( Cleveland Specifications for its use are 
giver 

GEARS—A data book of gears has been is- 
sued by Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, covering many problems met in gear 
work. It includes design and application of 
gears and speed reduction units and informa- 
tion on mechanical engineering usbjects. 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS—Four bulletins 


have been issued by the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Buffalo, covering its 
elevating platform truck, tiering-lifting truck, 


three wheel tractor and locomotive crane truck. 


Specifications for each type are given. 
Co., 
catalog of its 


S.. has 
chain 


HOISTS Lisbon, 


issued a 


Wright Mfg. 


comprehensive 


hoists, trolleys, hand cranes and allied equip- 
ment. It is illustrated with halftones and line 
drawings giving dimensions and clearances of 
its products. It is of value to engineers, 
architects and superintendents. 

GRINDING MACHINERY—Machinery Co. of 
America, Big Rapids, Mich.,: has issued a bul- 
letin covering its automatic band saw sharp- 
ener, involving a new timing designed to in- 
crease efficiency of grinding action. It is 
illustrated to show construction and opera- 
tion of the new type of machine. 


CORE AND MOLD OVENS—A catalog has 
been issued by the Equipment Co., 
Cleveland. It discusses various fuels for core 
and mold oven operation and then proceeds to 
various types of ovens from 
adaptability to differing 
A discussion of dry sand 


Foundry 


description of 
the standpoint of 
classes of work. 


ROUYN, QUE.—The Canadian Bridge Co., 
New Birks building, Montreal, Que., has been 
awarded contract for structural steel work in 
connection with smelter to be erected here 
at a cost of $1,000,000 for the Noranda Mines 
& Copper Corp., Ltd., Keefer building, Mon- 
treal. 
mold practice is included, being regarded as 


an important development from present con- 


ditions in foundry work. Illustrations are of 


actual installations 


POWER RECTIFIERS 


Mercury-are power 
rectifiers with manual or automatic control 
are described in a circular by the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corp., Camden, N. J. 


Diagrams and halftones illustrate the installa- 


tion, performance and wiring of these devices, 
while the text discusses their application. 
DROP PIT TABLES—A catalog has been 
issued by the Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, de- 
scribing and illustrating its electric drop pit 
table for car and locomotive shops. Construc- 
tion and operation are shown in illustrations 
and various applications to shop work are 


listed, with time required for their completion. 


HEAT TREATMENT—A 
Stanley P. Rockwell 


an explanation 


the 


Conn., 


bulletin by 
Hartford, 
why steel cracks 
the 


Co., 
in heat 
of condition 
Application 
measurement to 


gives 
treatment, due to difference 
in the outer and inner portions. 
of methods of heat equalize 
temperature throughout the piece is described. 

ELECTRIC 
the 
covering its 


HOISTS—A catalog has been is- 
Phil- 
devices and 
recently added to its 


sued by American Engineering Co., 


adelphia, various in- 


cluding six new sizes 


line. This carries the range to 24,000 pounds 
capacity. The catalog covers four distinct 


classes, each with four to six sizes, with vari- 
types of suspension and control. It is 
fully illustrated by halftones and diagrams. 


TURBO COMPRESSORS AND BLOWERS— 
A descriptive circular covering its compressors 
and blowers has been issued by the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corp., New York. It 
covers the general subject of blowing and com- 


ous 


pression, regulation, and then describes the 
construction and operation of its types for 
various uses. The illustrations are complete 


and diagrams and charts serve further to il- 
lustrate the text. 
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Iron and Steel Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Pig Iron 


Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 




























—Stacks— Output——_ —Stacks— —Output —Stacks— —Output——-_. —_Stacks— ——Output 
No. In Total Av.daily 1908 1909 1910 

1907 No. In Total Av. daily No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av. daily 

January 811 2,174,801 70,155 398 139 1,081,813 34,897 406 234 1,787,473 657,683 416 311 2,599,995 83,871 
February 808 2,047,086 78,109 401 150 1,086,809 87,476 407 283 1,682,470 60,088 417 311 2,429,525 86,768 
March 804 2,186,709 70,589 398 154 1,229,856 389,672 406 229 1,822,024 658,793 417 810 2,588,736 83,508 
April 827 2,226,708 74,223 898 146 1,155,122 38,504 406 224 1,731,406 57,687 418 291 2,477,700 82,590 
May 829 2,291,030 73,904 396 145 1,168,002 37,677 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 419 279 2,374,802 76,607 
June 841 2,237,420 74,580 395 154 1,106,300 36,876 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 420 271 2,288,279 76,276 
July 335 2,253,243 72,685 397 166 1,228,604 39,632 409 258 2,088,620 67,375 420 254 2,158,124 69,617 
August was $29 2,243,656 72,376 899 181 1,366,019 44,065 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 422 244 2,103,791 67,864 
September ......... 829 2,174,148 72,471 899 189 1,416,252 47,208 413 297 2,378,655 79,201 420 234 2,048,461 68,282 
LS ae 401 814 2,359,690 17,119 400 200 1,573,824 50,764 413 309 2,589,681 83,538 421 230 2,086,205 67,297 
November .......... 898 226 1,820,558 60,685 402 212 1,582,314 52,744 414 311 2,532,740 84,425 421 218 1,910,385 63,679 
December ........... 398 154 1,234,783 389,830 403 221 1,723,664 65,602 416 $814 2,682,702 86,539 421 193 1,779,899 67,416 
SE: ~ eenbiiovtnts 25,249,732 *°%69,177 15,718,579 %42,947 25,325,099 *%69,383 26,845,902 *%73,550 

1911 1912 1913 1914 

January 210 1,766,658 56,985 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
February 226 1,781,285 63,617 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 423 306 2,578,670 92,095 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 
March 236 2,165,764 69,863 420 237 2,411,529 77,791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 
April 220 2,044,904 68,163 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
ay 206 1,871,388 60,367 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
June 202 1,773,282 59,109 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 


July A NEE! 196 1,776,108 657,294 422 245 2,402,567 177,502 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 
206 1,921,832 61,995 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 





August 
September .......... 216 1,973,918 65,797 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
October —.......... 421 214 2,092,061 67,486 422 280 2,688,645 86,569 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 422 162 1,767,227 657,007 
November .......... 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 421 150 1,501,269 650,042 
December _........ 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
| Skee 23,198,601 %63,558 29,325,513 80,124 80,652,767 83,980 22,970,926 %62,934 
1915 1916 ’ 1917 1918 
January 165 1,591,024 51,323 421 804 8,171,878 102,319 422 310 8,159,839 101,930 485 294 2,403,227 77,523 
February pa 179 1,666,592 659,521 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 
March. ....... — 190 2,046,280 66,009 422 315 8,327,630 107,343 423 831 3,255,813 105,026 4388 338 3,209,996 103,548 
April _..... = 197 2,114,518 70,484 422 820 8,225,496 107.517 425 833 3,328,061 110,936 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 
i= - 207 2,255,157 72,747 428 821 38,864,584 108,535 425 3840 38,413,677 110,119 437 360 8,451,884 111,351 
eee n= = 221 2,369,932 78,998 428 325 3,213,818 107,127 427 3847 8,260,234 108,675 487 353 8,316,148 110,538 
ST tnicniciil ” 234 2,568,311 82,687 419 816 8,221,127 103,907 429 851 3,337,442 107,659 437 364 38,408,584 109,954 
August 246 2,774,825 89,510 419 3817 8,197,838 103,156 431 357 8,238,970 104,483 439 3871 3,378,479 108,988 
September 266 2,834,342 94,478 419 826 3,208,041 106,935 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 438 864 38,418,223 118,774 
October 276 3,120,340 100,656 419 328 $3,608,180 113,167 433 354 $8,296,286 106,332 437 364 3,482,392 112,835 


285 3,035,235 101,174 420 $822 3,317,805 110,593 434 344 38,198,597 106,620 437 860 3,347,844 111,595 


November 
295 38,201,605 103,278 422 3809 8,184,178 102,715 435 821 2,885,380 93,077 435 861 8,434,114 110,778 


December 








38,164,976 *104,561 38,437,488 *105,308 




























ere 29,573,161 *81,022 89,019,123 *106,609 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
January 830 8,806,279 106,654 4382 285 8,012,373 97,172 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 480 127 1,645,804 53,090 
February 811 2,948,347 105,120 482 805 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 429 1389 1,630,180 58,220 
March 279 38,088,023 99,614 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 
April 216 2,474,374 82,479 4338 278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 
May 197 2,107,729 67,991 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 427 175 2,809,348 74,495 
June 199 2,114,028 70,467 483 802 8,046,623 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 85,466 427 191 2,362,455 78,748 
July 240 2,424,212 78,200 484 291 3,048,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 427 170 2,403,080 77,617 
August 266 2,742,081 88,453 4384 3806 8,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 30,802 427 143 1,810,665 68,408 
September ......... 438 168 2,480,790 82,692 434 $317 3,124,308 104,143 435 84 985,795 $2,859 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 
October ............... 482 216 1,864,424 60,142 435 290 38,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,284,450 39,821 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 
November ........... 432 2652 2,407,369 80,244 485 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 241 2,846,110 94,870 
December .......... 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 52,992 428 253 3,083,520 99,468 
EE “abteenenin $0,578,730 °%83,777 86,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 45,223 26,850,844 73,563 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
January 261 3,228,226 104,136 414 248 8,015,480 97,273 411 251 3,372,207 108,781 385 225 3,819,789 107,089 
February 278 2,993,918 106,925 414 268 3,073,619 105,987 411 256 $3,214,067 114,788 382 223 2,923,850 104,423 
March 295 3,528,595 113,664 410 269 38,465,389 111,787 410 246 3,571,422 115,207 877 235 3,458,171 111,554 
April ‘i 811 38,546,308 118,210 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 409 221 $8,211,235 107,041 876 237 38,438,805 114,627 
May ..... é 822 8,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2,983,907 94,642 876 77,820 112,187 
June ” 822 3,667,868 122,262 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 399 191 2,679,045 89,301 372 
saly ann - 299 3,684,677 118,860 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 896 188 2,665,262 85,976 372 
BwmBEBt  ceccevrers. 418 87 8,448,886 111,254 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 $91 192 2,707,171 87,328 372 
September ......... 418 254 8,117,526 103,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 887 200 2,725,885 90,862 
QDetODOT  cceesccoesee 418 245 8,142,642 101,375 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 886 209 3,017,889 S7.5ek  aninee 
November .......... 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 385 220 3,028,257 100,775 deci 
December ........ 418 231 2,912,527 93,952 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 385 234 3,249,057 104,808 ...... 
re 40,025,850 *109,659 31,076,572 %84,908 86,370,404 *99,645 23,075,676 *108,846 
Steel Ingots 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
TARUBTY  xcocccccesee 1,891,857 72,764 8,841,095 142,263 $3,649,913 135,182 4,193,281 155,307 4,150,469 159,633 
February __........ 2,071,772 86,824 8,471,843 144,660 3,826,246 153,050 8,752,352 156,348 3,801,776 158,407 
0! aa 2,814,667 104,247 4,066,680 150,618 4,206,699 161,796 4,194,340 161,321 4,488,362 166,286 
April 2,902,240 116,090 8,963,736 168,549 8,348,466 128,787 8,583,676 137,834 4,128,941 158,613 
May ... " 8,218,794 119,215 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,084 97,779 3,454,971 132,883 3,945,336 151,744 
SEED. inctutetebinaiinttion 8,127,775 120,299 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 $8,204,451 123,248 3,750,653 144,256 
ITT? apientovnsiainette 2,952,806 118,112 8,581,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 3,651,055 140,055 
a 2,629,256 97,380 8,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 $8,420,998 131,577 4,004,583 154,022 
September .......... 2,818,261 108,395 $8,366,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 $3,489,565 134,214 hice 
Qeteber — nccrcceese $8,410,265 131,164 8,577,091 132,485 8,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,030 
November ........... $3,430,309 131,935 $8,134,821 120,551 3,121,149 124,846 8,902,900 156,116 
Deeember ........... 8,800,416 182,017 2,863,266 114,531 8,569,251 137,279 $3,970,918 152,728 
$4,568,418 ®111,511 43,485,665 *139,825 $6,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 27,911,592 *154,208 
* Average 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 





. 3 
Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


























DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 























72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 











Butt Weld pounds per square foot—see width and 

Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, t3* med gy ay Base Beas age i —— 
jobber’s carloads. : +46 5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 440 in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 439 base. Extras per pound for width or 
per ton higher net. diameter. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 425 All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton +17 \%4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
higher net. +18 than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 

to weigh— 
Batt Weld 
Gal- (Note—Large jobbers obtain additional pa net inches to and including 110 OSe 
Black vanized preferential discounts of 1, & and 2% on at lage ee ~ ia ee 

0 a eee 45 13% black and galvanized.) sgt inches to and including 116 10¢ 
Gand FE ARR crcnseccnecccccescccscee = a? Boiler Tubes Over 118 er age en eng Al 

oe “ NRGIIOI .- -ccsscsiseviisvasiausseanstmmeciorsnedaiiiiamimnninaatad -lBe 
at apeen = H+ Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload Over 1209 inches to and including 125 
1 to 8-ine % 4 points larger SMNED jniscaibccesclbaveatdsaiiinncaieanaaaiaaia 25e 
a 43% ; STEEL (Lap Welded) a inches to and including 128 a 
PEBIGEE  cccococcecccccsecccncncvseccoocveesoooce OE EE TL 23 off inches... en 
2% to 6-inch . BR ty 2  ammemesemmaes 38 off Plates less than i-inch or. lighter 
7 to 8-inch ..... 43 eet atin acai 86 off than 11 pounds per square foot. 

9 and 10-inch . 41 4 8%, -inch 3 ff Over 72 inches to and including 84 
- I OP III « ascerensinesnsoemness covenonssorsoes 8% o ; 
11 and 12-inch WD Ge 42 off RDINED . ~ seccicecsinensehsestomoeeonierethonsemnaninees -10¢ 
(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- Over 84 inches to and including 96 
REAMED AND DRIFTED tra 5 per cents now being given.) EMCHES —arreesersessescnsssrnccnsencrsecvecencsnccarcnscscesece oh OC 
Butt Weld Over 96 inches to and including 100 
CHARCOAL IRON 
2 GO BHINCh  ......ccccccorcvvecsceseseenee 4814 1%-inch 422 inches svcvavesscscessascsssrenessonetestentecnesseescene 08 
Lap Weld 1%-inch paareenneerenonatenmenss ~~ 12 Over 100. “inches add .35c to width ex- 
EEE © meieteenenenncnen ot Coraes 41% 2 and 8 men Capea tT 2 tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 
en 57 454% 2% to 8-inch ...... 8 GAGE 
8% to 4%-inch 5 1 ‘ 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS (Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- eae Ee ee — — and 
Butt Weld tra 5 per cents now being given.) including fe-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
ERED |. wcscncstsnsnnserereniqeonseninenect 24% ; SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN pounds per square foot to and including 
% and %-inch 80 TIDUS; siciantsheindnsabiadadiessteticesianehiadiabiheionteioesss 56 off 7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20¢ 
pers IES rt it ant 1\%-inch .. = id Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
TAEDCH  cevecscseeeseesee BA*INCD cescsorseseecssseees ° > Lt _ 
{to 1p inch 8% and 234:inch he 
2 to 8-inc + ge 2%-inch .. = per —— foot, to but not including 7.65 
wectenasensentencusnente . pounds per square foot . eeveses OC 
OS Se ers RTE 42%, 8% and 8%-inch .. 43 off Pilates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
2% to 4-inch M6Yy  AIMCH -....0rneerveeevserenees 46 off IIE capanesanacsensscsnigunenans naipeccaacionbicciaerustdints 80¢ 
4% to 6-inch ..... 45% 4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 
7 to 8-inch ......... 8945 SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED QUALITIES 
9 and 10-inch .. _. i ea 2 i aaa 80 off Pressing steel ......ccccccesssecesseees 
11 and 12-inch ... 81% 2% and 2%-inch .. 88 off Flange steel (boiler grade) 
SS ee Ee 44 off Ordinary firebox steel ............ 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 8% and 3%-inch .. 46 off Stillbottom steel ..... val 
Butt Weld ei 49 off Locomotive firebox “steel 
NS a scciiicdhllg esicaalttasa 42 82% 4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off Marine steel ........... sos sesesessecnesnsnssesossesesessecnees 
&% to 1%-inch 45 851% (Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
; 2 to 2%-inch ...... 47 8744 extra 5 per cents now being given.) Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT Soft Steel iaiscidighionnd eibideeneacaimaniastieldasbaétb -10¢ 
2-inch 4 82% BOILER TUBES High tensile hull steel subject to 
- soreoneseesevennenenonsoosenesensosocess ‘i : U. | Navy Dept. or equivalent 
2% to 4-inch .. 43 84% Extras: ; ‘ 
ig i hie 42 83% Add €68 per ton for more than {four . Cg ue pees nceninmsti = cial nee pain 1.00c¢ 
7 to 8-inch 88 25% ## gages heavier than standard and add 10 per oer stew Snsee. 20 : ‘ wide! 
, ae : : Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

(Note—Large hho obtain additional ge ponte mg ao as iad RSENS REI AGES I 1.60¢ 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black ‘ per cent for lengt over 24 feet Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) and not over 26 feet. to stand cold flanging, take extra f 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter A ey a en Sa. ee 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- ee eee Hiner Plates 
7 - ical tubing list and discount. 
W rought Iron Pipe Intermediate clecs end gages not listed CUCM DIGG  occscsccsscicscstssoccessessoveesascaes 1.75¢ 
: . : Checkered plates are not furnished to 
7 . above take price of next larger outside meee d lled f “Stock Y 

Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- diameter and heavier gage. aa. No Saaiuel Bagge — a 
loads. Individual quotations made on de SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL yen oe tag e made on 
livered basis. TUBING . 
sta Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 INSPECTION 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........50 to 55 Off Mill inspection .....c.c..-ccccsscessecceceeecseseeens No extra 
Butt Weld Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 60 off Charges for other inspection, such as 
11 +89 SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES will be made by inspection bureau direct 
= + Net prices per foot to buyer. 
—— f.o.b. Pittsburgh ] 3 
Lap Weld Outside diameter Gage Price . CUTTING 
1% and 1%-inch Upon application 2-inch .... 12-gage ld\%e LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
2 eee 28 7 2-inch . ll-gage 15c All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
2% to 6-inch 26 11 2-inch .... ... 10-gage l6c Five feet and over up to published limit 
8 to 6-inch cnsiags 28 13 24-inch .. 12-gage 16¢ of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
9 00 BBRGRED cccemnnnenens 26 1l 2\%-inch ... ll-gage 17¢ Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive : 
244-inch . 10-gage 18¢ Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 8-inch _........ 7-gage 83c Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive. 
% b 
; 55-ine 9-gage 50c Le | Fe ie ea 
Two points less than above 5\%-inch 9-gage 52c Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive ‘ 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS Plus usual extras for forming and for Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05¢ for 
% and %-inch +64 long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
aeons 7 cially exact lengths. Regular Sketches 

CS eee 12 . With not more than four straight cuts. 

1 to 1%-inch 14 Plate Extras (Including straight taper plates) 
BASE eae .10¢ 
IED: xcentremsupessemnnesennnsenste Y Rectangular plates, tank steel or _ con- Irregular Sketches 
2% to 4-inch 15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- With not more than four straight cuts. 
4% to 6-inch 14 fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, (Sketches cannot be sheared wiht reentrant 
7 to 8-inch ....... 7 1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over angles) 
9 to 12-inch .. 2 on thinnest edge, (except for Y%-inch or Additiona) extra .o..cecccecccccccsscsecsseersernee: BOC 
men ee nee serene 
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Flexible 
as a Belt 


Positive 
as a Gear 


More Efficient 
than either 


Flexible—it wraps around 
the large wheel easily— 
around the small wheel 
more easily than a belt. 


Positive—the teeth in the 
chain form practically a 
flexible gear. 


Combining the best qual- 
ities of the belt (without 
the slip) and the gear 
(without the shock), the re- 
sult is 98.2°% (actual test) 
efficiency, which makes it 
the ideal drive for ma- 
chines and lineshafts. 

Learn more about it from our Silent 

Chain Data Book No. 125—Sent on 

request. Drives from 14 to 10H. P. 


carried in stock throughout the 
country. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 

CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


; Orleans - - . 
< ° e ee ae a et Charlotte, iv. Kansas City. Mo., R.436, —_ Baltimore Ave. New Be. 
7"? Dales & Co ” 100 W. Winchester Ave. J.8.C ctliven, 909 Com 1 Bank Bide. Louisville, Ky. - - 2 4 Starks Bldg. Whitney Sup. Co. Lid ai 3 Tchoupitoulas St. 
Atlanta, 610 Citize xns & Southern Bank Bldg. Cleveland - - - - ~-527 Rockefeller Bldg. Milwaukee ~~ Room 1403 Sa Pate fe — z - ve oe id - 335 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. Denver- + - = = = = 520 Boston Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn.- - - ittsburgh 


59: i “hird St. St. Louis - - = 3638 Olive St. 
oston- -« = « « = = = 49 Federal St. Detroit- - - - 5938 linsdale Ave, Link-Belt Supply Co. 418 s. Third 
Bofale - © © « © « §54 Eilloott Square Btantingtieh, W. Va.- Robson-Prichard Bldg. New Orleans - 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 ‘Becond Nat'l Bank Bldg 


LINK-BELT LIMITED:—Montreal, 10 Gauvin Lane; Toronto 2, Wellington and Peter Sts. 
H, W. CALDWELL & SON CO Chicago, 1700 S. Western Ave.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Los Angeles, 361-369 Anderson St.; Seattle, 820 First Ave., 5. 
Portland, Ore., 67 Front St.; Oakland, Calif., 526 Third St.; Fresno, Calif., 215 Brix Bidg. 


LINK-BE LT 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 
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‘Where'lo Bury 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. @Index to advertisements will give 


you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 





you can get full particulars about products. 
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ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 38126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, <: ee 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 830 E. 42nd 
St., New York JCity. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

Internaitonal Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co, Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meta] & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
80 Church St., New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th 8St., New York 
City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp., of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 


Niagara 


Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa. 
ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 


See STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 
34th & Smallman Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Bldg., 


Riter-Conley Co., 
Smith, George H., - ey Casting 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Union Steel neles Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., — Bank Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

a... Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, O. 


ANTIGLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Oliver 


“te 


APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euelid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Carnegie Steel Co, 481 Car- 
negie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 38675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, 

Illinois Steel Co., 
St., Chicago, Il. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ing Corp., Alliance, O. 


BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann’ Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1190 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


208 So. LaSalle 


BANDS AND. HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 


Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan S&t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Ine., P. OQ. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa 


Donner Steel Co.. Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


a. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


laced 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

——— Steel Works, Franklin, 
a. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chieago, IIl. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Canton, O. 

“ane CHANNELS, ANGLES, 

— Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
a. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St. 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Blidg., Chicago, III. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix [Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Corp., 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 

Keystone Bronze Co., 39th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


Corp., 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 

Norma-Hoffman_ Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearings Co., The, 
Canton, 





BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Bal! Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Stamford ,Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 


Corp., 


(Leather) 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Michigan 


Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 

— AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ng) 

Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, 

BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 


ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 
land, O. 

i D. A., & Co. Sand- 

Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan 8t., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Logemann Brothers Co., $126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Aillstatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOYV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
P 


a. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Plant, 
The. Stanley Works, The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
Box 100°, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, I 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





